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* Little Arthur's History of EnqlalNd ' has been 
for many years one of the most popular of chUdren's 
reading-books, and so many calls have been made 
on the publishers for works of a similar kind, that 
they have determined to issue a * History of Prance,* 
written on the same lines and with the same object, 
namely of giving in simple language the more 
interesting facts of French history, without weary- 
ing the young reader with unnecessary details. 

There can be no question that it is a good thing 
that children should know something of the history 
of our nearest neighbours on the Continent, for 
many centuries our rivals and enemies, and in later 
times our friends and allies ; and in one sense French 
history is likely to be more popular with English 
children than even that of their own country, for, as 
a rule, it is more romantic and far more personaly 
and the French kings frequently play a part never 
sustained by any English sovereigns, except by those 
of the House of Tudor, 

It is hoped that this little volume may to some 
extent supply the want of a history of France, 
which, without being too childish in itself, may 
yet interest a child. But, though written on the 
same plan as the previous * History of England,' it 
will be found that the language and subject-matter of 
this volume is purposely more advanced, though not 
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iv PREFACE, 

teyond the compreliension of an intelligent boy or 
girl of ten or eleven. For it may be assumed that 
the " little Arthur," for whom it is intended, will be 
some two years older, and will have been promoted 
from the nursery to the school-room by the time 
that he is ready to turn from the history of England 
to that of France. The close connection of the 
history of the two countries will greatly assist him 
in passing from one history to the other, and his 
knowledge of the English sovereigns will enable 
him to associate different reigns with different 
epochs, and to compare the French kings with 
their English contemporaries, such as Philip 
Augustus and Eichard Coeur de Lion, Louis XI, 
and Edward IV., Henry of Navarre and Queen 
Elizabeth, Louis XIV. and William of Orange. 

November^ 1884. 
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Chapter I. 



The ancient inhabitants of France ; the Gauls ; their manners, reli- 
gion, and customs ; how they were conquered by the Romans. 

'PHE cottntiy which, we now call France and which, 
as you know, is only separated from England by 
the English Channel, nsed to be called Gaul many 
hundred years ago, before the Birth of Christ. But 
the Gaul of those times was not in the least like 
France as we see it now. Instead of the fine cities 
and noble rivers and rich corn-fields and vineyards, 
which you pass as you travel by the railway, the 
country then was almost covered with marshes and 
forests ; instead of sheep and oxen, there were wolves 
and elks and wild boars; and Paris itself, which 
is now perhaps the most beautiful city in the world, 
was then nothing more than a few round huts, made 
of reeds and mud, on an island in the river Seine. 

All writers agree that these ancient Gauls were fierce 
and brave — ^fearing nothing, it was said, except that 
the sky might fall on their heads. They were blue- 
eyed and yellow-haired, with huge limbs and bodies. 
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2 THE GAULS, Chap. I. 

They wore golden chainB and collars, and sometimes 
stained their yellow hair with red to give themselves 
a more terrible appearance. War was their delight, 
and one tribe or clan was continually fighting with 
another. 

Like the ancient Britons, of whom you have read 
in English History, these Oauls had priests, whom 
they called Druids. They were usually the oldest 
and wisest men among them, and were greatly feared 
and reverenced. Every year these Druids went into 
the forests and cut the mistletoe, which was supposed 
to be sacred to their gods, from the oak-tree with 
a golden sickle. And they used to sacrifice the pri- 
soners whom they took in battle, either by shooting 
them with arrows, or by killing them with long 
knives; and sometimes they even filled a large 
wickerwork figure with living men, and set it on 
fire, when the poor wretches inside it were burnt 
alive, in order to give pleasure to their gods. They 
thought, too, that a man's soul after death would 
pass into another budy, aod that in the future life 
a man would live over again the same life that he 
had lived upon earth*; and so, when any of their 
great chieftains died, they either burned, or buried 
in his grave, all his servants and his armour, his 
horses and his dogs, that they might follow their 
master into the other world. 

At first, these Oauls had no regular towns or 
villages, but lived in huts made of reeds and plastered 
•with mud; nor had they any fiocks or herds, but 
they lived on what they could get by hunting or 
fisMng. Their greatest enemies in these early times 
were the Germans, who lived on the other side of 
the river Ehine. These Germans were even fiercer 
and more warlike than the Gauls themselves, and 
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not only defeated them in many battles, but also 
took a large portion of their land from them, and 
kept it for their own. The Gauls were so restless 
and fond of fighting that they could not stay in their 
own land, and about b.c. 300, large bodies of them 
crossed the Alps and invaded Italy. From that time 
for several centuries there was a constant straggle 
between them and the great Boman nation which 
was gradually making itself master of nearly all the 
then known world, and had already conquered part 
of Gaul as well as the countries near it. And about 
sixty years before the Birth of Christ, the Bomans 
sent one of their greatest generals, called Julius 
CsBsar, to conquer the whole of Gaul. The Gauls 
fought bravely to defend their country for nearly 
ten years, and they were helped by their old enemies, 
the Germans. But the Bomans were better armed 
and better disciplined; and besides this, Julius 
CaBsar was perhaps the greatest general in ancient 
history, and so it ended that, after nine years of 
incessant fighting, the different tribes of Gauls, 
one after another, submitted to CsBsar, and Gaul 
became a province of the great Boman Empire 
about B.C. 51. 

After that the Gauls were at peace for nearly 
three hundred years, and their country improved 
under the Bomans, who built cities and temples and 
schools, and made long, straight roads from one end 
of Gaul to the other, and aqueducts to carry the 
water from the rivers to the towns. Many of the 
Gauls joined the Boman Army, and formed a famous 
legion called the Alauda, from the lark they wore 
on their helmets. And many of them became rich, 
and changed their manner of life. They built walls 
round their villages, and dug for minerals and iron, 

B 2 
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and sowed and ploughed their land. Many of them 
also became Christians, and gave np their human sa- 
crifices and their belief in the Druids. It is even said 
that St. Paul preached the Gospel in Oaul as he 
was journeying to Spain ; but whether this is true 
or not, we know that missionaries were sent from 
Eome who persuaded the Gauls to give up their 
old heathen faith, and it was not long before the 
Pagan temples were turned into Christian Churches, 
and bishops were appointed in the chief towns. 
One of these bishops, Saint Denis, suffered martyrdom 
on the Hill of Mars or Montmartre, near Paris, and 
became the patron saint of France ; and two others 
were so famous that you should remember their 
names, — St. Hilary of Poitiers and St. Martin of 
Tours. 

The Gauls were obliged to pay a large sum of 
tribute money every year to the Eomans, and in 
return the Romans helped them against their enemies 
the Goths and Germans. But as . time went on, the 
Eomans began to want help themselves; for they 
had grown rich and idle, and cared for nothing but 
ease and pleasure, and their armies had lost their 
old courage in battle. And so all the fierce tribes 
of barbarians on the borders of the great Eoman 
Empire began to invade it, and, if driven back one 
year, they only came again the next year in larger 
numbers, cariying fire and sword throughout Europe. 
The Goths and Yandals had taken Eome itself; but 
the most terrible of all these tribes was that of 
the Huns under their king Attila, who has been 
called "the Scourge of God." In a.d. 461, these 
Huns marched through Gaul with an immense army, 
burning and plundering and killing as they went 

^g; and one of the greatest battles in history 
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took place at Ch4lons on the Mame, between Attila 
and the Bomans with their allies. It is said that 
more than 160,000. men were killed on both sides, 
and the end of it was that the Huns left Gaul, and 
marched into Italy. 



Chapter II. 

CLOVIS— 481-511. 



How Cloyis became King of France, and how he and his people 

became Christians. 

Q OME years before this battle of Chalons a tribe of 
Germans, called the Franks, had crossed the 
Rhine and driven out the small Roman army that was 
left, and conquered the Goths in the south of Gaul. 
In A.D. 481 their king, Clovis, completed this conquest 
of the country by a battle near Soissons ; and from 
this time we may speak of Gaul as France, although 
these Franks were really more German than French, 
and it was not till many years afterwards that the 
French language was even spoken by the Franks 
themselves. 

Clovis was a heathen himself, though his wife, 
Clotilda, was a Christian. But on the evening 
before one of his great battles he vowed that, if his 
troops should win the victory, he would be baptised 
in the name of the god of Clotilda, and after his 
victory he and three thousand of his soldiers were all 
baptised on ChristmSrS Day, 496, in the Great Church 
of Rheims. " Bow thy head a suppliant," said the 
Bishop, as he baptised the King, " adore what thou hast 
burnt, and burn what thou hast adored." But though 
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Clovis was a Christian and a brave soldier, lie was 
cruel and revengefal as well ; and in his latter years 
we are told that he killed many of his own relations 
in order to make himself safer on the throne. There 
is one story told of him which will show you the 
fierce spirit of the man and of the time. 

His soldiers once carried off from one of the churches 
a beautiful vase, and Clovis had promised the bishop 
that it should be sent back ; and afterwards when the 
spoil was divided at a place called Soissons, Clovis 
asked that the vase might be given to him as well 
as his own share of the spoil. All the soldiers 
agreed to this, except one man, who broke the va^se 
in pieces with a blow of his battle-axe, saying, 
"Never shalt thou have more than thy proper 
share." Clovis said nothing at the time, but a year 
afterwards, when he was reviewing his troops, he 
came up to the soldier who had broken the vase, 
and pretending that the man's battle-axe was not 
bright enough, took it from him and threw it on 
the ground* And then, as the man stooped to pick 
it up, Clovis, with a single blow of his own battle- 
axe, cleft his head in twain. " It was thus," said 
the King, " that thou didst cleave the vase at 
Soissons." 

This story shows us how cruel and revengeful 
kings were in those days; but though Clovis was 
in many ways little better than a savage, we must 
remember that he created two things which have 
lasted till our own time. One of them is the French 
kingdom, and the other is a Christian France. 

Almost the last act of Clovis was to call together 
a council of the Bishops and Clergy, in 511, and he 
gave the Church many rights and privileges; and 
'^*>e of the most important of these was the right 
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of asylum or protection to a man when pursued \ff 
Ms enemies. Just as the Jew was aJlowed by 
the law of Moses to fly to a City of Befage, where 
he would be safe from the avenger of blood, so- in 
France a man who had slain another, whether justly 
or unjustly, conld fly to the nearest church or monas- 
tery, and there for the time being he was safe from 
his enemies. Soon afterwards Clovis died, and was 
buried in the church of St. Genevieve at Paris, which 
had been built by his wife, Clotilda. 



Chapter HI. 

THS liXBOYINaiAN EING^— 511-768. 

Of the Sluggard Kii^n idio reigned after Cloris ; of the Mayors of 
the Palace ; how Charles Martel won the Battle of Tours ; how 
hU son Pepin "' the Short " became King of France. 

r^LOVIS held his throne by the right of conquest, 
as it is called, or, as he would have said him- 
self, " with the help of God and my good sword." 
"When he died, his kingdom — or rather his lands, 
palaces, flocks and herds, in fact his personal pro- 
X)erty — ^was divided among his four sons, Metz, Paris, 
Soissons, and Orleans, being the four centres of their 
possessions; but the three elder sons did not live 
long, and the kingdom again came under one king, 
the youngest son, Clotaire. 

The history of the reigns that follow is nothing 
but a list of crime and bloodshed and terrible 
murders followed by terrible revenges. There is 
nothing good or useful to be remembered in the lives 
of the Merovingian kings,* and the women seem 

♦ So called from Meroreus the grandfather of Clovia. 
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to have been almoet more cruel and wicked than 
the men. Bnmehilda and Fredegonda, two of the 
queens who married the grandchildren of Clovis, 
were two of the worst women we read of in history. 
They carried on continual war and intrigue in their 
rival provinces of the east and west,* with every 
kind of treachery and cruelty, till at last Brune- 
hilda was betrayed into the hands of Clotaire, son of 
Fredegonda, and after being cruelly tortured, was 
torn to pieces at the tail of a wild horse (a.d. 613). 

Clotaire was succeeded by his son, Dagobert, who 
came to the throne in 628, and he is the only king in 
these days whose name is worth your remembering ; 
for he acted wisely and justly in many ways, and 
built churches, and went about the country himself 
to see that the laws were kept. But the kings who 
succeeded Dagobert are to us names and nothing 
more. They were called " the Sluggards " or 
" Faineants," and we never hear of any great or noble 
action being done by any of them. As a punish- 
ment for their idleness and carelessness, they soon lost 
all the little power they once had, and were rarely 
seen by their subjects. It was only on some state 
occasions that they were brought out and carried 
through the streete in a waggon drawn by oxen; 
and when the ceremony was over, they were taken 
back again to their palace with the same dull 
solemnity. The real kings were the "Mayors of 
the Palace," who at first were only high stewards 
or keepers of the royal palaces, but who gradually 
obtained for themselves the chief power in the king- 
dom. One of these Mayors, called Pepin, made him- 
self master of France, and he handed on his power 
in 714, to his son, Charles Martel, or " Charles the 

* Auitrasia or Austria was the Eastern kingdom, and ^eus^ria^ 
'ot Eastern, was the Western kingdoro. 
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Hammer," as men named him, from the crushing 
blows he gave his enemies in battle. He is famous 
for the great victory which he won over the Saracens 
or Arabs near Tours in 732. These Saracens are 
known to us under many names, Moors, or Arabs, 
or Turks, or Mahometans, from Mahomet, the false 
prophet in whom they believed. They were one of 
the fiercest and strongest races in history, and had at 
this time conquered the north of Africa and Spain ; 
and they now poured through the passes of the 
Pyrenees into France, burning and plundering and 
killing as they went along, just as you may remember 
Attila and his Huns had done nearly 300 years 
before. Near Tours, the Saracens were met by the 
Prankish army under Charles Martel ; and the battle 
which followed has been rightly called one of the 
decisive battles of the world. The Saracens were 
defeated with immense loss— indeed it is said that 
three hundred thousand of them were left dead upon 
the field. The survivors fled during the night south- 
wards again to Spain; and thus Charles Martel 
saved not only his own country, but all Christian 
Europe from the terrible danger of being overrun 
by these fierce infidel followers of Mahomet. 

Though he was a great captain and, as we have 
seen, saved his country, Charles Martel was never 
really a king himself, but only a duke and a " Mayor 
of the Palace," as his father had been before him. 
He left a son called Pepin "the Short," who was 
small in stature, but a brave and able prince ; and 
this Pepin thought he might as well be a king as 
one of the Sluggard kings who still reigned in name. 
And so he asked the Pope, whom he had helped and 
supported, if he might be crowned ; and the Pope's 
answer was that " he who has the power ought to 
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liave the name of king as well." Accordingly, poor 
Cliilderic, the last of these feeble Sluggard Mero- 
vingian kings, had his long hair, the sign of his royalty, 
cut off, and was shut up in a monastery, while Pepin 
became king in his stead in the year 752 ; and with 
him begins a new dynasty in French history, the 
Carlovingians taking that name from their founder, 
Charles Martel. 

Pepin twice invaded Italy to help his friend the 
Pope, drove the Lombards out of Ravenna and 
Ancona, and offered the keys of these towns at the 
altar of St. Peter's in Rome. This Donation of Pepin 
(as it is called) was the beginning of the temporal 
power claimed by the Popes ever afterwards. Pepin 
also drove the Saracens out of Narbonne and Aqui- 
taine after a seven years' war, but in a.d. 768 this 
brave and vigorous prince died of a fever. 



Chapter IV. 

CHABLEMAONE— 768>814. 

How Charlemagne conquered the Saxons and the Saracens ; how 
he became Emperor ; his wise laws and love for learning ; his 
fame and power ; his death. 

■pEPIN was succeeded by his son, Charlemagne, 
a name which means Charles the Great, 
although he should more properly be called Karl, 
for he was more German than French, and his 
life belongs rather to the history of Germany than 
to that of France ; still, as France was part of his 
empire, his reign is a part of French history. 

The first thirty years of Charlemagne's reign 
were passed in continual war, first against the 
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Italians and Lombards, tlien against the Saxon 

tribes in the north of Germany. This war lasted 

more than thirty years, but at last Charlemagne 

routed the Saxons with great slaughter, in 779, and 

after much blood had been shed, he subdued their 

country and forced them to become Christians. 

Then he conquered the Huns, or Avars, who lived in 

what is now Bohemia and Hungary ; and then he 

conquered a great part of Italy and made war upon 

the Saracens in Spain. It was while he was leading 

his army back through the passes of the Pyrenees, 

that the famous battle of Eoncesvalles took place, 

where Eoland (Charlemagne's nephew) and the 

Paladins, as they were called — the bravest nobles in 

his army — ^were surrounded by the Saracens and out 

to pieces. It is said that the dying hero blew so 

loud a blast on his war-horn that it was heard by 

Charlemagne at Fontarabia, many miles away, and 

you may remember Sir Walter Scott's lines — 

" for a blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come ; 
When Roland brave and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer 

In Boncesvalles died I " 

The • Song of Boland * was always a favourite one 
with the French knights, and four hundred years 
after this, William the Conqueror's soldiers sang it 
as they marched to attack the Saxon lines at 
Hastings. 

If you look at the map, you will see that Charle- 
magne's kingdom consisted of all the richest countries 
of Europe — ^France, Germany, Italy, and parts of 
Austria and Spain — ^and it was thought that he 
ought to be something more than a king with such 
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a vast empire. Accordingly, in the year 800, when 
he was hearing Mass in the great church of St. Peter's 
at Borne, suddenly, as the service ended, the Pope 
stepped forward, and poured the holy oil on his head 
and crowned him Emperor ; and all the people that 
were there cried out : " Life and victory to Charles 
Augustus, crowned of God, the great and peaceful 
Emperor of the Romans ! " 

Then his empire was at rest for fourteen years, 
and he was as famous for what he did in peace as 
for his victories in war. He founded courts of justice 
and made a code of laws, and he also held yearly 
assemblies of the nobles, the bishops, and the counts 
and governors of the different provinces of the empire ; 
and they talked over and settled state affairs, as 
men do now in our own Parliament. But above all, 
Charlemagne built schools, and encouraged the great 
teachers and scholars of his day, and he set them a 
noble example himself. For he learned Latin and 
studied grammar, astronomy, and music in the 
** school of the palace," under the famous Alcuin, an 
English priest ; but, strange to say, he could never 
manage to write more than his own name, though 
he tried long and hard to learn. 

There is one story told of this great and wise 
king, which ought to be remembered. He had a 
school near his palace, where some of the boys were 
rich and noble, while others were poor and of humble 
birth. Charlemagne paid the teachers himself, and 
took great interest in their work ; and one day on 
his return from war, he visited the school and told 
the teachers to bring the boys before him and show 
him what they had done, while he was away. The 
sons of poor parents showed their exercises and 
copies beautifully written; but the young nobles 
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had no work at all to show, for they had done 
nothing bnt amnse themselves. Then the great king 
called the poor bnt industrious boys, and pnt them 
on his right hand, and in a voice that sonnded 
clear and loud as a trumpet, spoke thus to them 
— " I thank you, boys, for doing good work, and 
behaving well and honestly; and I bid you go 
on to perfection. I will give you rich abbeys and 
bishoprics, and all the good things of this world." 
And then he steroly turned to the idle young nobles 
on his left hand, and said to them, '* As for you, the 
sons of the rich and great, who have been idle and 
careless and wasted your time, know that I think 
but little of your birth and rank, and be assured 
that unless you work harder in future, you will 
never get any good thing from King Charles." 

It was this wisdom and greatness of mind that has 
procured for him the name of the Great, and which 
caused him to be respected and feared in his own 
day even by princes and nations that had never seen 
him. The famous Haroun Alraschid, of whom you 
read in the Arabian Nights, but who was a real living 
prince at that time, sent to Charlemagne, of his own 
accord, the keys of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
and many costly gifts as well — ^an elephant and 
eastern spices, and what was thought more curious 
than anything, a little water-clock of bronze with 
golden bells that struck the hours. 

The last days of Charlemagne, like those of other 
great kings, were very sad ones. His strength failed 
him ; he lost his two favourite sons, and he began 
to grow weary of his power and the cares of govern- 
ment. At last, finding himself so weak that he 
could not walk without support, and feeling that his 
death must be very near, he laid himself down and 
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made the sign of the cross, and said as he closed his 
eyes, " Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit," — 
and having said tHs, he died in the year 814. 

He was buried in the Church of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
or Aachen, a town on the borders of France and 
Germany, near his favourite palace and hunting- 
grounds, still clothed in his Emperor's robes, with 
his good sword '* Joyeuse " by his side, his crown on 
his head, and his shield and sceptre at his feet; a 
bible lay open on his knees, with the little purse 
which held his alms-money when he went on a 
pilgrimage to Rome. 



Chapter V. 



From the Accession of Louis the Debonnaibe (a.d. 814) to 
THE Accession of Huan Capet (a.d. 987> 

How Louis' sons rebelled against their father ; how his kingdom 
was divided and Charles the Bald became King of France ; how 
the Normans attacked Paris ; how Charles the Fat became king ; 
how he was deposed and died ; how Charles the Simple gave 
Normandy to Hollo ; how he was dethroned and died in prison ; 
how Hugh Capet became king. 

/CHARLEMAGNE was succeeded by his son Louis, 
who is sometimes called " the Pious," but is better 
known as " the Debonnaire," which means easy and 
good-natured. This excessive easiness and good- 
nature was a great defect in his character, and made 
him quite unfit to rule a great empire ; and after the 
first few years, in which he ruled wisely and sensibly, 
his reign is nothing but a history of defeats and 
humiliation. 

His wife, the Empress Ermengarde, died in 823, 
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and Louis chose for his second wife, Judith, the 
daughter of one of his nobles, one of the cleverest 
and most beautiful women in the kingdom. But 
Louis' sons by Ermengarde, named Lothaire and 
Louis " the German," were indignant at the favour 
shown to their half-brother Charles, the king's son 
by Judith, and they conspired against their father. 
A civil war followed, but Louis' own troops deserted 
him on the eve of battle in a plain near Basle, known 
afterwards as " the Field of Liars." Louis fell into 
the hands of his rebellious sons, and they forced the 
poor weak king to sign a confession of crimes which 
he had never committed, and to walk barefooted and 
clothed in sackcloth through the streets of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the same city where the great Charlemagne 
had been crowned. Even the common people, miser- 
able as they were themselves, heard with horror and 
pity of the barbarous conduct of the unnatural sons, 
and before long the eldest of them, Lothaire, found 
himself deserted by his troops, and had to save himself 
by flight. Louis was restored to his throne, but in 
835 a fresh quarrel broke out, and another son of 
the king, also named Louis, made war on his father, 
for he was indignant at being shut out from any 
share in the empire, which was to be divided be- 
tween his brothers Lothaire and Charles the Bald. 

War followed on the borders of the Rhine, but 
fifteen years of strife and unhappiness had broken 
the poor king's health, and he died in 840, worn out 
and heart-broken, on a little island in the Rhine. 
To the last he retained his gentle and pious character, 
and with his dying breath he sent his forgiveness to 
his wicked son, but bade him at the same time 
himself ask forgiveness of God for having brought 
his father's grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
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After the unfortunate Louis* death in 840, his sons 
quarrelled among themselves over the division of his 
empire, each of them wishing to get the largest share. 
Charles and Louis united against their elder brother 
Lothaire, and defeated him in the great battle of 
Fontenoy, where nearly all the Frank men-at-arms 
were killed. A treaty was then signed (a.d. 843) at 
Verdun, which divided the great empire of Charle- 
magne among his three grandsons. Louis took all 
Germany; Lothaire took Italy and part of the south 
of France, with the name of Emperor ; while Charles 
THE Bald took the provinces west of the Khine and 
became King of France. Louis " the Grerman " took 
his oath at this treaty in what is known as the 
Bomance language, from which modem French is 
derived, so that his brother's French troops might 
understand him ; while Charles repeated the oath in 
the German tongue. 

Though Charles had the title of King of France, 
he had really very little power except over the 
country close to Paris. France, in those times, was a 
bundle of small states ; and each of these states was 
ruled by its own count or baron, who had the power 
of life and death over his subjects, and made war, and 
coined money, and raised taxes, just as a king would 
do. Their lands were held by them on what is 
called the Feudal System, that is, they were bound 
to do homage for them to the king, to help him in 
his wars, and to serve him in other ways ; and they 
in their turn gave portions of their lands on similar 
terms to freemen who were called their vassals. 
These nobles lived in strong castles, the ruins of 
which may be seen to this day. They were defended 
by walls and towers of immense thickness, and could 
only be approached by a drawbridge, across the 
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moat or ditcli which surrounded them on every side. 

These counts and barons, with their lands and 

revenues, and with their men at arms and vassals, 

all hound to them by feudal service, were the real 

masters of the kingdom. They passed their time in 

hunting, fecisting, or fighting ; and their lands were 

tilled by a large number of serfs or slaves, who were 

"bound to the soil," as it was called; that-is> they 

might be bought or sold with the land, just the same 

as if they had been ploughs or reaping-hooks. Their 

life was a most wretched one. They were poorly 

clothed and badly fed, and they knew so little of 

what is called agriculture, that if they had a rainy 

season or a bad harvest, they used to starve in 

numbers. We read of no less than forty-eight famines 

within a hundred years. 

To add to the miseries of France at this time, the 
Danes, or Northmen, or Normans, began to invade 
the country, landing at different places wherever 
they saw a chance of plunder ; sailing up the rivers, 
burning the towns, killing all who made resistance, 
and carrying off in their long ships all the gold and 
silver they could find. It was not the first time that 
they had been seen on the shores of France, and it is 
said that the great Charlemagne himself shed tears 
when be once saw the black sails of a Norman fleet 
at the mouth of the Seine, and thought of the miseries 
which these pirates would bring upon his empire in 
days to come* 

War was the delight and business of these fierce 
Northmen, and the god whom they chiefly worshipped 
was Odin, believed by them to delight in the blood 
of men. They thought that the ^wrarrior who slew 
many of his enemies and sent their souls to Odin, 
or who died in battle himself sword in hand, would 

G 
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have a place in the Valhalla or hall of heroes in 
the other world, and would pass his days in fighting, 
and his nights in feasting on boar's flesh, and drink* 
ing mead poured out for him by beautiful maidens 
from cups of horn. 

Year after year these heathen pirates came in 
increasing numbers to the French shores, getting 
bolder as they found that the people fled in terror at 
their approach ; until at last they sailed up the Seine 
with a fleet of 120 galleys, burnt and pillaged Kouen, 
and besieged Paris itself in 875, Charles the Bald 
was too feeble or too cowardly to meet them in battle, 
so he bribed them to retreat by paying them seven 
thousand pounds of silver. But twelve years after- 
wards Paris was again attacked by them, and such 
numbers of the inhabitants were slain that it is said 
the islands in the Seine were white with their bones. 

Though Charles the Bald was neither brave nor 
capable, he had a strcoig desire to extend his kingdom, 
and tried to force the Dukes of Aquitaine and Lan- 
guedoc to submit to him. He also seized Lorraine, 
when his brother Lothaire, the German Emperor, 
died. Again, when Louis, Lothaire's son, died in 875, 
Charles actually crossed the Alps and prevailed on 
the Pope to crown him Emperor, as Charlemagne 
had been crowned before. But on his way back 
from Italy, Charles died suddenly, it was said of 
poison, in a miserable hovel on the Pass of Mount 
Cenis in the Alps (a.d. 877). 

Little need be said of his son, Loms the Stammerer, 
who hardly reigned a year, and still less of his 
brother Carloman, who was killed in a boar hunt, 
after a short reig^of two years. 

The nobles then elected (885) Charles the Fat, 
the German Emperor, to be King of France, and thus 
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nearly the whole of Charlemagne's empire was again 
united under one king. But Charles was quite un- 
worthy of these vast possessions. He was not only 
lazy and sluggish, but cruel and treacherous as well ; 
and by one cowardly act of his he brought a great 
misfortune on his country. He basely murdered a 
Danish chieftain who had trusted to his honour; 
and in revenge for this murder a large Norman fleet 
again sailed up the Seine under the famous Eolf or 
Bollo, and Paris was besieged by them for the third 
time. The citizens defended themselves bravely for 
a year and a balf, and they were encouraged to resist 
by the skill and valour of Odo, Count of Paris. At 
last Charles the Fat, who had been in Germany, led 
an army to the rescue, and encamped on the heights 
of Montmartre, which overlook the town. But, 
instead of meeting the enemy in the field, he bribed 
them to retreat with 800 pounds of silver; "and 
thus," says an old writer, " he bought with gold the 
security he should have won with the sword." The 
men of Paris were so indignant at this cowardice of 
their king, that they would not let the Normans 
sail past the city walls, and so they were obliged 
to drag their ships overland for two miles before 
they could embark. 

Soon after this, Charles the Fat was deposed — for 
it was felt that he was unfit to reign — and shortly 
afterwards he died miserably in a monastery near 
the lake of Constance. 

The Empire of Charlemagne was again divided 
into several kingdoms, and the crown of France 
was offered to the brave defender of Paris, Count 
Odo, or Eudes, but he died after a short reign of ten 
years, passed in constant war with the Counts of 
Aquitaine and Ppictiers, and Charles the III., called 

2 
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THE Sim TLB (or more properly the Fool), became king 
(898). During his reign of twenty-four years, Gliarles 
seems to liave done only one wise thing, and that 
was his giving to Bollo and the Normans that rich 
and fertile part of France which lies between the 
Seine and the sea, and has ever since been called 
Normandy. In return for this Bollo did homage to 
Charles, and he and his Normans became Christians 
and Frenchmen. Normandy was divided among 
them, and there they settled down and lived in 
peace. They fortified the towns, they rebuilt the 
churches, they sowed and ploughed tiie land, and 
their part of the country soon became the most 
flonrishing and prosperous province in France. 

The last years of Charles the Simple's reign were 
passed in war with some of his great nobles, among 
whom the most powerful were Eobert, Count of Paris, 
and Duke of France, and Herbert, Count of Ver- 
mandois. These nobles defeated the king in a 
great battle near Soissons in 923, and though Count 
Bobert was slain himself, his son, " Hugh the White," 
carried on the war and proclaimed the Duke of 
Burgundy as king. The unfortunate Charles was 
betrayed by his enemies, and was carried about for 
seven years from one dungeon to another, until at last 
he died miserably in the Castle of Feronne in 929. 
The Duke of Burgundy died soon afterwards, and 
Hugh the White might have easily made himself 
king, but he chose instead to make himself Duko of 
Burgundy, and allowed Charles the Simple's young 
son, Louis, to be crowned at Bheims. This Louis is 
known as Louis Outremer, or " Beyond the Sea," 
from his having been brought up in England. But 
Loins was not more fortunate than his father, for his 
short reign was passed in war with Jiis nobles. Two 
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other kings followed, a Lothaire and another Louis ; 
but still the nobles showed themselves more powerful 
than their sovereign; and at last, when Louis V. 
died childless, Hugh Capet, Count of Paris and Duke 
of France — ^the son of the famous Hugh the White 
—became king in 987. And thus the line of Carlo- 
vingians, or descendants of Charles Martel, came to 
an end. 



Chapter VI. 



From the accession of Hugh Capet (a.d. 987) to the death of 

Henry I. (a.d. 1060). 

How Hugh Capet found the barons of France as strong as the 
king ; how he made friends with the Church ; how Robert the 
Pious was foolishly charitable ; how he was excommunicated by 
the Pope ; how a great terror fell upon men in the year 1000 ; 
how Henr3r I. made war on his barons ; the terrible famine in 
1031 ; the « Truce of God." 

gUGH CAPET was the first of a long Kne of 
kings who reigned over Fraiice for more than 
seven hundred years ; but though he was called a 
king, he had really very little more power than the 
great barons among whom France was divided at 
this time. They allowed him the name of king, and 
they allowed him also to hand on this name to his 
son after him, and some of them paid him homage as 
their feudal lord. But this was all they did ; and 
for a long time the history of France cannot be 
called a national history at all : that is to say, it is 
not the history of the French nation, but rather an 
account of the King's wars with his great barons, or 
of his struggles with the clergy, or of his foreign 
wars, in which the barons either stood aloof or 
helped him, as they felt inclined. In fact, you 
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cannot be too often reminded that France, as we use 
the word now, did not exist at all, and that it was 
nothing more than a bundle of independent states — 
such as Burgundy, Normandy, Champagne, Toulouse, 
and Aquitaine — each with its own baron or count, 
who called himself a peer of France, that is, the king's 
equal, and ruled his province with his own little 
army of vassals and retainers, and who made peace 
or war just as he chose ; while the King of France 
in those days was really only Count of Paris and 
Duke of France, the master of a small strip of land 
on either side of the Seine between the Somme and 
the Loire. 

Almost from the day that he was made king, 
Hugh Capet found it difficult to hold his own 
against these great barons, whose kingdoms were as 
large as his own.' Those in the south of France 
denied his title of king altogether. "Who made 
thee a Count ? " the King asked the Count of Peri- 
gord, who had set himself up as an independent 
prince. " Who made thee a King ? " was the 
Count's reply, for he looked on the Duke of France 
as only his peer and equal. 

Hugh Capet tried to strengthen himself by making 
friends of the monks and clergy, and gave up to 
them all the rich abbeys which had come to him 
from his father ; and in return for this he was called 
by them the Defender of the Church, and his last 
words to his son were to bid him cherish and pro- 
tect the Church, and not lay hands on anything 
belonging to the abbeys or convents, lest he might 
incur the wrath of their founder, the great St. 
Benedict. 

Egbert the Pious, who succeeded Hugh Capet 
in 996, was good, learned, and foolishly charitable. 
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for lie gave money to all who asked him, without 
takiQg the trouble to find out if they were proper 
persons to receive it. He was constantly followed 
by a troop of beggars, who were fed with scraps 
of food from the royal table; he let them cut 
oflf the gold fringe from his robes without a 
question; and one day, when he saw a priest 
stealing the silver candlestick from the altar of a 
church, all he said was — ^** Bun off, my friend, for 
thy life, to thy home in the country." A man so 
weak and so foolishly liberal was not likely to 
rule his kingdom or hold his own against the barons : 
and so we find nothing but trouble and distress 
throughout his reign. 

His first trouble was on account of his marriage, 
for it was found out that his Queen, Bertha, was a 
distant cousin of his, and Pope Gregory V. ordered 
him to put her away on pain of being excommuni- 
cated. When Robert refused to do this, not only were 
he and his wife excommunicated — that is, cut off from 
all the services and sacraments of the Church, but 
the whole of France was laid under an Interdict, as 
it was called. The churches were closed; no ser- 
vices could be held ; children could not be baptized ; 
no one could be married ; and the dead were buried 
without any prayers being said over the grave. At 
last Robert gave way, and put away Queen Bertha, 
and married instead Constance, daughter of the 
Count of Toulouse, who was as proud and over- 
bearing as she was beautiful. And her influence 
over the king cailsed him to commit the only crime 
in his long reign. Two priests were charged with 
heresy, as it is called, that is, denying some of the 
articles of the Christian faith, and thev were burnt 
alive. One of them was the Queen's confessor, and 
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it is said that she was cmel enough to stiike ont one 
of his eyes with an iron-pointed staff as he was 
being led past her to the place of execution. This 
was the first time in history that Christians had 
ever been pnt to death by other Christians on 
account of their denying a part of the Catholic 
faith. 

The eleventh century, or the lOOOth year after 
the birth of Christ, was now beginning, and it was 
believed throughout Europe that the world would 
come to an end this year, as being the last of the 
thousand years during which it was foretold in the 
Revelation that Satan would be kept in chains. 
People grew timid and alarmed, and fancied they 
saw signs of destruction in the heavens. The 
churches were crowded, and men were continually 
confessing their sins and doing penance. Many of 
them gave up their houses and lands to the Church, 
and went on pilgrimages. They did not even sow 
the com-laDds, for they thought they should not be 
alive to reap the harvest in the following year. 
When this dreaded year had passed and a new year 
came, we are told that men breathed agaui, and felt 
as if a new life had been given them. Still, their 
fear and terror brought some good with it, for during 
the next few years men gave large and splendid 
offerings to the Church, and grander abbeys and 
cathedrals were built in this eleventh century than 
in any other period of French histoiy. 

The end of King Robert's life was troubled by 
civil war and by the rebellion of his sons against 
him. They were urged on by their ambitious mother. 
Queen Constance, and though Robert reduced them 
to submission, he died himself shortly afterwards, 
heart-broken at such ingratitude, in the year 1031. 
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Aenry I. was, like liis father, a weak and harm- 
less prince, of whom little can be said that is either 
good or bad. He was almost forgotten even in his 
own time, and the great barons who ruled the pro- 
vinces of Toulouse and Aquitaine, were far more 
powerful than the King of France. His brother 
Eobert, the favourite son of his mother Constance, 
at once made war upon the king ; but Henry sought 
the aid of the proudest and strongest of his barons, 
Eobert the Magnificent, Duke of Normandy. The 
war showed that the Normans had lost nothing of 
the daring and spirit they had shown as pirates and 
sea-rovers in an earlier age ; Prince Eobert and his 
ally Eudcs, Count of Blois, were defeated in three 
great battles ; while Duke Eobert's desperate valour 
made him such a terror to his enemies that he was 
always known afterwards as "Eobert the Devil." 
Henry gave his brother the duchy of Burgundy, 
and gave a large territory between the rivers Seine 
and Oise to the Duke of Normandy, as a reward for 
helping him in his war. Queen Constance died 
shortly afterwards, and peace was restored to the 
kingdom. 

About this time (1031) France sufifered from a 
terrible famine, the like of which was never known 
before or since. For three years there was neither 
seed-time nor harvest, and no com or food could be 
procured. The peasants lived on roots and grass, 
and thousands of them died of starvation; while 
wolves came from the forests in numbers and de- 
voured the dead bodies, for the living were not 
strong enough to bury the dead. In one town hu- 
man flesh was sold on the butchers' stalls, and near 
another town some travellers found in a lonely hut 
the skulls and bones of forty-eight persons whom the 
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owner had murdered and tlien eaten. This wretch 
was burnt alive in the market-plaoe of Macon. At 
last, when men were beginning to despair and the 
misery and starvation was extreme, there came in 
the fourth year an abundant harvest, more plentiful 
(we are told) than that of three ordinary years, and 
so the country was saved. 

This famine, and the war and violence, which 
seemed to increase instead of growing less, made 
the bishops and clergy think whether something 
could not be done to prevent things from becoming 
worse. So they proclaimed what was called the 
" Peace of God," which was to do away with war 
altogether. But this Peace was soon broken, and 
the barons went back to their old ways of fighting 
among themselves and ill-treating the peasants. 
Then the Pope and bishops proclaimed the " Trace 
of God," which forbade all fighting from Wednesday 
evening to Monday morning, as well as during 
Lent and Advent and the great Saints' days of the 
Church. Besides this, women were to be respected, 
and the labourers in the fields were to be let alone, 
and not robbed or beaten or carried off to the war, 
as in former years. 
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Chapter VII. 

PHILIP L— A.D. 1060-1108. 

How Philip I. showed himself a weak and wicked king ; how he 
made war with William I. of England ; how the First Crusade 
was preached bj Peter the Hermit ; how the Crtisaders took 
Jerusalem ; how Philip I. repented of his sins. 

pHILIP I. was the son of Henry I. by his third 
wife, a Eussian princess ; and it may be safely 
said of this king: that he was one of the worst and 
weakest of all the kings of France. He was very 
yonng when his father died, and was carefully 
brought up, but he soon showed himself to be both 
wicked and extravagant. He cared for nothing but 
pleasure, and that he might have money for his 
pleasures he sold the richest Church property that he 
could lay his hands on to the highest bidder. Then 
he gave up his own wife Bertha, and took in her 
stead the wife of one of his great nobles — Ber- 
trade, whose lawful husband was Fulk, the Count of 
Anjou. For this, both he and his new queen were 
excommunicated by the Pope, that is, they were 
excluded from the holy Sacrament and Christian 
privileges. 

While Philip was thus doing everything that 
was wrong and foolish, the Normans, under their 
wise and brave leaders, were spreading themselves 
everywhere. One Norman count had taken Sicily 
from the Saracens and founded a kingdom of his 
own, to which he soon added the southern part of 
Italy as far as Naples ; while William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy (the son of Kobert the Magnificent, who had 
fiied on a pilgrimage), won the battle of Hastings in 
1066, and conq^uered England, But though he was 
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King of England as well as Duke of Normandy, he 
was in name the vassal of the French king, and 
Philip, growing jealous of his power, encouraged 
William's son Eobert to rebel against his father. 
But, fortunately for Philip, the war that followed 
soon came to an end, for as William was riding 
through the burning town of Mantes, his horse 
reared and slipped among the embers ; the king was 
thrown violently against the poinmel of his saddle 
and died soon afterwards, in the year 1087, of the 
injury he received. 

Soon after this, the only important event in this 
reign took place, and that was the first Crusade, or 
first Holy War undertaken by Christian soldiers to 
rescue the Holy Sepulchre of our Lord from the 
Turks. But in order to understand how this war 
came about, we must go back a little. 

It had long been a custom for men, when oppressed 
by any danger or difficidty, to make a vow that if 
they were set free or obtained their wishes, they 
would go as pilgrims to the burial place of some 
saint or martyr, and make their prayers and offer- 
ings at his shrine. Naturally, the most sacred of all 
these shrines was that of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem; and so, long before the Saracens con- 
quered Palestine, thousands of pilgrims had yearly 
visited the Holy Sepulchre and had gone there and 
come back without harm or danger, for the Jews 
respected their piety. Even the Saracens, un- 
believers as they were, had still allowed the pilgrims 
to come and go, for they brought much profit to 
those who entertained them. But then the Turks 
conquered Jerusalem, and they looked on the 
Christian pilgrims as intruders and enemies of their 
own false prophet Mahomet. So they profaned the 
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lioly places, and robbed, insulted, and even murdered 
bofch the pilgrims and the Christian inhabitants. 

Gregory VIL — better known as Hildebrand — the 
same Pope who had excommunicated Philip I., had^ 
thought of leading an army from Europe and driTing 
these infidel Turks from the Holy Land; but his 
life was passed in a long struggle with the German 
emperors, and it was not until some jears after his 
death that the First Crusade was preached by a poor, 
ignorant, barefooted monk, called Peter the Hermit, 
in the year 1094. He had himself been a pilgrim, and 
had seen the cruelty of the Turks and the sufferings 
of the Christians; and he went about through Europe, 
proclaiming the Crusade everywhere, and moving 
the hearts of all who heard him by his eloquence, as if 
he were an apostle sent from heaven. A great council 
was held at Clermont, in France, in 1095, where the 
Pope (Urban 11.) himself appeared with his bishops 

and cardinals. By his side was Peter the Hermit, 
with his coarse cloak, his leather scrip, and his pil- 
grim's .staff. But, when he began to speak, men 
forgot his mean appearance, and their hearts burned 
within them as the hermit told them of all he had 
seen and suffered, — of the desolation of the holy 
place, and of the tortures and misery endured by the 
Christians. Then the Pope spoke in his turn, and 
urged on all who heard him to gird on their swords 
like men of valour, and take part in the holy war. 
Let them give up houses and lands, and wives and 
children ; let them leave all, and follow the Cross ; 
whoever did so, shotdd be absolved from all his sins 
in this world, and should receive a hundred-fold 
reward in the world to come. 

"When the Pope had ended, a great cry went up 
from the vast crowd who heard him. '^It is the 
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will of God," they cried, " it is the will of God ! " 
Then all knelt down and received absolution ; and 
then they tied a red cross upon their shoulders, and 
this was ever afterwards the sign of a Crusader. 
Men of all classes and degrees were eager to take a 
part in this great enterprise. The knights and nobles 
sold their lands ; merchants left their business ; the 
serfs and slaves bought their freedom by becoming 
soldiers ; monks and priests left their churches ; and 
even robbers and criminals sought to save themselves 
by joining the army of the Cross. 

The first body of the Crusaders that set out under 
the guidance of Peter the Hermit, and a poor knight, 
called Walter the Penniless, numbered 100,000; 
but it was rather a rabble than an army. They 
were mostly poor ignorant worthless creatures, who 
hardly knew the name of the countries through 
which they had to travel. They thought that 
God would provide food for them, as He had pro- 
vided manna for the Israelites in the wilderness; 
they mistook every stranger they met for a Turk, 
and if the towers of a town appeared in sight they 
would ask if it was not Jerusalem. There was 
much misery, and, it is feared, much crime among 
them. Thousands of them died of sickness and 
famine along the line of march; thousands more 
were killed by the wild Hungarians ; and, when the 
remnant at last crossed the Straits of Constantinople 
and entered Asia Minor, they were attacked and 
slaughtered by the Turks, so that hardly three 
thousand of these wretched victims escaped. 

Next year the grand army of the Crusaders fol- 
lowed ; these were chiefly knights and men-at-arms^ 
very different from the ignorant and undisciplined 
rabble who had followed Peter the Hermit and 
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Walter the Penniless. They were in three bodies, 
and each body was commanded by a distinguished 
noble, two of whom have been singled out by the 
poet Tasso as " the mirrors of chivalry " — Tancred, 
Count of Toulouse, and Godfrey de Bouillon. At 
starting, the number of these Crusaders was above 
600,000 ; but these numbers were terribly diminished 
on the march, and when, after various battles with 
the Turks, they at last came in sight of Jerusalem, in 
1099, there remained not more than 60,000 under 
arms ; the rest had perished on the way by famine, 
or pestilence, or the swords of the enemy. The city 
was bravely defended by the Turks, who poured 
stones and lead and what was caUed Greek fire — a 
mixture of burning oil and sulphur — upon the heads 
of the besiegers. But at last, after a siege of five 
weeks, Jerusalem was taken ; all the defenders were 
massacred, and it was said that the knights rode in 
blood up to their horses' knees. Suddenly, in the 
midst of this slaughter, the mood of the Crusaders 
changed, and they remembered where they were and 
what they had come for. They dismounted from their 
horses, w^ashed the blood from their armour, and 
humbly climbed the hill of Calvary on foot, and then 
with tears and prayers knelt before the tomb where 
as was supposed the body of the Saviour had lain, 

A council was held to decide who should be the 
King of Jerusalem, Kobert, Duke of Normandy, 
refused the crown, " choosing rather," says a chro- 
nicler, " to give himself up to indolence and repose 
in Normandy than to serve as a soldier the King of 
Kings; for which God never forgave him." Tan- 
cred only wished to be the first of knights. Then 
tho choice of the Crusaders fell on Godfrey of Bouillon 
— the best and bravest soldier of them all. He 
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accepted the kingdom of Jerusalem, but he would 
never take the title of king, for he said that he was 
unworthy to wear a crown of gold where our Lord 
had worn a crown of thorns. 

Philip of France was too fond of his ease and 
pleasure to join in this Crusade himself, although 
his brother led a large number of soldiers from 
France, and there were so many Franks among the 
Crusaders that the people in the East spoke of them 
all as '' Franks," and called their language (as it is 
called to this day) lingua Franca, or the French 
tongue. And it was right that this should be so, for 
of the seven grand Crusades between the coronation 
of Godfrey de Bouillon in 1099 and the death of 
St. Louis in 1270, the first and last were begun and 
ended by French soldiers and under French chiefs ; 
and they received in history the noble name of Gesta 
Dei per Francos^ or " works of God done by French 
hands." 

As years went on, Philip I. grew more lazy and 
incapable, and gave up his power to his son Louis, 
who was crowned king eight years before his father 
died. But Philip seems to have repented of his sins 
at the last : he did penance publicly, and was ab- 
solved by the Pope's legate ; he gave alms to the 
poor, and wore a monk's dress ; and at his death, in 
1108, he begged that he might not be buried in the 
Abbey of St. Denis with the rest of the kings of 
France, for, being such a sinner, he thought himself 
unworthy to rest in such holy ground, and he 
feared lest, the devil might carry his body away as 
he had carried i^way that of Charles Martel, So 
he was buried in a little church belonging to the 
Benedictines on the river Loire. 
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Chapter VIII. 

LOUIS VL— A.D. 1108-1137; LOUIS VII.— 

A.D. 1137-1180. 

How Louis the Fat subdued the barons near Paris and was helped 
by the people in the towns; how he gave them charters of 
freedom ; how he unfurled the oriflamme ; how Louis VII. went 
on a Crusade ; how he was divorced from Queen Eleanor ; how 
he made war on Henry II. of England. 

"T GUIS VI., though caUed " the Fat," was not so 
^^ lazy and indolent as you might suppose from 
his name, but was brave and active in spite of his 
great size, and proved to be one of the best and 
ablest kings of the time. He was also known as 
" Le BataiUeur " or " The Fighter," and " L'Eveille " 
or " The Wide-awake." His people admired and 
loved him, and his soldiers were very fond of him, 
for he shared their hardships and dangers, and was 
gay and cheerful in his manner. 

As soon, as he became king, he set himself to 
work to restore peace and order in thei country, for 
the great barons had become robbers on a large 
scale, much like the Front de Boeuf of whom you 
read in ' Ivanhoe.' They imprisoned merchants and 
travellers in their castles, often torturing them and 
making them pay a large ransom for their freedom. 
They also robbed the churches, and iU-treated the 
clergy and peasants who lived near them. Even 
close to Paris no man could ride unarmed for fear 
of the barons of Montmorency on one side and of 
Montl'hery on the other. These great nobles levied 
toll upon all who passed their castles. They cared 
little for the king, and would own no authority 
except their own. One of the proudest of them 
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lived in bis castle of Coucj — a fortress of surpriBiiig 
strength — and boasted — 

^ Nor king, nor prince, nor dnke, nor county am I, 
I am the lord of Coney." 

Louis did his best to protect his subjects, and he 
was greatly assisted by the wise counsels of Snger, 
Abbot of St. Denis. He called on the bishops and 
abbots and the townspeople to help him, and they 
armed their vassals and servants, who were only 
too glad to tnm against their old enemies. He also 
protected the pilgrims and merchants, and made 
tbe high roads safe for travellers ; and by degrees 
the country between the Loire, the Seine, and the 
Mame — the royal domain in fact — grew orderly and 
peaceful. So one after another the barons were 
snbdned by Louis, and had to give up their plunder 
and do homage to the king. Li return for the help 
he got from the people in the towns, Louis gave 
them charters and privileges, and freed them from 
the hateful taxes which they used to have to pay to 
the barons. From this time trade increased, and the 
townsmen grew rich, and while the barons lost 
much of their power, the commons or middle classes 
(as we call them now) became strong and powerful. 
They were able to make their own laws, choose 
their own magistrates, and manage their own a£fair8 
so long as they paid tribute to the king and helped 
him in his wars. 

Louis before long found himself at war with 
Henry L, the King of England, who was helped by 
his son-in-law, Henry V., Emperor of Germany, 
and as his own army was too small, Louis got 
together his vassals from all parts of France by 
unfurling the oriflamme. The oriflamme was a 
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sacred banner made of red silk covered with flames 
of gold, and was usually kept in tlie royal abbey 
of Saint Denis, It was never brought out except 
on some occasion of great danger, and as soon as it 
was known that this banner was unfurled, 200,000 
fighting-men at once came to help their king. 
The German Emperor was dismayed at these pre- 
parations, and we are told that "he preferred the 
shame of retreating like a coward to the risk of 
exposing his empire and himself to certain destruc* 
tion." He returned to Germany, and soon after- 
wards he died, and the war came to an end. 

In 1131, Louis lost his eldest son, who was killed 
by a fall from his horse as he was riding through 
the streets of Paris. These streets were narrow, 
dirty, and full of pigs, which ran about in the 
gutters. One of these pigs ran against the young 
prince's horse and caused him to fall, and he was 
so severely hurt that he only lived a few hours 
afterwards. 

Louis was greatly shocked at his son's death 
and could not take part in public affairs for some 
time ; but he had his second son (also named Louis) 
crowned, though he was only twelve years old, and 
a few years later he died himself, greatly loved 
by his subjects^ especially by the poor, whom he 
bad protected against the barons, and by the people 
in the towns to which he had given peace and 
freedom!. 

Something ought to be said of two famous church- 
men who lived in this reign, and whose names ought 
to be remembered. One of them was called Abelard, 
a powerful writer and preacher, who attracted large 
crowds by his eloquence, but he was accused of 
heresy by St. Bernard, and had to retire into the 

D 2 
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monastery of the Paraclete, where he passed the rest 
of his life in prayer and study. St. Bernard himself 
was the most holy and learned man of the time, and 
has been called the ''last of the Fathers of the 
Church." He was so earnest and eloquent, and so 
blameless of character, that he was consulted by 
nearly all the princes of Europe in their doubts and 
difficulties, and once had even to decide between two 
rival popes. He had no ambition himself, and refused 
even to be an archbishop, preferring to remain Abbot 
of Clairvaux, a mon€kstery which he had founded 
on the model of those founded by St. Benedict. 

Louis VII. was called " the Young," for he was 
only eighteen years old when he came to the throne 
in 1137. He was gentle and grave in character, and 
might have been as good a king as his father, if 
he had not made an unhappy marriage. His wife 
was Eleanor, daughter of the Duke of Aquitaine. 
Some of the richest provinces in France belonged 
to her, and became the king's property when he 
married her. But Eleanor was vain, careless, and 
fond of pleasure, and despised her husband because 
he was grave and pious, and said he was more like 
a monk than a king. They could not live happily 
together, and it was agreed at last that they should 
separate. So Eleanor became the wife of Henry II. 
of England, and thus the three great provinces of 
Anjou, Maine, and Aquitaine, which had been her 
marriage portion, became the English king's pro- 
perty, and for a time were lost to France. 

Louis YII. was not a wise king himself, but he 
was fortunate in having for his prime minister, 
Suger, the Abbot of Saint Denis, who had been his 
father's minister, and who was so wise and able 
that foreigners called him the Solomon of France, 
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and Louis himself spoke of him as the father of his 
country. 

Snger knew that it is the first duty of a king to 
live in his own country and watch over his own 
subjects ; and therefore, when Louis wished to join 
the German emperor in another Crusade, Suger did 
all he could to make him give up this foolish 
enterprise. But Louis was bent upon going to the 
Holy Land; for, in 1142, while besiegilng the tovm 
of Vitry, belonging to the Count of Champagne, the 
church where the people had fled for refuge was 
burnt to the ground, and no less than 1300 of them, 
men, women, and children, were destroyed. The cries 
of these poor wretches so weighed upon the king's 
mind, that he determined to make a Pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, by way of expiation. A few 
years later the news came that the Christian popu- 
lation of Edessa had been slaughtered by the Turks 
in a single night, and at Easter, 1146, a great 
assembly was held, where Louis and all his knights 
and nobles were present, with his beautiful queen 
Eleanor standing by his side, and near him St. 
Bernard, the Abbot of Clairvaux, in his monk's dress. 
Bernard addressed the assembly as eloquently as 
Peter the Hermit had done, when he preached the 
first Crusade, and no sooner had he ended than a 
cry of " crosses, crosses," broke from the multitude, 
and they tore strips from their dresses and put them 
on their shoulders as a sign that they would join 
the Crusade. Louis and his queen did the same, 
and in another year a large French army joined the 
German army under the emperor Conrad, and set 
out for the Holy Land. 

The history of this Crusade, like that of so many 
others, is a very sad one to rectd ; the more so when 
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one thinks how many lives were wasted in it, and of 
all the trouble and sorrow it brought upon the 
French* Louis and his soldiers inarched across 
Europe, and reached Constantinople safely in 1147 ; 
but when they crossed over into Asia Minor, they 
were attacked by the Turks in a narrow valley, and 
lost many men in battle, besides all their baggage 
and provisions. Many more died of hunger and 
sickness on the march, and at last, when they reached 
Satalia, a little sea-port town on the coast of the 
Gulf of Cyprus, they found there was only room in 
the ships for Louis and his nobles. So the king and 
his knights sailed back to Antioch, leaving behind 
them the poor foot-soldiers, who were all killed by 
the Turks, except three thousand, and these only 
saved their lives by giving up the Christian religion 
and becoming Mahometans. 

Louis, with the remnant of his army, at length 
reached Jerusalem, and was met there by the Em- 
peror Conrad; but after a vain attempt to take 
Damascus, Conrad went back to Germany, and Louis 
returned to France in 1149, after being away two 
years, without honour or reward, and with only 
300 left of the 150,000 brave soldiers who had set out 
on this miserable Crusade. 

Queen Eleanor, as you know, when she was 
divorced from Louis, married Henry II. of England ; 
and if you look at the map, you will see that except 
Brittany, nearly all Western France, then made up of 
Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, as well as Aquitaine, 
now belonged to the English, and that a large slice 
of France was thus lost to the French king. As 
Henry had got so much French land, he naturally 
wished to have more, and for the next twenty years 
there was almost continual war between France and 
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England. Louis took the part of Thomas-^-Becket, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had quarrelled 
with King Henry ; and when Becket was murdered 
in his own cathedral, Louis persuaded the Pope to 
put England under an Interdict.* Then Henry's 
three sons rebelled against their father, and Louis 
helped them to carry on war in Normandy against 
the English. No great battles were fought, but 
many towns were besieged, and the country people 
suffered, as they alvvays do when armies are fighting 
round them. 

The only other thing that is worth telling you of 
Louis YIL is that in his old age he went on a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Thomas-^-Becket in the 
Cathedral of Canterbury ; and though the King of 
England was his greatest enemy, he allowed him to 
come and go without harm. Becket was thought to 
be a saint and a martyr, and Louis hoped that if he 
prayed before his tomb his son might recover his 
health, for the young prince had been dangerously 
ill. But, as it turned out, Louis himself fell sick 
from the fatigue of his journey, and not long after- 
wards he died, after a long reign of forty-three years. 
He may have been a good man, but he was too weak 
and unstable to be called a good king. 

* For the explanation of this word, see p. 23. 
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Chapter IX. 

PHILIP AUaUSTUS— A.D. 1180-1228. 

How Philip Angnstiu did many wise and nseful acts; how he 
joined Richard Coear de Lion in a Crusade ; how he made war 
upon King John and conquered Normandy. 

T^TE now come to the greatest King of France who 
had reigned since Charlemagne; and whatever 
else you forget in French history, you must remem- 
ber Philip Augustus. He was tiie son of Louis VII • 
by his third wife, and was not bom tiU his father 
was fifty years old, and the people were so delighted 
that a prince had been bom at last, that they called 
him DieudonnS, or '< the gift of God ;** but he is better 
known to us as Philip Augustus, which probably 
means " the great " or " imperial," though some say 
he was called so because he was bom in the month 
of August. 

We call, or ought to call, a king grecU^ not so much 
because he is brave in war and conquers other 
nations, but because he rules his people well, makes 
them prosperous and happy, upholds the law, and 
maintains peace and order in his kingdom. This is 
what Charlemagne did, and this is what you will 
find Philip Augustus did ; and if you were to com- 
pare the state of France when he began to reign with 
what it was when he died, you would find it a different 
country altogether, so greatly was it improved and 
changed for the better ; and above all he left it 
one united kingdom instead of a collection of little 
states. 

All the first acts of Philip's reign were acts of peace. 
He built colleges and schools, as well as hospitals for 
the sick ; he also built walls round Paris, and had the 
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streets paved, for they were little better than open 
gatters before his time. And he began to bnild the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, and enlarged the famous 
palace of the Louvre, one of the finest in the world. 
Besides all this, he did much to check the power of 
the great barons, who stiLl thought themselves kings 
in their own domains, and he forced the great Duke 
of Bnrgnndy himself to pay him homage, and give 
back the lands which he had taken from the Church. 
Philip was doing this good work, and reigning 
wisely and usefully, when he was induced by the 
English king, Eichard I. (Coeur de Lion), to join 
him in a Crusade, in 1188. There was, perhaps, 
more reason for this Crusade than for the former 
one, since great troubles had come upon the Chris- 
tians in Palestine. A famous Saracen king, named 
Saladin, had defeated their bravest knights in a 
great battle near Lake Tiberias ; he had then taken 
the cities of Acre and Ascalon, and had laid siege to 
Jerusalem itself. The Christians inside the walls 
defended themselves bravely, and when Saladin 
offered them their lives and liberty if they would 
give up the city, they proudly refused — '* We would 
rather," they said, " destroy the city ourselves, as 
well as the Mosque of Omar* and the Stone of 
Jacob, and, when nothing is left but a heap of ruins, 
we will sally forth, sword in hand, and not one of us 
shall enter Paradise without sending ten Mussulmans 
there before him." When, soon afterwards, the news 
came to Europe that Jerusalem was actually taken 
by the Saracens, a Crusade was proclaimed at once 
by the Pope, and three great armies, led by Eichard 
of England, Philip Augustus, and the German Em- 

* The Mosque of Omar was the great Saracen church, and was 
hnilt on the site oi Solomon's Temple. 
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peror, set out for the Holy Land. Knights and 
soldiers from every nation in Europe joined these 
armies, and so powerful did the Crusaders seem 
when assembled before Acre, that one of the knights 
exclaimed, " If God will only stand neutral, the day 
is ours." 

You may have read in English history about this 
Crusade, of which Eichard I. was the hero, and in 
which Philip Augustus only played a second part. 
He was, perhaps, jealous of the English king, whose 
courage and strength in battle gave him the name 
of the Lion- Hearted, and whose pride made him dis- 
liked by the other princes. The town of Acre was 
taken by the Crusaders, and soon afterwards Philip, 
angry iJiat all the honour was given to Eichard, and 
seeing that success was really impossible, set out for 
France, leaving, however, a large body of French 
troops behind him to help to carry on the war. But, 
before he went, he took a solemn oath that he would 
not attack Eichard's land, or injure him while he was 
in Palestine. And, as the Pope obliged him to keep 
this oath, he did his best to do harm to Eichard in. 
other ways. So he made friends with Prince John, 
who was governing England while his brother was 
in the Holy Land, and who was his greatest enemy. 

After Philip's departure, quarrels broke out among 
the Crusaders, and though their army reached Jeru« 
salem, no real attempt was made to take the city, 
and Eichard would not even cast his eyes upon its 
towers, but veiled his face in his mantle, exclaiming, 
" My God, let me not behold thy city, since I am 
unable to take it." 

Then Eichard fell sick, and soon afterwards gave 
up the Crusade, and set out for England ; but on his 
way he was taken prisoner by Leopold, Duke 
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of Austria, with whom he had quarrelled, and who 
shortly afterwards gave his prisoner up to the 
Emperor of Germany > who shut him up in a castle. 
Philip hoped that he would have been kept there 
all his life, but the people of England raised a large 
sum of money, and ransomed their king, whereupon 
Philip wrote to John to bid him take care of him* 
self, " for the devil was unchained." 

When Bichard was free (a.d. 1194), and had re- 
turned to England, he at once made war on Philip, 
and brought an army across into Normandy. But, 
after a few years, passed in trifling skirmishes and 
sieges, and winning a battle near Vendome, Bichard 
was shot by an arrow while laying siege to a castle, 
and died of the wound. Thus Philip was delivered 
from his great enemy (a.d. 1199). 

John then became King of England, and though 
Philip had been his friend and ally while his brother 
reigned, he now thought there would be a chance of 
getting back Normandy, and the other provinces 
held by the English, for he knew John's weak and 
cowardly character. So he took the side of Prince 
Arthur, the son of John's elder brother Geoffrey, 
and as most of the people in Normandy and Brittany 
hated John, they helped Philip to make Arthur king 
instead of his uncle. 

After some fighting, Arthur fell into the hands of 
his cruel uncle, who shut him up in prison, and was 
said to have afterwards stabbed him with his own 
hand, and thrown his body into the Seine. 

The people of Brittany were very angry at the 
death of their young prince, and called upon Philip 
to avenge his murder, and make war upon John. 
Philip summoned John to appear before him and 
answer for his crime, and when John refused to come, 
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he was tried in his absence, found guilty of murder, 
and condemned to forfeit all his French possessions, 
which he held by homage to the king of France, 
and then Philip at once invaded Normandy. John 
was no match for the French king in battle, and 
kept retreating from one place to another, while 
Philip took castle after castle, even the strongest 
fortress of the time — Chateau Gaillard, or the Saucy 
Castle — which stood high up on a hill looking over 
the Seine, and had such strong towers and walls, 
that it seemed as if no enemy could take it. In 
fact, it would probably not have been taken even by 
Philip, had not the ropes by which the buckets were 
let down into the well got worn out; and, as the 
besieged had no more ropes, and could get no more 
water, they gave up the castle. 

At last, in 1204, Philip made himself master of 
Normandy, and all the other English possessions in 
France, except Gascony and Bordeaux ; and perhaps 
it was just as well for the peace of our own country, 
that John was such a feeble king, and lost all these 
provinces, for there had been nothing but wars on 
account of them for the last hundred years. 
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CHArTER X. 
PHILIP AUaUSTUS (continued).— 

m 

1205-1223. 

How Philip Augustus made war upon Flanders and won the battle 
of Bouvines ; how he quarrelled with the Pope, and how the 
kingdom was placed under an Interdict ; how a cruel war took 
place in Languedoc ; and how a French aimy invaded England. 

■pHILIP was not content with conquering Normandy, 
but thought he would try to conquer England as 
well ; and as King John was hated by his people, it 
is very likely that he would have succeeded. But, 
just when he had got together a fleet and an army, 
and was about to sail, the Pope stopped him, for 
John had put himself under his protection, and had 
consented to pay the Pope a yearly tribute of a 
thousand gold marks — in fact, England was now 
considered to be a part of the JPope's dominions. So 
Philip made war upon the Earl of Flanders instead, 
and, though the Flemish were helped by the German 
emperor, Otho, and by a large body of English sol- 
diers as well, Philip defeated this great army in a 
battle near Bouvines (1214), the greatest victory 
that had yet been won by French troops fighting 
together under one king. Philip was unhorsed and 
nearly lost his life, and the German Emperor was 
only saved by the valour of his guards. But the 
glory of the day rests with the five hundred Brabant 
mercenaries who refused to surrender to the French 
and were cut to pieces sword in hand. 

Like other French kings, Philip had a quarrel 
with the Pope on account of his marriage. His first 
wife had died, and he had promised to marry Ingel* 
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burglia, the daughter of the King of Denmark ; but 
he suddenly took a dislike to her, shut her up in a 
convent, and married Agnes de Meranie, the daughter 
of one of his nobles. The Pope took the side of the 
Danish princess, and, when Philip refused to marry 
her, he laid the kingdom under an Interdict, just 
as Gregory V. had done in the reign of Eobert the 
Pious. The fault of the king was again visited on 
his people. " It was horrible." says an eye-witness, 
" to see the doors of the churches closed and guarded, 
and Christians driven away from them like dogs. 
There was a deep sadness over the whole kingdom, 
while the organs and the voices of those who chanted 
God's praises were everywhere silent." This Interdict 
lasted eight months, and Philip in his anger declared 
that he would turn Mahometan ; but at last he was 
obliged to yield, and took his lawful wife out of the 
convent, but their marriage was an unhappy one. 
Agnes de Meranie died of a broken heart. 

Something must here be said about a great war 
which took place in 1208 in the South of France, in 
the fair and fertile country called Languedoc. The 
people there were said to have a strange form of 
worship, and to be heretics or enemies of the Church 
of Eome and of the Pope; so a Crusade was pro- 
claimed against them, just as if they had been Turks 
or Infidels. A large army was collected from all 
parts of France, and was led by the famous Simon de 
Montfort, a fierce and ruthless Templar who had 
fought in the Crusades, and was father of the Simon 
de Montfort of whom you read in English history. 
This Albigensian Crusade (as it was called from a 
city called Albi) was really a cruel and barbarous 
war, and lasted nearly twenty years. The beautiful 
country of Languedoc was wasted by fire and sword ; 
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the houses were burnt, the people were killed, and 
not even the women and children were spared. 
Bajmond, Count of Toulouse, did his utmost to 
defend the province, but his army could do little 
against the forces of De Montfort ; and as an instance 
of the cruel way in which this war was carried on, we 
are told that when the town of B6ziers was attacked 
by the Crusaders, one of the officers asked the Abbot 
of Citeaux how they were to distinguish the heretics 
from the true believers. " Slay them all," said the 
Abbot, "for the Lord knoweth those that are his." 
If the priests of the Church, whose duty it was to 
preach peace and goodwill to all men, were as cruel 
as this, yoxL may easily suppose what savage deeds 
were committed by the rude and ignorant soldiers. 
The people of B6ziers were all massacred, and their 
town was so utterly destroyed that not a living 
thing remained in it. 

One is almost glad to read that a sudden punish- 
ment came upon Simon de Montfort, the leader of 
these cruel troops.- As he was riding under the 
walLs of Toulouse, which his soldiers were besieging, 
in 1218, a large stone was shot from an engine on 
the walls, and crushed him to death in a moment. 

As not only Simon de Montfort but their great 
enemy. Pope Innocent III., was now dead, the people 
of Languedoc seemed to take heart, and they drove 
the Crusaders out of many of their towns ; but though 
the war ceased for a time, you will find that there 
was another Albigensian Crusade in the next reign. 

Philip himself took no part in this war, perhaps 
because he thought it was wasting men and money 
to employ them against people who would be his 
own subjects before long. But he was ready enough 
to make war when it suited him, and in 1216, when 
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the English barons asked him to send his son Louis 
to be their king instead of the tyrant John, Philip 
at once sent a French army, which landed, and 
marched to London. John retreated northwards, 
and, as" you know, lost all his money and baggage 
while crossing the Wash, and died himself shortly 
afterwards of a fever, near Newark, in 1216. And, 
as the barons preferred his yonng son Henry to a 
foreign prince, they made him king, and drove Lonis 
and his French troops out of England. 

Shortly afterwards Philip Augustus died, after 
being king forty-four years, and one is glad to read 
that on his death-bed he felt some remorse for having 
ill-treated the Jewish merchants at the beginning of 
his reign, and gave back part of the treasure he had 
so unjustly taken from them. 



Chapter XI. 

Society in the Middle Ages — Chivalry — Knighthood. 

TT is said that two millions of Europeans found 
their graves in the East during the Crusades ; 
but although the waste of life was enormous, 
these wars brought about many important changes 
for the better in society. Firstly, the condition 
of the poorer classes was much improved, as those 
serfs who volunteered to serve as Crusaders ob- 
tained their liberty, for none but a free man could 
be a Crusader. And a feeling of attachment and 
affection grew up between the noble and his vassals 
who had followed him to the Holy Land, and often 
guarded his life in battle at the risk of their own* 
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More than one serf could say to his master — " My 
lord, I found a cup of water for you in the desert — I 
shielded you with my body at the Siege of Antioch 
or Jerusalem." * Then again, the nobles required 
horses and armour and equipment for the expedition , 
and in many cases they sold or mortgaged their 
lands to the rich burghers of the towns, and it was a 
law in France that any man who bought an estate 
from a noble became a noble himself. Thus the 
large estates were subdivided, and a new class of 
nobility arose, who lessened the power of the great 
feudal barons. 

Other nobles again, before leaving France for 
Palestine, gave up their lands and riches to the 
monasteries and abbeys, which thus became wealthy 
and the owners of large domains. 

But most important of all was the growth of 
Chivalry. This word is connected with the French 
chevalier "a horseman," or knight, for the cavalry 
were the pride and flower of the feudal army. But 
the word also means knightly conduct, that is to 
Bay, those unwritten laws of honour which oblige 
every gentleman to be brave and truthful, loyal, 
and pure in heart, — to defend the weak and inno- 
cent, to be courteous to all, especially to women, and 
to be himself without fear and without reproach. 
All these virtues were supposed to be found in the 
knight of the Middle Ages, and when you read the 
romance of King Arthur, or Spenser's ** Faery 
Queen," or Tasso's " Deliverance of Jerusalem," or 
Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe " and " Talisman," you 
win understand all that is meant by chivalry ; and 
instances in actual history, such as ** The Chevalier 

♦ Michelet II., iv. 
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Bayard " and Sir John Chandos and Du Gnesclin, 
will show you that real knights could be as chivalrous 
as the heroes of romance. 

Only a man of noble birth could be knighted at 
all ; and even then he had first to go through a 
long training as a page and squire. He had to learn 
all noble and warlike exercises, such as riding and 
tilting, and to follow his lord when he went out 
hawking or hunting, or to attend him in the battle- 
field. Then the young squire had to show that he 
was himself worthy of the honour of knighthood by 
his courage or by some great feat of arms. And 
when at last he had "gained his spurs," and was 
thought worthy of being a knight, he had to watch 
the whole night through beside his armour, which 
was placed before the altar in some church or chapel. 
The next morning he entered a bath in token tiiiat 
his sins should be washed away : then he put on a 
snow-white tunic in token of his purity, and a 
crimson vest to Fhow that he was ready to shed his 
own blood for the good cause ; then a suit of black 
armour to signify the death for which he was always 
prepared. Then he girded on his sword, and the 
gold spurs were buckled on his heels, and, lastly, he 
knelt before the king or noble, who struck him 
thrice on the shoulder with his sword, and bade 
him be true, loyal, and faithful, and rise up a knight 
in the name of God and his patron saint. Then his 
horse was brought to the church door, and while 
the trumpets blew and the crowd shouted, the new* 
made knight rode forth scattering largesses of money 
right and left. 

No doubt, there was much vanity — one might 
almost say much nonsense— in many of these out- 
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ward forms of chivalry ; and no doubt also many of 
the knights broke their vows of chastity and honour, 
and were as cruel and brutal as the Front-de-Boeuf 
of whom you read in * Ivanhoe.* Still, chivalry added 
(as has been said) an unbought grace to life; it 
softened the fierceness of the age ; it taught men to 
respect truth and justice, to protect the weak, and 
also to fear God and honour the king. And besides 
this, it set up a noble ideal or pattern which all 
true knights strove to imitate, and kings them- 
selves often set the example of generosity and 
courtesy which was followed by their nobles and cap- 
tains. There is a story told us by the old chronicler, 
Froissart, which is worth remembering. 

A body of French troops tried to retake Calais 
after it had been surrendered to Edward III. during 
his French war, and a furious battle took place just 
outside the gate of the town. Edward himself fought 
in plain armour, wielding a two-handed sword, and 
crying " Ha, St. George I Ha, St. Edward ! " at every 
blow he struck. He singled out the strongest of 
his enemies, and at last encountered the Chevalier 
de Kibaiimont — one of the best and strongest 
knights on the French side — who more than once 
forced the English king upon his knees. But at 
last the French were overpowered by pumbers, and 
De Bibaumont yielded himself prisoner to the king 
*' rescue or no rescue." 

King Edward entertained his prisoners at a great 
banquet in the castle the same evening, and treated 
them with the greatest courtesy and politeness, but 
he praised the Chevalier de Bibaumont more than 
all. " Never," he declared, " did I find a man who 
gave me so much to do, body to body, as you have 
done this night. Therefore I adjudge to you this 

E 2 
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cbaplefc as the prize of the tournament" (taking off 
the string of pearls he wore), " and I pray you to 
wear it for my sake at all festivals, and declare unto 
the ladies that it was given you by Edward of 
England as a token of your valour. I discharge 
you also of any ransom, and you are free to depart 
to-morrow, if such be your pleasure." 

Yet, while reading this noble speech, we must 
remember that this is the same Edward who, shortly 
before this, could hardly be induced to pardon the 
six gallant burgesses of Calais, although their only 
fault had been to defend their city against the 
foreigner; and this disregard of men of humble 
birth and contempt for vassals and serfs, as if they 
were of different flesh and blood from themselves, 
was the great blot on chivalry. Those days were 
pleasant enough for the princes and nobles, with their 
fine armour and horses, their banquets, their hunting 
and their tournaments ; but they were hard times 
for the poor peasants, who could hardly get bread 
enough to eat, and were dragged from their homes 
and firesides to serve in foreign wars ; and they 
were hard too for the sick and aged, whose cottages 
might be burnt over their heads at any moment; 
hard also for the Jews, who were plundered and ill- 
treated, and for the travelling merchants, who were 
never sure that they might not have their money 
and goods taken from them by some rapacious 
baron. 

Besides this, though there was much splendour in 
dress and equipment, there was very little of what 
we should call domestic comfort. There was no 
glass in the windows, and frequently no chimneys, 
even in the dwellings of the rich ; the floors were 
uncarpeted and usually only strewn with rushes ; 
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the rooms in the castles themselves, built only for 
strength, were cold, gloomy, and cheerless. As for 
the poor, they lived in hovels and cabins amid dirt 
and misery. 



Chapter XII. 



Society in the Middle Ages {continue^ — Hunting; Tourna- 
ments ; Crests ; Enight>Templars ; Monasteries ; the Popes. 

T^O turn to another subject, something must be 

said about the amusements in the Middle Ages. 

Among them, as may be supposed, hunting took the 

first place. Much of the country was open and 

unenclosed. Everywhere there were large forests 

where wolves and wild boars abounded. There were 

deer-parks carefully preserved by forest laws, where 

no one wIlo was not of noble birth was allowed to 

kill a stag. Every baroiv kept his hounds and his 

hawks, and hardly stirred outside his castle without 

them ; and to this day you will see on the tombs of 

knights who died anywhere but in battle, their 

figures sculptured with a greyhound at their feet 

and a hawk perched upon their wrists. Even the 

clergy hunted when they could, and so far back as 

the year 774, we find the Abbot of St. Denis asking 

permission of Charlemagne to kill some stags, on the 

ground that venison was good for sick monks, and 

that the skins would be useful to bind their books 

in the library. 

Another favourite amusement was the Tourna- 
ment, which has been mentioned above, and this 
was one of the most splendid spectacles that can be 
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conceived. The toumameiit was a trial of skill and 
strength between rival knights, who fonght in full 
armour on horseback before a large assemblage, for 
a prize given by the ladies or for honour only. On 
a fixed day great wooden palisades or barriers were 
erected round a large open space with benches rising 
behind them, tier above tier, as in a modem circus. 
These were filled by all the lords and ladies in the 
neighbourhood in their richest dresses, and with 
their vassals and servants in attendance. Then the 
heralds sounded their trumpets ; the knights entered 
the arena, and at a given signal each of them couched 
his lance, that is, rested it against a hook fastened to 
the back of his saddle, and rode fall tilt against his 
adversary, directing his lance against his helmet, and 
striving to unhorse him by the force of the blow. 
These lances had their points blunted, but this rule 
was not strictly kept, and we hear of wounds and 
death caused in many of these tilting matches. Any 
^y yo^ J^ay see in the Tower of London life-sized 
figures of knights mounted on horseback, and armed 
exactly as they appeared in a tournament. 

The knights always wore vizors, or iron masks to 
protect their faces, both in a tournament and on the 
battle field ; and in order that one knight might be 
distinguished from another, they wore some mark 
or crest upon their helmets, and would have the 
same embroidered on the surcoat which they wore 
over their armour. These crests were often intended 
to represent the wearer's achievements or supposed 
character ; thus, a knight who had been in the Holy 
Land would choose a Saracen's head for his crest, or 
the figure of a savage man; while another would 
choose a lion as a sign of his courage, or a wild boar 
to show his fierceness ; and, as you may remember. 
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oar own Flantagenet kings wore a sprig of broom 
(the Latin of which is 'glania genista), supposed to 
show their lowly spirit. 

If a knight wore a white mantle with a red 
cross upon it, he was always known to be Knight 
Templar, that is, a member of a famous military 
order, established in the time of the Crusades, and 
supposed to be the special guardians and protectors 
of the Temple or Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
They were half monks and half soldiers, bound by 
strict vows of chastity and temperance, which they 
did not, however, always keep ; they were governed 
by peculiar laws drawn up by the great St. Bernard 
in 1128, and were under the absolute control of a 
Grand Master of their own. These Templars were 
the boldest soldiers in the Crusading armies, and 
much of the success of the Christians was due to 
their prcwess in the field. But when the Crusades 
were over, the Templars rapidly became wicked and 
corrupt; and their pride and wealth brought a 
terrible punishment upon them in the reign of 
Philip the Fair, as you will read afterwards.* The 
Templars had possessions not only in France but 
in England, and the Temple Church in London 
takes it name from them, and was indeed founded by 
brethren of this powerful order. 

There was another important influence besides chi- 
valry which helped to soften and civilise the manners 
of the times, and this was the Church, especially by 
means of the monasteries. These, like other great 
institutions, had grown from small beginnings. A 
few men and women, who had grown weary of the 
world, and sought for peace and repose, separated 
themselves from society and retired into a monastery 

♦ See page 70. 
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or convent, as it might be, where they passed the 
greater part of their time in prayer and fasting. 
Even kings and princes often desired to become 
monks, out of sheer weariness of life. William I. of 
Normandy would have retired into the Monastery of 
Jumieges, if the abbot would have allowed him. 
Henry II., the German emperor, was hardly pre- 
vented from giving up his kingdom and becoming a 
monk at Verdun ; and later on in history you will 
find the great emperor Charles V. actually resigning 
his throne to his son, and living for the rest of 
his life in the abbey of St. Just, in Spain. Often, 
as in the case of the monasteries founded by the 
great St. Benedict and St. Bernard, the lives of the 
monks were governed by the strictest rules. They 
wore sackcloth next their skin, slept on hard couches, 
lived on the coarsest food, and frequently passed the 
night on their knees before the altar. 

By degrees, however, many of these monasteries 
became wealthy. One French king after another 
made them presents of land, and sent pictures and 
precious stones to adorn the altars and shrines of 
the saints. The Crusaders also sold or gave them 
their property before leaving France for Palestine. 
The children of rich parents always brought large 
presents with them when they became monks ; and 
many wealthy men on their death-beds left hand- 
some legacies to the monasteries on condition of 
prayers being said for .the welfare of their souls. 
In fact, the Church property increased so enor- 
mously, that at the end of the twelfth century the 
monks and clergy are said to have owned half the 
soil of France. Besides this, the abbots and bishops 
had their tenants and vassals, their yeomen and men- 
at-arms, like the feudal barons ; and many of them, 
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like the Prince-Bishops of Li^ge, owned small pro- 
vinces of their own, and the Pope of Borne ruled 
over a much larger state. 

No doubt, many of these monasteries became cor- 
rupt as they became wealthy, and the monks often 
forgot their vows, and became vicious and luxurious ; 
but there is no doubt also that in their earlier days 
they did much good. They entertained strangers, 
they gave alms to the poor and sick, they educated 
the youth, they taught the people agriculture and 
cultivated waste lands, they preserved for us the 
writings and literature of ancient times, and, above 
all, they gave shelter to the weak and oppressed. 
In ttose wild and lawless days, when a man, as it is 
said, carried his life in his hands, these monasteries 
were like the green spots in the barren desert, where 
a man could find peace and rest, and say his prayers, 
and read his books, or tend his garden, without fear 
of injury. Indeed, a great writer says, that if it had 
not been for the monasteries, society in Europe in 
these Dark Ages would have consisted of beasts of 
burden and beasts of prey ; that is to say, one class 
would have been the poor, wretched, and oppressed 
tillers of the soil, and the other the cruel and rapa- 
cious feudal barons. 

The head of the Church in all countries at this 
time was the Bishop of Bome, or the Pope, for Bome 
was the most ancient and most dignified of all the 
bishoprics, and the Pope claimed to be the direct 
successor of St. Peter, and to be the supreme head 
of all Catholics in all lands. At first the Pope only 
claimed the right of deciding matters of religion; 
but by degrees, as one Pope after another grew more 
powerful, they began to interfere in the State affairs 
of other countries, and Gregory I., who was Pope 
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in A.D. 690, declared himself to be God's vice-gerent 
upon earth, and to have the right of controlling 
kings and emperors as he pleased. 

This power, though not often used, was never lost 
sight of by the Popes, and five hundred years later, 
in 1073, another Pope, Gregory VII., better known 
as Hildebrand, went so far as to excommunicate the 
German Emperor, Henry lY., and deprive him of 
his kingdom, and forced him to sue for pardon on 
his knees. And, as you have read, in more than one 
case in French history the Pope for the time being 
forced the French king to obey him, by using the 
terrible weapons of an excommunication or an 
interdict. 



Chapter XIII. 



LOUIS VIIL— A.D. 1223-1226; LOUIS IX.— 

A.D. 1226-1270. 

How Louis the Lion made war on Languedoc, and how he died 
after a short reign ; how the kingdom was governed by Queen 
Blanche ; how Saint Louis went on a Crusade ; how his army 
was destroyed and he was himself taken prisoner ; how he was 
ransomed and returned to France ; how he reigned wisely and 
justly ; how he set out on another Crusade, and died in Africa. 

rrHERE is very little to say about Louis VIII., who 
succeeded Philip Augustus, and was called 
" Louis the Lion," though he had not much of the 
lion in his character, and of his two wars one was, 
as you will see, a very unfortunate one. This was 
another Crusade against the wretched people of 
Languedoc, who had been so cruelly treated in the 
last reign. But the Pope declared they were here- 
tics and unbelievers, and ought to be rooted out of 
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the land. So Louis iDvaded Languedoc with a large 
army. 

He took the town of Avignon after a long siege, 
and lost many of his soldiers from disease and want 
of food; and then he attacked Toulouse, another 
strong city, but the winter came on, and Louis him- 
self caught the fever which had carried off so many 
of his troops, and he died on his way home, after a 
short reign of four years. 

His young son, Louis IX., a boy of twelve, now 
became king (1226), but as he was too young to 
reign by himself, his mother, Queen Blanche, became 
Begent, and governed the country till her son came 
of age. 

This Louis is always known as ''Saint Louis," 
from his unselfish and blameless character, and after 
his death, the Pope declared him to be a Saint, and 
had his name given to one of the Saint's-days in 
the Eoman Catholic calendar. 

The great barons did not like the idea of being 
governed by a woman, and they soon formed a 
league against Queen Blanche, and were headed by 
the Count of Brittany, Pierre Mauclerc. But they 
found that though she was a woman, she had the 
heart and courage of a king. She made them all 
submit to her, and was greatly helped by one of 
them called Thibault, the Count of Champagne, who 
much admired Queen Blanche, and gave up part of 
his own estates to her; for he said that he could 
deny her nothing : " By my faith, madam, my 
heart, my body, my life, my lands, are yours." 

Even when Louis was twenty-one years old, and 
was married himself. Queen Blanche still continued 
to rule the kingdom, and she was so wise and good 
that the country became rich and prosperous. But 
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she was so jealous of power that she did not even 
like Louis to be with his wife Margaret unless she 
was there herself. " You will not let me speak to 
mj husband," Margaret complained, ** whether living 
or dying." 

The English, who were helped by some of the 
French barons, tried again to get back Normandy, 
but they were defeated by Louis and his troops in a 
battle at Taillebourg (1242), and had to give up not 
only Normandy, but all their possessions in France 
except Gascony. 

In 1244 Louis fell sick of a fever, and was almost 
given up for dead ; but, as he was lying on his bed, 
he asked one of his attendants to put a cross upon 
his breast, and then he fell into a deep sleep, and 
when he awoke the fever had left him. Just then 
news of a terrible disaster had come from Palestine, 
and it seemed to him as if this cross had saved h^s 
life, and was a sign to him that God intended that 
he should lead a Crusade. And though his wife and 
mother and his friends begged him with tears to 
stay at home among his own people, he would not 
listen to them, but unfurled the Oriflamme, collected 
an army, and set sail for the East in the summer of 
1248. 

Since the last Crusade, troubles had again come 
upon the Christians in Palestine. Jerusalem had 
been taken by a tribe of Mongols or Tartars, who 
had spread over the whole of Asia, burning and 
destroying as they went, and were more fierce 
and cruel than the Turks themselves; and the 
Christian knights had been defeated in a great battle 
at Gaza, where they lost thirty thousand of their 
number. Only a few towns in Palestine, such as 
Tyre and Acre, now belonged to the true believers. 
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Louis and his army landed at Cyprus, as Philip 
Augustus had done before; and after taking in 
stores and provisions they sailed to Damietta, a town 
at the mouth of the Nile; for Egypt as well as 
Palestine had been conquered by the Saracens, and 
Louis thought that this country would make a good 
steppingHstone to the Holy Land. The French 
drove the Saracens out of Damietta, but instead of 
pursuing them as they should have done, they 
•waited five months until the waters of the Nile had 
gone down, for, as you know, the Nile overflows its 
banks and deluges the country of Egypt every 
year. 

At last, in the spring of 1250, Louis and his 
army set out for Cairo, which the Crusaders in their 
ignorance supposed to be the ancient Babylon and to 
be full of treasures. They got as far as the town 
of Mansourah, but there a great misfortune came 
upon the French army, for one body of troops 
which had crossed a deep canal and attacked the 
Turks, were hemmed in on all sides. The enemy 
poured showers of stones and arrows from the walls, 
and threw down balls of what was called Greek 
fire. These flew through the air like fiery serpents 
and burnt everything they touched, and no water 
could extinguish the flame. And so all these French- 
men, who were led by Eobert of Artois, the king's 
brother, lost their lives. 

Many others died from the heat, while the stench 
from 60 many unburied corpses caused fever and 
sickness to break oufc among them ; and even those 
•who were left grew so weak and feeble that they 
could hardly stand upright, much less fight the 
Saracens. 

Louis now thought that if he could only reach 
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Damascus he might save what was left of his army ; 
so he began to march towards that town. But the 
Turks pursued him, killing his men by hundreds ; 
and at last Louis gave himself up as a prisoner, 
and all his soldiers were killed except those who 
were rich enough to ransom their lives. 

The story of this wretched Crusade is told us by a 
brave knight, the Sieur de Joinville, who himself 
went through it all and was lucky enough to escape 
with his life ; and he tells us how brave and patient 
Louis was, so that even the Saracens admired his 
courage. The Sultan was a gallant and generous 
foe, and offered to set Louis free if he would pay a 
million gold bezants (400,000Z.) as a ransom for him- 
self and what was left of his army. " I will gladly 
pay that sum," the king answered, " for the ransom 
of my army, and for my own life I will give up the 
town of Damietta to the Sultan, for my rank is too 
high to be valued in money." The Sultan was so 
struck by this noble answer that he at once gave up 
a fifth part of the ransom. But soon afterwards 
this generous Saracen was killed by his own soldiers, 
who rebelled against him; they even forced their 
way into Louis' tent, and for a time the king*s life 
was in great danger. His courage, however, im- 
pressed even the Saracens, and after a while he was 
set free, when the ransom had been paid by his 
subjects, who even melted down the silver railings 
round Bichard Co8ur de Lion's tomb at Bouen, in 
order to raise the money. But even then, Loids did 
not return to France, for he thought he had done 
too little, and was perhaps ashamed to face his own 
people after losing so many brave soldiers. '' Had I 
alone to endure the disgrace and misfortune," he 
said to a Bishop, " I should be resigned, but alas ! 
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through me all Christendom has fallen into disgraoe 
and confusion." So he went to Palestine and stayed 
there four years, repairing the walls of some of the 
cities which had been left in ruins by the Turks, 
and ransoming many Christians from slavery. But 
he would not visit Jerusalem itself, for he thought 
that it was unworthy of a Christian king to visit 
the Holy City as a simple pilgrim, without deHvering 
it frgm the enemies of God. 

At last he heard of the death of his mothei^ 
Queen Blanche, who had ruled France well and wisely 
in his absence, but whose heart had been broken by 
all the trouble that had come upon her son and Ids 
army. So Louis returned to his own kingdom in 
1254, and for the next sixteen years he ruled wisely 
and justly, and these sixteen years were by far the 
best and most useful part of his reign. Many are 
the stories told of his piety, his goodness, and his 
unselfi-sh love of justice, which caused him to be re- 
garded as a saint upon earth. He would not, if he 
could help it, allow even the poorest of his subjects 
to suffer wrong, and he was so honest and upright 
that he gave back of his own accord the lands 
which had been unjustly taken by former kings; 
while at the same time, without making war, he 
contrived to add several provinces to France. In 
this way he gave back to Henry III. of England 
the north of Aquitaine, while Henry III. in his turn 
gave up his claims to Normandy, Touraine and 
Anjou. When his counsellors objected, Louis made 
them this noble answer; "Sirs," he said, "the 
ancestors of the king of England very justly lost 
the possessions which I keep ; and the land which I 
give up, I give up not because he has a right to it, 
but to create love between his children and mine 
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who are first cousms. What I give to him, it 
appears I use right well. He was not formerly my 
vassal, but now he comes to do me homage." And 
as a proof that foreign princes admired his wisdom 
and honesty, Louis was often asked to judge in their 
disputes. Even Henry III. and the barons of 
England appealed to him to settle their differences. 

It might have been thought that Louis had had 
enough of war with the Turks, but he still wore the 
cross upon his shoulder, and this was a sign that he 
had not given up the idea of another Crusade. So 
when he heard that the city of Antioch had been 
taken by the Mamelukes, a fierce Egyptian tribe, 
he once more, in the year 1270, set out for the East 
on the eighth and last Crusade that we hear of in 
history. 

He first sailed to Tunis, in Africa, in the vain 
hope that he could induce the Sultan of Tunis to 
become a Christian, but this peaceful mission soon 
turned to war. His soldiers and Genoese sailors had 
heard of the riches of Tunis, and began by plunder- 
ing the vessels in the harbour of the ancient city of 
Carthage. Then they attacked the city itself, and 
put the garrison to the sword. But the hot sun of 
Africa and the burning winds of the desert brought 
plague and sickness upon the troops. One of the 
king's sons died, and many of his bravest knights and 
barons, and at last Louis was himself seized by the 
same deadly sickness. He lingered on for three 
weeks, and then finding himself at the point of 
death, he bade his attendants lay him on a bed of 
ashes, and lying thus he died peacefully with the 
words on his lips : *' I will enter into Thy House, 
Lord ; I will worship in Thy holy tabernacle." 

While we may regret that he did not remain in 
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France, instead of wasting so many lives in the 
Crusades, we cannot help admiring the courage, the 
goodness, and the strong love of justice which gained 
for him the title of " Saint Louis." 



Chapter XIV. 

PHILIP III.— 12 70-1285. 

How Philip the Bold hung the traitor La Brosse ; how the French- 
men in Sicily were massacred; how Philip made war upon* 
Pedro, King of Arragon. 

Q AINT Louis's eldest son, Philip, had been in Tunis 
with his father, and after this sad end of the 
Crusade, he sailed back to France, bringing with him 
the bodies of his father, his brother, his uncle, his 
aunt, and that of his wife, who had died on the way 
home. 

Philip III. was a just and well-meaning king, but he 
was unfortimately dull, simple, and easily deceived, 
and it is not clear whv the French should have called 
him " the Bold." Still, his reign was fairly pros- 
perous, and he may be reckoned among the good 
kings of France, of whom you will not find many in 
French history. 

The person whom Philip liked and trusted most 
in the early part of his reign was his barber, Peter de 
La Brosse, whom he made a noble, but who abused 
his master's kindness. For he told him false stories 
about his queen, and even said that she had poisoned 
her step- son. At first Philip believed these false re- 
ports, but soon afterwards he found out that La Brosso 
was a traitor himself; so he had him hung upon the 
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great gibbet at Montfaucon. This gibbet was a 
square scaffold, and had four rows of arches on each 
of the four sides, with beams and nooses fastened to 
them, so that sixty-four men could be hung at once. 
This shows you how common the punishment of death 
was in those barbarous times. 

Philip's uncle, Charles of Anjou, had made himself 
master of Naples and Sicily in the last reign, and 
was the most powerful prince in Italy. JJe was 
proud and fierce, very unlike his brother Saint Louis, 
and a writer says of him that " he smiled seldom, 
spoke and slept little, but did much." His cruelty 
and rapacity made him so hated by his subjects 
that they joined with Pedro, the King of Arragon, 
to get rid of Charles and the French altogether. 
On Easter Monday, in 1282, just as the bells were 
ringing for Vespers or evening service, and the 
streets of Palermo were filled with people in their 
holiday costume, a beautiful Sicilian maiden was 
insulted by a Frenchman close to one of the churches. 
Her lover stabbed the Frenchman to the heart, and 
instantly a cry arose through the city "Death to 
the French," and all through the island the Sicilians \ 
murdered every Frenchman they could find. This 
terrible massacre was called " the Sicilian Vespers," 
because it began as the vesper or evening bell was 
ringing. 

Charles was furious when he heard of this (he was 
in Naples, his other kingdom, at the time), and he 
and his nephew Philip at once made war upon Pedro ^ 
and the Sicilians. But his fleet was defeated and 
his own son taken prisoner, and his rage and grief 
threw him into a fever, of which he died (1285). 

Philip then thought he would make war upon 
Pedro in his own kingdom in the north of Spain, 
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but his fleet with all the food for his army was taken 
by the Spaniards, and Philip was so mortified and 
cast down by the loss, that he too fell sick and died 
on his march back to France in 1285. 



Chapter XV. 

PHILIP IV.— 1285-1314. 

How Philip the Fair made war upon the Flemings ; how he 
qaarrelled with Pope Boniface VIII. and insulted him in his own 
palace ; how the Popes came to live at Ayignon ; how Philip 
destroyed the Order of the Templars; how he plundered hJA 
subjects and debased the coinage. 

pHILIP the Bold was succeeded by his son Philip, 
called " the Fair," from his good looks and fine 
person ; but his mind was by no means so fair as his 
body, for though he was clever and able, he was also 
false and cruel, and greedy of money. He seems, 
indeed, not to have known what truth and justice 
meant, and during his long reign the country knew 
no peace. 

Philip always preferred to gain his ends by 
craft, when he could, instead of by open force ; and 
Bo he took advantage of a quarrel between some 
English and French sailors to make war upon Ed- 
ward I. of England, and by a false promise he got 
possession of six towns in Guienne belonging to the 
English. Peace, however, was afterwards made by 
the help of the Pope, and Edward's son, afterwards 
Edward II., married Philip's daughter, Isabella, who 
seemed to inherit all her father's vices. 

Philip's next scheme of ambition was to make 
himself master of Flanders, for he coveted the riches 
of that country, and thought that the Flemings would 
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be easy to conquer. He got the Duke of Flanders 
into his power by a piece of deceit, and then he in- 
vaded FLmders with a large army, and for a time 
he was master of it. Bat the Flemings found him 
so harsh, and had to pay him such heavy taxes, that 
they rose all through the country, and killed all the 
French. Soon afterwards they defeated the French 
army- in a great battle at Courtray, in 1302; and 
killed so many French knights that 4000 of their 
gilt spurs were taken from the dead bodies and himg 
up in the great church at Courtray. 

Although Philip revenged this defeat, yet he 
found the Flemings so brave and obstinate in defence 
of their liberty that he could not subdue them, so he 
made peace with them and let them alone. 

From the first Philip sought to lessen the power 
of the Church. He forbade the clergy to sit in any 
of the courts of law, and also lessened the amount of 
gifto in mortmain — ^that is to say, money and pro- 
perty which might be legally left to the Church by 
a man on his death-bed. 

There is one good thing which Philip did, 
though, as usual, he only did it because it suited 
his own ends and brought him money. He freed 
his country and the clergy of France from the power 
of the Pope of Bome, who, as you may remember, 
had up to this time been constantly meddling with 
French affairs. This Pope, with whom Philip 
quarrelled, was called BonifiEice YIII., and though 
a very old man he was as proud and overbearing as 
Philip himself. Philip wanted money and wished 
the clergy to pay him taxes like other people ; but 
the Pope declared that the clergy were his subjects, 
and were not bound to pay money to the King of 
France. This quarrel went on for some years, and 
many angry letters and messages were sent between 
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Boniface and Philip, till at last the Pope published 
hifl famous Bull * or decree known as the " Vwim 
Sanctam" (from the Latin words with which it 
began), in which he claimed absolute power over 
things temporal as well as spiritual, and threatened 
to excommunicate and depose the King of France. 

Then Philip sent some hired soldiers under one 
of his captains, by name Nogaret, and an Italian 
prince called Colonna, who forced their way into 
the Pope's country-house, seized him and tied him 
on a horse with his face to the tail, and carried him 
off to prison. Colonna is even said to have struck the 
old man in the face with his mailed gauntlet. For 
two days Boniface would neither eat nor drink, and 
though the people of Bome delivered him from his 
persecutors, the insult and the tei;ror which he had 
Buffered actually drove him mad. He was found 
dead in his room, with his staff gnawed by his teeth, 
and with his grey hair covered with blood, as if he 
had dashed his head against the wall. It was said 
of this Pope that he entered the Church like a fox, 
ruled it like a Hon, and left it like^ a dog. 

The next Pope, Benedict XI., reigned only nine 
months, and was said to have been poisoned by 
some fruit sent him by one of his enemies. Then 
Philip induced the cardinals to elect the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, who promised to submit to the king in 
various ways as the price of his election. This 
Pope became Clement V., and lived on French terri- 
tory, first at Lyons and then at Avignon; in fact 
he was the subject and almost the prisoner of the 
King of France, and from this time (1305) for 
nearly seventy years, the popes continued to live 
at Avignon instead of Bome. 

♦ So-called from the golden kt^la or ball with the Pope's seal on 
it, which was affixed to the decree. 
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Philip had spent so much money in his war with 
Flanders that he tried to get more by unlawful means. 
First he turned upon the Jews,. took all their riches 
from them, and drove them out of France. Then 
he agreed with his friend Pope Clement to seize 
all the property belonging to the Knight-Templars. 
These Templars, who have been described in a 
former chapter,* had many houses and much wealth 
in France, especiaUy in Paris, where their large 
buildings and treasury of the Temple took up a 
third of the city. But as the Templars had grown 
rich, they had grown idle and luxurious, and had 
given up their simple habits of life, and indulged 
in feasting and riot of all- kinds. Indeed, " to drink 
like a Templar" was a common saying in those 
times. Moreover, their pride and haughty manners 
had made them many enemies, and their power and 
wealth had up to this time enabled them to defy 
the royal authority. 

On the 12th of October, 1307, Philip ordered all. 
the Templars in France to be thrown into prison, 
accusing them of -every kind of crime, and seized 
upon their lands and goods. Many of them were 
cruelly tortured, while others were burnt alive, and 
the Grand Master of the Order, with some of his 
companions, was burnt by a slow fire on an island 
in the Seine, close to the royal palace. It is said 
that, from the midst of the flames the aged Templar 
called on his cruel enemies, Philip and Pope Clement, 
to appear before the judgment seat of God, the 
one within forty days, and the other within a year, 
and there to answer for their crime. Whether this 
story is true or not, certain it is that both Philip 
and the Pope died within a year. 

This was by far the worst of the many wicked 

* See page 55. 
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actions done by Philip, but we find that even to the 
end of his life he treated his subjects like a tyrant, 
made them pay heavy taxes, seized their gold and 
jewels, and once took half the silver plate in the 
kingdom by way of a tax. Besides this, he meddled 
with their private life, even fixing the number of 
suits of clothes a man should wear, and the number 
of dishes he should have for dinner. Moreover, he 
debased the coinage by mixing with baser metals 
all the gold and silver that was coined. All these 
petty acts of tyranny made him hated and feared 
"by his people, and he was rightly named by an 
Italian poet " the False Coiner," and " the Pest of 
France." In 1314 he died by a fall from his horse 
while hunting in the forest of Fontainebleau, and 
seems to have felt some remorse in his last moments, 
for he besought his son Louis to have pity on the 
people, to lessen the taxes, and to coin no base 
money. 



Chapter XVI. 



LOUIS X.— 1314-1316; PHILIP V.— 1316-1322; 
OH ABLE S lY.— 1322-13 28. 

How Philip lY.'s three sons reigned one after another ; how their 
reigns were short and unhappy ; how there was an insurrection 
of the peasants ; how the Jews and lepers were cruelly treated. 

"DHILIP IV. left three sons who reigned one after 
the other, but they all died young, and none 
of them left any sons to succeed him; and people 
thought it was the punishment of God on Philip IV. 
for his sins that his posterity should be thus cut off 
in the next generation. 
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Louis X. was the first of these short-lived kings. 
He was called "Hutin," which means fractions or 
noisy, bnt we have no means of knowing whether he 
deserved that name, for he can scarcely be said to 
have reigned at all. He left everything to his 
nncle, Charles of Valois, while he hunted and feasted 
and amnsed himself. 

It was said of this Charles of Valois, as it was 
said of John of Gaunt in our own history, that he 
was son of a king, father of a king, and brother of 
a king, but was never king himself. Almost his 
first act was to revenge himself on the late king's 
minister, Enguerrand of lilarigny, who was scarcely 
allowed to defend himself, but was hung like a 
thief on the great gibbet at Montfaucon without a 
fair trial. 

The only thing worth remembering in this reign 
was a law which made all the serfs in France free, 
or rather obliged them to buy their freedom of the 
king with a sum of money. Up to this time they 
had been simply slaves, and belonged to the noble 
on whose estate they worked; but now it was 
declared that, according to the law of nature, each 
man ought to be bom free, and that the kingdom of 
the Franks or Freemen should be so in reality. 

Louis Hutin died after a short reign of two years, 
by overheating himself at tennis, and then going 
into a damp grotto and drinking iced wine to cool 
himself. 

For three hundred years up to this time (1316) 
the crown of France had come direct from father to 
son, but now the question arose whether, as Louis 
Hutin's infant son was dead, his brother Philip or 
his aunt Joan should succeed him. Now, what is 
known as the Salic Law held good in France, and 
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pari of this law was that no woman could ever hold 
lands of her own, but that they must go to the next 
male heir. Hence it is that there has never been a 
queen in French history. One reason for this law 
was that most of the lands in France were held on 
what is called the Feudal System ; * that is to say, 
they were given to the nobles by the king on con- 
dition that they and their followers should follow 
him to battle and fight for him, and this of course a 
woman could not do. 

So Louis Hutin's brother, Philip V., known as 
" the Long," from his tall stature, became king, but 
his reign was a short and evil one. Troubles of 
all Hnds came upon the French, and the country 
seemed to be going back to the Dark Ages. 

The Franciscans or friars of the order of Saint 
Francis, who used to go about the country preaching 
and begging alms, were attacked for being enemies 
to the Pope, and numbers of them were burnt alive. 
Then the wretched peasants, who had been so 
brutally ill-treated, rose against their masters, and 
armed themselves with scythes and axes. Forty 
thousand of them set off on a wild journey towards 
the £ast, on a pretence of making a Crusade, and 
covered the country of Languedoc. They broke 
open prisons, and plundered the towns and churches, 
hut were in their turn attacked by the soldiers 
sent by the king, and were slain in thousands. 

The Jews were again most cruelly treated. All 
their wealth was seized by the king, and they were 
thrown into prison, tortured, burnt alive, or slain 
hy the sword. Lastly, the lepers— poor people who 
suffered from a dreadful disease called leprosy — ^were 
accused of conspiring with the Jews and of poisoning 

♦ See page 16, 
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the wells. Many of them were tortured and burnt 
alive; and those who were allowed to live, were 
shut up in little houses where food was brought to 
them, and were forbidden even to go outside the 
doors. If they died, they were to be buried in these 
huts and not in the churchyard. 

There was nothing but misery and distress from 
one end of France to the other, and one is glad 
when Philip V.'s miserable reign came to an end 
in 1322. 

He again left no sons, and as the Salic Law pre- 
vented his daughter coming to the throne, his 
brother Charles IV., kaown as "the Fair," suc- 
ceeded him. 

His sister Isabella, who was so wicked that she 
has been called "the She Wolf of France," was 
married to Edward II. of England; but, as you 
know, she made war on her husband, and had him 
murdered in Berkeley Castle. And, sad to say, her 
brother Charles helped her both with men and 
money to carry out her wicked designs. 

Charles IV. died of a fever at the age of thirty- 
four, and though he had been married three times, 
he left no son to succeed him; and the long 
line of kings, descended from Hugh Capet, thus 
came to an end, and the succession passed to a 
younger branch of the family. 
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Chapter XVII. 

THE HOUSE OP VALOIS. PHILIP VI.— 

1328-1349. 

How Philip the Fortunate defeated the Flemish in a great battle 
at Cassel ; how he quarrelled with the Count of Artois ; how the 
Hundred Years' War began ; Bow the English won the battle of 
Slays ; how Edward III. invaded France and won the battle of 
Crecy ; how the English took Calais ; how many thousand 
people died of the Black Death. 

pHILIP VI, called "the Fortiinate," — though 
nothing oonld be less fortunate than the events of 
his reign — ^was the first cousin of Charles IV., and a 
son of the Charles of Yalois mentioned in the last 
chapter. 

It is very doubtful whether Edward III. of Eng- 
land had not really a better claim to the throne than 
Philip, for Edward was the son of Isabella, and there- 
fore a nephew of Charles IV. ; but Edward was young 
at this time, while Philip was much older, and was a 
Frenchman, and so he became king. All the same, 
Edward did not give up his claim, and though he 
paid homage to Philip, he only waited till he should 
be strong enough to make himself King of France. 

Philip was brave and generous, and fond of pomp 
and show, and did nothing for the first few years of 
his reign but give feasts, and dances, and tourna- 
ments to his nobles in his splendid castle of 
Vincennes. Among these nobles was the Count of 
Flanders, who asked the king to help him to subdue 
his subjects, for they had rebelled against him ; so 
Philip raised an army of his feudal barons and their 
followers, " the fairest and greatest host in the world," 
we are told; and then he invaded Flanders and 
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almost destroyed the Flemish army in a battle near 
Cassel (1328), a victory which wiped out the memory 
of the great defeat at Courtray in Philip IV.'s reign. 

Not long after this, Philip quarrelled vnth his 
favourite minister Eohert, Count of Artois, who had 
married the king's sister, and who was ''the man 
of all the world who had most helped the king to 
attain to his crown and heritage." Eobert of Artois 
was accused of having forged some letters, and of 
using magical arts to kill the queen and her son. 
He was found guilty and was exiled for Ufe, and fled 
to the English court ; and Edward III. was only too 
glad of some excuse for making war on France. 

Then began, in 1337, what was known as the 
Hundred Yeaks' War between France and England, 
and, as you will see, the French lost many battles, 
and thousands of their best soldiers, whUe the 
country people suffered great distress, for their corn- 
fields and vineyards were trampled down and wasted, 
and the harvest could not be gathered in. 

Edward III. had the Flemings for his allieB at the 
beginning of the war, and a famous brewer, named 
Van Artevelde, helped them greatly. The first attack 
v^ras by sea. One Sunday morning, while the people 
were at church, a French fleet crossed the Channel 
and sacked and burnt Southampton; but in June 
1340, Edward sailed from London with a fine fleet, 
filled with his best seamen and soldiers, and attacked 
the French fleet at Slxjys, on the river Schelde. The 
fight lasted the whole day, and the ships grappled 
one another with chains and hooks of iron, while the 
sailors fought vnth swords and axes on the decks as if 
it had been a land battle. Sir Walter Manny, one of 
Edward's bravest captains, boarded and took the 
Christopher, the largest French vessel, which they had 
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once taken from the English ; and at last the whole 
French fleet was captured or destroyed. No one at 
Paris dared to tell Philip the news of this great 
defeat, till his court-jester cried out that the English 
were all cowards, and when asked "Why so ?" 
replied, " Because they did not dare to jump boldly 
into the sea, as otir brave French and Normans did." 

The next war arose out of a quarrel about the suc- 
cession to the duchy of Brittany, which was claimed 
by John, Count of Montfort, and Charles of Blois, a 
nephew of the French king. Montfort was taken 
prisoner at Nantes, but his heroic countess, Joan, 
who '' had the courage of a man and the heart of 
a lion," carried on the war in his behalf, put on 
armour, and defended the town of Hennebon with 
the utmost bravery. Edward III. promised her 
assistance, and sent Sir Walter Manny with a large 
force, who came just in time to raise the siege. 
A cruel act of Philip, who treacherously beheaded 
fifteen Breton knights without a trial, gave Edward 
an excuse for again declaring war, and in 1346 he 
himself sailed for France, bringing with him a large 
force. But he had lost his brave ally. Van Artevelde, 
who had been murdered by the Flemings on a charge 
of sending their public money to England. 

Edward marched all through Normandy, taking 
city after city, almost up to the gates of Paris, 
" from whence," we are told, " could be seen the 
fire and smoke from burning villages." Then he 
marched northwards into Picardy, followed by the 
French army, and halted near the forest of Crecy, 
where was fought the famous battle of that name. 

This battle was won by the English archers, who 
had always been famous for their skill with the long- 
bow : and we are told that their arrows came in such 
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thick flights that they sgemed like flakes of snow ; 
while the Genoese cross-bow men, who fought on the 
French side, found their bow-strings wet, and their 
arrows fell short of the mark. Indeed these foreigners 
seemed to do more harm than good to their own side, 
and the disorder was such that the French king 
called out, " Slay me these rascals of Genoese, since 
they do but trouble us." So the French knights 
began to trample down and kill their own bowmen, 
while at the same time the English archers poured 
volleys of arrows on them both, and stone balls dis- 
charged from cannon, then used for the first time m 
battle, disturbed them greatly. " You would have 
thought that you heard God*s own thunders," says a 
writer of the time. The young Prince of Wales fought 
in the first line, while his father watched the battle 
from a windmill. The prince was hard pressed, and 
sent to his father for assistance ; but the king refused. 
" Let the boy win his spurs," said he, " for by God's 
will, I desire that all the honour of the day shall be 
his." And he left him to fight it out. Then all was 
terror and confusion among the French, and they 
fled in a panic, leaving more than thirty thousand 
of their bravest soldiers dead upon the field. Among 
the slain was John, the blind old King of Bohemia, 
who had made two of his knights fasten the reins 
of their horses to his, and so rode into the midst of 
the enemy, and died fighting gallantly.* 

* You will read some day, if you have not already read, 
Macaulay's " Lay of the Spanish Armada," and you will tind in it 
some lines in which he describes the lion in the royal standard of 
England : 

" So stalked he, when he turned to flight on that famed Picard 

field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar's eagle shield." 

You will understand all this, if you remember that Crecy is in 
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King Philip fought bravely himself, and was one 
of the last to leave the field. Late that same evening 
he reached the Castle of Broye, and when the warder 
asked, " Who comes here as a fugitive ? " he replied, 
" Open your gates ; I am the Fortune of France," — 
meaning, perhaps, to rebuke those who had mis- 
named him " Philip the Fortunate." 

After this great victory Edward laid siege to 
Calais, and every one knows how gallantly the 
garrison held out, all through the winter of 1346 
till the midsummer of the next year ; and how at 
last St. Pierre and his brave companions came out, 
"bare-headed and with ropes round their necks, ready 
to he hung if their fellow-citizeus' lives should be 
spared, and how their own lives were saved at the 
prayer of good Queen Philippa. Calais belonged to 
England for more than two hundred years, and was 
not taken by the French till the reign of Queen 
Mary. 

Philip made a truce with Edward after the terrible 
defeat at Crecy, and the only other event in his 
reign worth mentioning is a plague known as the 
"Black Death," in 1348, which raged throughout 
Europe as well as in France and England. Young 
and old, princes and peasants died alike; deaths 
were so numerous that the living could hardly bury 
the dead. Medicines were of no use, and doctors 
could do nothing against this fatal pestilence, of 
which fifty thousand persons died in Paris alone. 
Philip died two years afterwards, in 1350, after a 



Picardy, that the King of Bohemia's crest was three feathers, now 
borne by the Prince of Wales, that the Genoese archers fought for 
France, and that the eagle was on the Roman standards and was, 
and is still, on the standards of the French armj. 
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dark and melancholy reign, a record of shame, and 
defeat, and pestilence. 

In the last year of this reign, the lord of Danphiny 
sold his province to King Philip on condition that 
it should always belong to the king's eldest son and 
not be joined to the crown. Hence the heir of France 
was ever afterwards known as " the Dauphin." 



Chapter XVIII. 

JOHN— 1360-1356. 



How John quarrelled with Charles the Bad of Navarre ; how the 
Black Prince won the battle of Poitiers ; how King John was 
taken prisoner and carried to England ; how France was in a 
wretched state, and how the peasants rose against their masters ; 
how Etienne Marcel caused a riot ; how Edward III. made peace 
with France ; how King John died in London ; how the Black 
Death again appeared. 

'PHB next king was John, called " the Good," but 
his only good qualities were his courage, his 
generosity, and his high sense of honour. In other 
ways he was rash, proud, cruel, and insatiably 
greedy of money, and his reign is nothing but a 
history of troubles of one kind or another. 

Before he had been king long he quarrelled with 
his kinsman, Charles ** the Bad," King of Navarre, 
who was one of the worst, as well as one of the 
ablest, princes of his time. There had been a dis- 
pute about some taxes which the king wished to 
levy, and John took Charles prisoner by surprise, as 
he was sitting down to dinner in his castle of 
Eouen ; beheaded four of his friends, and then seized 
on some of his estates. 

Edward III. took Charles's part, and his son, the 
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Black Prince, led. an army from Bordeaux into the 
country of tlie Loire, burning and pillaging as 
he marched. John followed him -with an army 
six times as large, and caught the English up 
near Poitiers (1356). Although his army was so 
small — ^little more than 8000 — ^while the French 
was 50,000 strong, the prince refused to accept the 
terms offered by John, and chose rather to fight it 
out, saying that "God would defend the right;" 
and he posted his troops in a strong position on a 
hill not many miles from the town. 

Luckily for the English, the vineyards and hedge- 
rows threw the French cavalry into confusion, as they 
charged with their usual headlong valour; while 
the English archers poured on them a storm of arrows, 
as they had done at Crecy ; and Sir John Chandos, 
one of the most skilful captains of the time, posted a 
body of men in ambush, who charged the French on 
the flank, and broke their ranks. Seeing this, Sir 
John called out to the Prince, " Bide forward. Sir, 
the day is yours," and the prince himself gave the 
word to attack : '* Advance banners in the name of 
God and St. George I " Then the main body of the 
English knights charged in line with such fury 
that the French gave way on all sides. Many of 
them turned their horses and fled without striking 
a blow; many others were slain where they 
stood, and among them the knight who carried the 
Oriflamme of France. King John stayed to the last, 
fighting bravely,' although twice wounded, and his 
youngest son, Philip, a boy of fourteen, kept close to 
the king's side, warning him *' Father, strike to the 
right, now to the left." It was thus that he earned 
the name of Philip "the Bold," as he was after- 
wards called, when he became Duke of Burgundy. 

G 
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At length King John gave up his sword, and 
yielded himself prisoner, and was brought to the 
Prince of Wales* tent, who showed him the greatest 
respect and kindness. Dnring snpper, the prince 
waited on the king, as if he had been his page, and 
seeiDg him sad and cast down, he tried to cheer him, 
saying, " Although, noble Sir, it was not God's will 
that you should win the day, yet you singly have 
won the prize of valour, since it was plain to every 
Englishman thai none bore himself so bravely as 

you." 

The slaughter among the French was terrible, 
and the number of prisoners was so large, that the 
English hardly knew what to do with them. So 
they ransomed them quickly, and then let them 
go free. 

King John was himself carried to London, and 
rode through the streets mounted on a fine white 
horse, while the Prince of Wales rode on a little 
palfrey by his side. He was treated more like an 
honoured guest than a prisoner, and the Savoy 
Palace, close to the Strand, was given him for a 
residence. 

Meanwhile, his eldest son, the Dauphin Charles — 
a weak, pale, mean-looking prince — governed France, 
and nothing could have been more wretched and 
miserable than the state of the country. Bands of 
" Free Lances," — that is, soldiers who fought for any 
captain who chose to pay them, whether he was 
French or English, — roved hither and thither, and 
robbed and murdered as they pleased; while the 
nobles beat and ill-treated the peasants, and drove 
them, as if they had been wild beasts, to seek refuge 
among the woods and caves. 

At last, these peasants, goaded to fury, turned 
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upon their cruel masters. A cry arose, "Death 
to the Lords," and they armed themselves with 
scythes and pitchforks, set fire to the castles of 
the nobles, and murdered all their families, even 
to the youngest infants. They even besieged the 
town of Meaux, where the Dauphin's wife and a 
number of noble ladies had taken refuge, and would 
have slain them all, if some English knights had 
not come to the rescue and put the peasants to flight. 
After this, the nobles took heart, and united to crush 
their rebellious serfs. They were hunted down as 
if they had been wolves, and great numbers of them 
were tortured and hung. 

This rising of the peasants (1358) is always known 
as the Jacquerie ; for " Jacques Bonhomme," or, as 
we might say, "our good friend Hodge," was an 
insulting name given by the nobles to their serfs, 
and it was a saying among them that "Jacques 
Bonhomme has a broad back, and must bear the 
burden" — the burden, that is, of taxes and ill- 
treatment. 

There were troubles in Paris, as well as in the 
country, about this time; for one Etienne Marcel 
stirred up the people to demand relief from the 
taxes, and claim a share in the government, and 
caused a riot in the city. He was even bold enough 
to insult the Dauphin in his own palace, and to 
murder two of his favourite ministers before his 
face ; and not only this, but he plotted with Charles 
the Bad of Navaire to make him master of Paris and 
King of France instead of the Dauphin. 

Marcel, however, was killed before he could carry 
out this treachery, and Charles the Bad gave up his 
attempt on Paris, though he still contrived to ravage 

G 2 
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the country with his Free Lanoes, and did much 
mischief. 

Meanwhile, King John was still prisoner in 
London, and the French naturally wished to obtain 
his release; but the terms asked by the English 
king were so hard, that the Dauphin would not 
accept them. So Edward invaded France a second 
time to enforce his claims. 

This time, the French would not risk a battle, but 
kept retreating, while Edward advanced slowly, 
amusing himself on the way with his hawks and 
hounds. He marched through the country, burning 
and plundering as he went along, and encamped 
close to Paris itself. But his soldiers were suffering 
from want of food, and he was himself growing 
weary of the war, when a violent storm of thunder 
and lightning suddenly fell upon his army. This 
seemed to him a sign from heaven that he should 
listen to the prayers of France. So he made peace 
with the Dauphin at Bretigny (1360), and it was 
agreed that King John should be set free on pay- 
ment of three millions of gold crowns, and that 
Edward should give up his claim to the throne of 
France for ever, but should keep Guienne and Gas- 
cony, as well as Calais, La Eochelle, and many other 
towns. Besides this, King John was obliged to give 
hostages to the English, and amongst them was his 
own son, Louis of Anjou, who promised to remain a 
prisoner at Calais until the ransom was paid, bul 
who disgracefully broke his word. 

Thus King John was set free, and came back to 
France; but, before a year had passed, he was so 
grieved that his son had broken his word of honour 
and made his escape, that he determined to surrender 
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himself again to the English king ; and when some 
of his friends advised him against this, he made 
the noble answer that, " If faith and honour were 
banished from the rest of the world, they ought still 
to remain enshrined in the hearts of kings." 

So King John returned to England in 1364, and 
was entertained most hospitably as before, but, not 
long after, he died in the Savoy Palace, and King 
Edward gave him a royal funeral in St. PauFs 
Cathedral. 

The last three years of his reign were full of 
trouble and distress for his country. The terrible 
plague of the Black Death again broke out and 
swept away numbers of the inhabitants ; there was 
mourning and sorrow everywhere ; and bands of 
robbers and Free Lances, who were sometimes headed 
by the nobles themselves, plundered and burnt in 
all directions. 



Chapter XIX. 

CHARLES v.— 1364-1380. 

How Charles V. showed himself a wise and learned king ; how he 
made Du Guesclin his general ; how the English lost by degrees 
all their conquests in France ; how Charles V. made war against 
the Bretons ; how Da Guesclin died ; how Charles V. and 
Charles the Bad of Navarre died soon afterwards^ 

rjHAELES V. was- always called " the Wise " and, 
as you will see, he well deserved this name. 
He was weak in body, and so was unfit for war 
Himself, but he chose skilful generals to command 
his armies for him, while he lived quietly at home 
and looked after state affairs. He was studious and 
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fond of books, and he founded the great Library 
of Paris. Again, he was prudent and patient, and 
cared only to strengthen his kingdom without 
making fresh conquests, and there is a famous saying 
of his, that ** Lordship is more than glory," by which 
he meant that the reality of power is more than 
the show of it. 

His favourite and best general was a Breton 
knight, called Bertrand Du Guesclin, who showed 
such skill and courage that the king raised him 
from being a mere captain to be Constable of 
France, the highest title in the French army. 
Though short and ugly in appearance, Du Guesclin 
had marvellous bodily strength, and delighted in 
fighting, and the French were so proud of him, 
that they boasted they had the wisest king and the 
best general in Europe. But they were not quite 
right in this, for in his first war against the 
English for the province of Brittany in 1365, Du 
Guesclin was defeated and taken prisoner by Sir 
John Chandos, the same knight whose skill had 
won the battle of Poitiers. Charles V., however, 
could not afford to leave his good general in prison, 
so he paid a large sum of money as a ransom. 

The "Free Lances" or "Free Companies," of 
whom we have spoken so often, and who were little 
better than land pirates, still gave great trouble; 
and Charles thought the best way of getting rid of 
them was to send them out of France into Spain to 
help in the civil war going on there. So he put 
them under the command of Du Guesclin, who was 
nothing more than a Free Lance himself, and they 
helped Prince Henry of Trastamare against his 
brother Pedro the Cruel, the King of Castile, an 
odious tyrant, who was hated by his subjects, and 
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had even murdered his own wife. At first, the 
French carried all before them; but the English 
under the Black Prince took the side of Pedro the 
Cruel, and defeated Du Guesclin and his Free Lances 
with great slaughter at Najara (1367), where Du 
Guesclin was a second time taken prisoner by the 
English, and was a second time ransomed by 
Charles V. Many of these lawless Free Lances had 
deserted to the Black Prince's side before the battle, 
and fought against their old comrades* 

But misfortunes soon came upon the English. Pedro 
showed no gratitude for the help they had given 
him, and would not pay the soldiers, who became 
discontented and mutinous, and deserted in large 
numbers. The strange wines and the hot climate of 
Spain caused sickness to spread among the English 
troops, and the Black Prince himself was seized with 
a slow fever, and was said to have been poisoned by 
Pedro. His temper grew harsh and cruel during 
this sickness, and he began to oppress the people 
of the country, and made them pay such heavy 
taxes, that they longed to drive the English out of 
Spain. 

Meanwhile, Charles V. grew so bold that he 
actually sent a defiance to the Black Prince, sum- 
moning him to Paris to defend himself against the 
charges of the people of Aquitaine. Prince Edward 
replied that he would indeed come to Paris, but it 
would be with his helmet on his head and sixty 
thousand men at his back. 

Pedro the Cruel was killed in 1369 by his own 
brother Henry, and the war in Spain thus came to an 
end ; but war still continued both in Normandy and 
the South of France, where everything went badly 
for the English. The English fleet was destroyed 
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at Boclielle ; and the treastire ship carrying pay to 
the Gascon army was sunk. King Edward with 
another fleet was prevented from sailing from South- 
ampton hy the autumn gales. Then the gallant 
Sir John Chandos was killed in a skirmish; the 
Black Prince, who had heen slowly wasting away 
of the fever he had caught in Spain, died in England 
in 1376, and his father, Edward III., hroken down 
by age and sorrow, soon followed him to the grave. 

John of Gaunt, the Black Prince's brother, now 
commanded the English army in France, but he was 
no match for Du Guesclin, who followed the advice 
of Charles the Wise, and would never risk a battle, 
but kept retreating «nd annoying the enemy by 
skirmishes and sallies from the fortified towns. The 
English marched through eastern France, losing 
men and horses daily without being able to strike a 
blow at the enemy, and when at last they reached 
Bordeaux,' there was nothing left for them but to 
return to England. So one after the other the 
English lost all their possessions in France, except 
Bordeaux and a few strong towns in Normandy; 
while the French got so bold that they even sent 
a fleet which ravaged the south coast of England, 
where Eichard II., a mere child, was now king. 

In 1378 Charles tried to unite Brittany to the 
French crown, but the Bretons, headed by John of 
Montfort, at once rose in rebellion, and Du Guesclin 
was sent to subdue them. But he made such slow 
progress that a quarrel took place between him and 
the king, and he left Brittany for Languedoc. There 
he died (1380) while besieging a small fortress, 
which the governor had promised to give up to him 
on a certain day ; and when he heard that the great 
soldier was dead, he desired to be led to the tent 
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where the body was lying, and pnt the keys of the 
fortress in the dead man's hand. Du Gnesclin's last 
words to his soldiers before he died were to urge 
them never to forget, when making war, that the 
women and children and poor people were not their 
enemies. Perhaps the great Constable was thinking 
of the cruel slaughter of the people of Limoges when 
their town was taken by the Black Prince, and all 
the inhabitants were put to the sword. Charles V. 
was greatly grieved when he heard of Du Guesclin's 
death, and he ordered his body to be buried with 
royal state among the tombs of the kings of France 
in the Abbey of Saint Denis. 

The king himself died shortly afterwards, and it 
was said that he was poisoned by his enemy Charles 
the Bad of Navarre, who was constantly plotting some 
evil against the French monarchy. But punishment 
soon came upon this wicked prince, whose life had 
been spent in doing all the harm he could to others, 
and he died himself in the most horrible manner. 
He had been sick for some time, and his doctors 
advised him to wrap himself in a gown soaked in 
spirits of wine, and to warm himself by placing a 
pan of charcoal under his bed; but, says an old 
chronicler, " by the pleasure of God, or of the devil, 
the fire caught to his sheets, and then to his body, 
wrapped as it was in a robe so highly inflammable." 
He was so dreadfully burnt, that he only lived a 
few days after this accident. 
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Chapter XX. 

CHARLES VI.— 13 80-1415. 

How Charles VL's uncle, the Duke of Anjou was Regent, and how 
the people of Paris rebelled against the taxes ; how the Flemings 
were defeated at Rosbecijae ; how Oliver de Clisson was nearly 
murdered ; how Charles VI. went mad ; how some French 
nobles were defeated and slain by the Turks ; how the Duke of 
Orleans was murdered ; how quarrels arose between the Bur- 
gundians and Armagnacs. 

rjHAELES VI., caUed the "WeU Beloved," was 
only twelve years old when he became king, 
and it may be safely said that his reign, which lasted 
more than forty years, was the most miserable period 
of French history. 

Charles Y., on his death-bed, had commended his 
young son to the care of his brother. " All my 
trust," he said, " is in you ; the child is young and 
iickle-minded, and great need is there that he should 
be guided and governed by good teaching." So 
Charles VI.'s four uncles, " the Princes of the Lilies," * 
all bold and ambitious men, became his guardians, 
and one of them, the Duke of Anjou, the most selfish 
and rapacious of the four, was made Begent. His 
iirst act was to seize all the plate and jewels 
belonging to the late king, as well as some treasure 
which had been carefully hidden in the walls of a 
castle ; but, though he had all this money, he would 
not pay his soldiers, and levied fresh taxes on 
the citizens of Paris. There were great murmurs 
and discontent at the taxes; and at last the mob 
armed themselves with clubs and mallets, and then 

* So called from the silver lilies, or fleura de lys, sprinkled on a 
blue shield, which formed the royal arms of France. 
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attacked and murdered the tax collectors. The 
prisons were broken open, and there was nothing 
but riot and bloodshed in the streets. But at length 
the Begent put down this rebellion, and many of 
the chief rioters were tied up in sacks and thrown 
into the Seine. 

Soon afterwards, the Duke of Anjou became 
King of Naples, and his brother, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, was made Begent in his stead. Then there 
was a war in Flanders, where the people of the 
towns had risen against the nobles, and were headed 
by Philip Van Artevelde, a son of the great brewer 
who had helped Edward III. The French at once 
made war on the rebellious citizens of Ghent and 
Bruges, and defeated them in a great battle at 
Bosebecque (1382). Van Artevelde himself was 
among the slain, and it is said that 26,000 Flemish 
perished in the battle. The young King and his 
uncle, the Begent, were with the I'rench army ; but 
the real generaj was Oliver de Clisson, who had been 
made Constable of France after the death of the 
brave Du Ouesclin, and who was so harsh and cruel, 
that he was always called " the Butcher." 

When Charles and his army returned to Paris, 
they treated it as if it had been a conquered town, 
for Charles had not forgotten the rebellion of the 
citizens. Three hundred of the principal townsmen 
were beheaded; all the liberties of the city were 
taken away; and all the hateful taxes, especially 
the tax on salt, called the gaheUe, were again levied 
on the unfortunate Parisians. 

Charles was now sixteen years of age, and was 
thought fit to govern by himself, but he cared for 
nothing except hunting and amusements; and in 
-1385 he made an unhappy marriage with Isabella 
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of Bavaria, who was as wicked as she was beautiful, 
and never really loved her husband. 

He was, however, fond of war, and collected an 
army and a fleet to invade England. He even built 
a wooden town, which was to be carried across and 
set up as a fortress on the English shore. But, 
for one reason or another, this great expedition 
never started, and, instead of the French invad- 
ing England, the English ships sailed across the 
Channel, and destroyed Charles's fleet as it lay at 
anchor. 

Charles blamed his uncles, the royal dukes, for 
this failure, and ordered them to leave his Court ; 
and the Constable de Clisson, with three other 
nobles, now became the chief officers in the State. 
Clisson was nearly murdered by an assassin in the 
streets of Paris in 1392, and Charles marched into 
Brittany to punish the duke of that country, who had 
protected the would-be murderer ; but, on the way, 
a great misfortune came upon him. 

He was riding through the forest of Mans on a 
hot day in August, when suddenly a man with wild 
\ looks and a ghastly face rushed from a thicket, calling 

out, "Bide no further. Sir King, for thou art be- 
trayed." Charles was greatly startled and terrified 
at this ; and presently the heat of the sun, and the 
jingling of a lance against a helmet carried by his 
page, turned his brain, and made him lose his senses. 
He drew his sword and killed four of his escort, and 
grew so wild and violent, that his attendants had to 
use force, and tie his arms and legs, and in this 
jvretched state the King of France was brought 
back to Paris. 

He recovered his reason for a time, but in 1393 an 
accident brought on another fit of madness. At one 
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of the Christmas feasts, he and five young nobles 
came into the hall dressed like wild men of the 
woods, wearing shirts daubed with tar and then 
covered with tow. One of these supposed savage 
men was by an accident set on fire by a torch, and 
as they were all chained together, except the king, 
all of them were burnt but one, who broke his chain 
and threw himself into a tub of water. 

Charles himself escaped unhurt, but the shock 
and terror of this scene brought on another fit of 
madness, and for the rest of his life he was rarely in 
his right mind. He did not even know his own 
children, and his wife, a selfish and wicked woman, 
took no trouble to comfort or relieve him ; and the 
only person who could calm and soothe him in his 
madness was Valentina, the young and beautiful 
wife of the Duke of Orleans. The poor king used 
sometimes to think that he was tormented by an 
evil spirit, and would beg and implore his friends to 
deliver him ; " If he who causes my suffering i^ 
among you, I pray him in the name of our Lord to 
cease, and to let me die." Sometimes, when he was 
not too ill, he was taken to see Mysteries or Sacred 
Plays, in which scenes from the Bible history were 
acted, and playing-cards are said to have been 
invented to amuse him. 

About this time (1396) the Turks, under their 
great Sultan Bajazet, had spread over Hungary, and 
threatened to overrun Italy, where Bajazet boasted 
that he would give his horse a feed of oats on the 
altar of St. Peter's at Eome. A host of French 
knights and barons, with several royal princes, set 
out on a so-called Crusade to help the Hungarians ; 
but they were surrounded by the vast army of the 
Turks, and so utterly destroyed, that only twenty- 
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eight escaped with their lives, and were ransomed 
by their friends. 

It was one of the most terrible defeats that the 
French army had ever suffered, and there was hardly 
a noble family in the kingdom that was not in 
mourning. There was now really no king in 
France, and an incessant quarrel went on between 
the Duke of Orleans and the king's youngest 
brother, John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, each 
of whom wished to be regent of the kingdom. 
Burgundy was more popular with the people of 
Paris, for Orleans, though a handsome and clever 
young prince, did nothing but spend money and live 
riotously; and he even robbed the royal treasury. 
But his career was cut short, for he was trea- 
cherously murdered in the streets of Paris by some 
of the Burgundians in the winter of 1407. 

His wife, Yalentina, threw herself at Charles' feet 
and demanded justice on the murderers; but the 
poor king could do nothing but weep with her ; and 
John of Burgundy even wrote out letters of pardon 
to himself for the murder in the king's name. The 
unhappy Valentina died soon afterwards of a broken 
heart. 

Then the Count of Armagnac took up the quarrel, 
for the young Duke of Orleans had married his 
daughter; and from this time the Orleans party 
were known as "Armagnacs." A never ceasing 
feud went on between them and the Burgundians, 
and for many years we read of nothing but murders 
and outrages committed by these lawless men. 
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Chapter XXI. 

CHABIiES VL (c(m^mue(2>— 1415-142 2. 

How Henry V*. invaded France and won the Battle of Aginconrt ; 
how a terrible massacre of the Armagnacs took place in Paris ; 
how Henry V. entered Paris and married Charles VI.'s daughter 
Eatherine ; how Henry Y. died, and how Charles VI. also died 
to the great sorrow of his people 

IVTEANWHILE, Henry V. of England had revived 
the old claim of Edward III. to the French 
crown, and landed in Normandy (1416). He took the 
town of Harflenr by storm, and then marched through 
Normandy, finding the bridges broken down every- 
where, and suffering greatly from want of com and 
provisions. At last he met a French army nearly 
five times more numerous than his own at Agin- 
oouRT, on the road to Calais. The battle was begun 
by the French cavalry, as usual, but they were so 
rash and badly disciplined, so tired by a long night 
watch, and so hampered by the marshy ground, that 
they were soon thrown into confusion by the flight 
of arrows poured upon them by the English archers, 
and suffered immense loss. In fact, Agincourt was 
a worse defeat than either Crecy or Poitiers, for the 
French lost ten thousand of their bravest princes 
and nobles in the battle. Hardly any quarter was 
given, and they fell in heaps, the slain lying piled 
one above another, while all the prisoners were 
cruelly killed in cold blood by the English. 

This disaster seemed to many persons to be a sign 
of God's anger against the French; and a monk, 
who wrote the history of these times, tells us that 
sober people said among themselves, *' in what evil 
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days are we come into the world, that we should 
behold such confusion and shame I " 

The Burgundians and Armagnacs still continued 
their feud, and nothing could have been more 
wretched than the state of Paris. The king was 
still insane, and the queen, Isabella, led such a 
shameful life that she was shut up in prison by the 
constable, Armagnac, and her treasures were seized 
by her son, the Dauphin. 

Isabella, however, managed to escape from her 
prison in 1418, and made friends with John the 
Fearless (or the Pitiless, as he ought to have been 
called), Duke of Burgundy. His soldiers forced 
their way into Paris, and were joined by all the 
ruffians and butchers in the city. A terrible mas- 
sacre of the Armagnacs follow^, men, women, and 
children were killed alike, and the streets of the 
city flowed with blood. The murderers even cut 
strips of flesh from the dead bodies in mockery of 
the white linen band which the Armagnacs used to 
wear on their caps. 

"While all these horrors were going on in Paris, 
Henry V. landed a second time in 1419, forced Eouen 
to surrender after a long siege, during which 
50,000 of the citizens are said to have died of hunger, 
and then he easily subdued Normandy. He now 
threatened to march on Paris itself. 

It might have been thought that the two parties 
in Paris would have joined against their common 
enemy, the English; but, instead of this, a fresh 
crime was committed in 1419, which made things 
worse than ever. John the Fearless of Burgundy 
was invited by the Dauphin to a friendly meeting 
on one of the bridges of the Seine, and was there 
treacherously stabbed to death by some of the Ar- 
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magnacs. His son, Philip the Good, at onoe joined 
the English ; Queen Isabella did the same ; and even 
the people of Paris raised a cry " A hundred times 
rather the English than these murdering Armag- 
nacs." 

So a treaty was made at Troyes (1420), by which it 
was agreed that Henry V. was to become King of 
France after Charles VI.'s death, and was to marry 
his daughter Katherine. Henry entered Paris in 
state, riding between the King of France and the 
Duke of Burgundy, and followed by all the lords 
and nobles. The clergy conducted him to the 
Church of Notre Dame, and his marriage took place 
at once with great magnificence. 

The Dauphin, who was the rightful heir to the 
crown, did not, of course, agree to this treaty ; but at 
once raised an army to drive the foreigners out of 
France. But, in the following winter (1422), 
Henry V. died while besieging a robber's strong- 
hold ; and within a few weeks the wretched 
Charles VI. also ended his unhappy life. He had 
wept and wrung his hands when told of King 
Henry's death, crying, " Ah, my good son Henry ! " 
for the English king had been kinder to him than 
his own wife and children. His people mourned for 
their king with real sorrow — for his goodness and 
gentleness in the short intervals when his madness 
left him, had gained him his title of " the Well 
Beloved ;" and we are told that when his body lay in 
state his subjects came in crowds to weep and pray 
over him, saying, " Ah, dear Prince, never shall we 
have any so good as thou wert; since thou dost 
leave us, we shall have nought but wars and sorrows. 
As for thee, thou goest to thy rest; as for us, we 
remain in tribulation and anguish." And the people 
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were right, for they had many trials and sorrows 
to pass through in the next reign. 

When Charles's body had been carried to his 
tomb in the Abbey of Saint Denis, the heralds made 
proclamation "Long live Henry 71., Dute of Lan- 
caster, and King of France and England 1" But 
Henry was only an infant, nine months old, and 
long before he had become a man, France had passed 
for ever out of the hands of the English. For the 
time, however, the Duke of Bedford, Henry's uncle, 
became in name the Regent of France. 

The last years of this reign, from 1418 to 1422, had 
brought great misery and unhappiness to France, 
especially to Paris. Not only had numbers of the 
citizens perished in the massacres caused by the 
Burgundians and Armagnacs, but there had been a 
plague as well, which is said to have carried off 
80,000 of the inhabitants. Such numbers of the 
people died that the graveyards became full, and 
large trenches were dug into which the dead bodies 
were daily thrown by forty and fifty at a time, and 
were so thinly covered with earth that wolves 
entered the city at night and preyed upon the 
corpses. The streets swarmed with robbers and 
beggars, and little children wandered about crying 
"We are dying of hunger;" for in 1419 the harvest 
failed, and there was a famine, and the distress of 
the people became almost intolerable. But, happily 
for France, just when matters were at their worst, a 
way of deliverance was opened, as we shall see in 
the next chapter. 
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Chapter XXIL 

CHARLES VIL— 1422-1461. 

How Charles VII. was called ** the Victorious ; " how the English 
defeated the French and besieged Orleans ; how Joan Dare saved 
the city, and how Charles VII. was crowned at Rheims; how 
Joan Dare was betrayed to the English, and how she was burnt 
as a witch ; how the English lost Paris and all their French 
possessions, except Calais; how the king unjustly banished 
Jaques Coeur; and how the Dauphin plotted against his 
father. 

THE new king, Charles VII., was called " the 
Victorious," because in his reign the English 
were driven out of France, but this success was 
rather due to the Maid of Orleans, of whom you 
will read presently, and to the gallant Dunois, a 
son of the late Duke of Orleans, than to Charles 
himself; for he was careless and indolent; and, as 
an old chronicle says, "he did not readily put on 
his armour, and had no heart for war, if he could 
help it." 

At first, his army consisted chiefly of foreigners, 
and there were many Scotchmen among them, who 
were highly honoured by the king, and their leader, 
the Earl of Buchan,. was made Constable of France. 
But these brave allies were defeated by the English 
in two great battles, and the town of Orleans, the 
last important place which still held out for Charles, 
was closely besieged by the English forces in 1428, 
under the Earl of Salisbury and Sir William Glans- 
dale. They built forts for their cannon, and sur- 
rounded the city on all sides. But Salisbury was 
killed by a shot from the walls ; and then, happily 
for the besieged, the Duke of Burgundy quarrelled 
with the Kegent Bedford^ and withdrew all his 
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troops from helping in the siege, and soon after- 
wards the town was saved by what may almost he 
called a miracle. At this time (1429) a young girl, 
called Joan Dare, was living with her parents, who 
were peasants, in the little village of Domremy, on 
the Meuse, in the East of France. She was good and 
simple, and was greatly moved by aU the misfortunes 
of her country ; and she had read in an old book of 
prophecies that it was fated that France should be 
saved by a virgin dwelling on the borders of Lor- 
raine. This idea filled her mind night and day ; and 
she seemed to hear voices in her dreams bidding her 
go forth and deliver her countrymen in Orleans, 
and lead the king to be crowned at Eheims. " My 
brothers in paradise," she said, " tell me to go." 

So she made her way to the court of Charles at 

Chinon, and was brought into his presence, and 

stood before him, we are told, "the most simple 

shepherdess one could ever see." Then she spoke to 

him thus : " Gentle Dauphin, my name is Joan the 

Maid; the King of Heaven hath sent me to your 

help ; if you please to give me troops, by the grace 

of God and the force of arms, I will raise the siege of 

Orleans, and will lead you to be crowned at Rheims in 

spite of your enemies." Charles believed her words, 

for her innocence and truth so impressed all who saw 

and heard her that she seemed to them a messenger 

from heaven. So she was clad in armour, and 

mounted on a war-horse, while a page carried her 

banner before her, and thus she reached the English 

camp before Orleans, and they let her pass through 

the lines into the city. When she appeared in the 

streets, we are told that the people crowded round 

her "with as great joy as if they had seen God 

come down upon them." 
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Her presenoe greatly enoouraged the French 
soldiers, and they made several sallies, driving back 
the English from their forts and outworks. Joan 
always led the attack sword in hand, though she 
never shed blood herself, and even after a victoiy 
she would weep over the dead and wounded. But 
nothing daunted her in the hour of battle, and 
wherever she was seen, the enemy were panic- 
stricken and gave way. She was wounded more 
than once, but her heart never failed her. And at 
last the English lost so many men and were so dis^ 
heartened that they gave up the siege. You will 
now understand why Joan Dare has always been 
called the Maid of Orleans. 

So Charles was crowned king in the cathedral at 
Bheims, as the Maid had promised him, and when 
he entered- the city, Joan rode between the Arch- 
bishop and her best friend, the gallant Dunois. As 
they talked together, she said, *' I have done what 
the Lord commanded me, — to raise the siege of 
Orleans, and have the gentle king crowned. I 
would like it well, if it should please Him to send 
me back to my father and mother, to keep their 
sheep and their cattle, and do that which was my 
wont." It would, indeed, have been well for Joan 
if she could have done this and gone back to her 
old peaceful life now that she had saved her cotmtry ; 
for from this time her good fortune seemed to have 
deserted her, and she was no longer certain of a 
victory as before. She was hated by the great 
nobles, who were angry because she was honoured 
by Charles, while the English looked upon her as a 
sorceress and a witch, and she knew that if she fell 
into their hands she could expect no mercy. That 
evil day came at last, for she was basely deserted by 
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her own Frencli troops, and so was taken prisoner by 
the Burgnndians, while making a sally from the 
fortress of Compiegne. Soon afterwards she was sold 
by the Duke of Burgundy to her English foes for a 
sum of ten thousand francs. She was then carried to 
Bouen and chained in an iron cage ; and after a long 
and cruel trial before forty judges, this young and 
innocent girl, whose only crime was her love for her 
country, was condemned to be burnt to death, as being 
a witch and a heretic. So she was burnt at the 
stake in the market-place of Bouen, her last cry, 
as she perished in the flames, being "My voices 
have not deceived me.'* (1431). Even some of the 
brutal soldiers, who had mocked her sufiferings at 
first, were moved to tears by her patient courage ; 
and one of the English nobles said to a friend, " We 
are lost, we have burnt a saint." But it is sad to 
read that the king, whom Joan had crowned, never 
wrote a letter or made an eflfort to save her at the 
time ; and it was not till many years afterwards that 
he seems to have felt some remorse and shame for his 
cowardly desertion of the maiden to whom he owed 
his kingdom. Then, at last, the unjust sentence 
passed upon Joan was publicly done away with; 
and two solemn processions in her honour took place 
at Bouen, in the two large squares of the city where 
she had been condemned and executed. 

Nothing prospered with the English in France 
after their barbarous execution of Joan Dare. Their 
old ally, the Duke of Burgundy, deserted their cause, 
and made a separate peace with Charles at Arras 
(1436). I'hen Paris was taken by the French, and 
the English garrison were forced to leave the 
Bastille, while Charles entered his own capital for 
the first time since he had been carried out of it 
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while a child, nineteen years before, for fear of the 
Biirgundians. 

Though Paris was once more the French capital, 
the country round it was still in a disturbed state ; 
for bands of soldiers and brigands, known as " the 
Flayers," robbed and murdered in all directions. 
Charles, however, showed unusual vigour in dealing 
with these brigands, and he is said to have been 
roused to action by Agoes Sorel, called the Queen 
of Beauty, a woman with great virtues as well as 
great faults. He saw that an army without pay 
must live by plunder, so he got the States-General — 
an assembly something like our Parliament — ^to let 
him raise fifteen regiments of six hundred men each, 
forming a body of nine thousand men-at-arms, besides 
sixteen thousand free archers (one from each parish 
in the kingdom), and pay them regularly ; and this 
large force was placed in various towns throughout 
the kingdom to maintain the laws and the royal 
authority. 

It was a great thing for the King of France to 
have thus created a standing army, well paid and 
well fed, instead of depending on the vassals of his 
nobles, -or worse still on the lawless Free Companies, 
when he wanted to make war ; and this was perhaps 
the wisest act in Charles's reign. His great nobles 
were of course indignant at the change, for they 
were forbidden any longer to have soldiers of their 
own, and lost much of their power. Many of them 
rebelled, but Charles, with the help of his Constable 
Bichemont, soon forced them to submit. 

Once more thfe English lost all their French pos- 
sessions ; Noimandy and Aquitaine were reconquered 
by Charles ; the great Lord Talbot was killed in a 
skirmish ; Bordeaux, the chief port of France, sur- 
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rendered to the French ; the English troops sailed 
back to England, and thus the hundred years' war 
came to an end in 1453. ' It mnst be said that Eng- 
land had gained little by this war except some 
barren Tictories. She had wasted much blood and 
treasure in useless attempts at conquest, and the 
only results in the end had been defeat and disgrace 
abroad, while at home the Civil Wars of the Boses 
were desolating the kingdom. 

There is one important person, the most useful 
of all Charles's ministers, of whom something must 
be said. This was the merchant prince, Jacques 
Coeur, who was what we should call the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and managed the royal treasury. 
He provided money for all the expenses of the 
war, and even lent Charles large sums of his own 
money when the treasury was empty. "Sir, all 
that I have is yours," he said to the king, and gave 
up his wealth without a murmur. But Charles, 
though called " the Well-Served," was never grateful 
to those who served him well, and he allowed his 
honest and faithful minister to be imprisoned and 
banished on a false charge of stealing the public 
money, and, as in the case of Joan Dare, Charles 
never made an effort to save him. 

Though there is nothing to love or admire, there 
is much to respect in this king's character, especially 
in the latter part of his reign. As we have seen, he 
had driven the English out of France, and had 
subdued the lawless soldiers who had infested the 
country. Besides this, he restored peace to the 
towns, made the roads safe from robbers, and made 
the taxes more just and equal than they had been 
before. And this wise conduct brought him much 
fame and power among the nations of Europe. 
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His latter days, however, were unhappy ones, 
owing to the trouble given him by his eldest son, 
Louis. This prince had joined the great nobles, in 
1439, in an attack on his father. Then he was 
reconciled to him, and was sent to govern Dauphiny, 
the province which belonged to Louis as Dauphin ;* 
but soon afterwards he again offended his father by 
marrying a princess of the house of Savoy, for his 
first wife, Margaret of Scotland, had died of a broken 
heart. Charles suspected him of plotting another 
rebellion, and Louis then took refuge in Brussels, 
where he was kindly welcomed by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. " My cousin does not know," said Charles, 
" that he is harbouring the fox which will some day 
eat uj) his chickens." 

Louis, however, remained five years at the court 
of the Duke of Burgundy, and his father was 
continually tormented by the idea that his son 
was plotting against him. And there was some 
reason for his suspicions; for John the Good, 
who was the Duke of Burgundy, was one of the most 
powerful princes in Europe, and had made himself 
master of Flanders with all its rich towns, such as 
Bruges, and Ghent, and Li6ge. His pride and 
power seemed to have no limits ; he kept a splendid 
court, where there were continual feasts and tourna- 
ments; and his order of knighthood, called the 
Golden Eleece, was the most famous of the time. 
Though in name the Duke of Burgundy was the 
vassal of the French king, he was really an inde- 
pendent sovereign, and the great rival of France. 
It may be easily imagined, therefore, that the Dau- 
phin's presence at bis court made his father think 
that he was conspiring with his enemy to seize the 

♦ See p. 80. 
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crown. This terror haunted Charles and almost 
drove him mad ; and at last he refused to eat or 
drink, and died miserably after a few days* illness, 
in 1461. 

Yet, though his death was a sad one, his reign 
was on the whole a fortunate one for France, and 
those who knew the temper and character of the new 
king foresaw that an evil time was coming upon 
them. The great nobles especially had good reason 
for their fears, and when the Count of Dunois stood 
by the late king's grave, his warning was, " The 
king our master is dead ; let each of us look out for 
himself.*' 



Chapter XXIII, 

LOUIS XL— 1461-1475. 

Of Lonis XL, his appearance and character ; how he broke np " the 
League of the Public Good,*' and how he fell into the power of 
Charles the Bold at Peronne ; how Louis bought off the English 
and made peace with Burgundy. 

"MO one could be more unlike a king in appearance 
than Louis XI. Up to this time the French 
had been accustomed to gallant and handsome 
princes with a train of nobles, and the state and 
splendour of a royal court ; but they now saw a king 
with a mean and common looking figure, shabbily 
dressed in an old doublet, and with a cap stuck full of 
leaden images of the saints. Indeed, Louis despised 
all the outward pomp and show of royalty, and he 
so feared and distrusted his great nobles that he 
would have none of them about his Court if he 
could help it. The Duke of Burgundy had himself 
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escorted Louis from Flanders to Eheims, where the 
coronation took place, and then he attended the King 
to Paris with a splendid train of knights and nobles, 
and he kept such princely state there in his hotel, 
and was so magnificent and generous, tliat the people 
could not help comparing him with their own king ; 
"Look at this kind prince whom any one might 
wish to serve I Happy are those whom he loves ! 
Ah, he is not like our king, who wears an old great 
coat and a rosary, and hates nothing but joy." His 
chief friends and advisers were Balue, a priest of low 
birth, whom he had caused to be made a Cardinal ; 
his barber, Oliver le Dain, or Oliver the Devil, who 
was as mean and cunning as his master, and his 
"gossip," Tristan I'Ermite, his provost-marshal, 
or chief hangman. And if you want to read a 
description of these persons, you should get Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of " Quentin Durward." 

Louis lived in a gloomy palace in Paris called the 
Hotel des Toumelles, without any state and with only 
a few servants, incessantly plotting and scheming 
how he could humble the power of his nobles and in- 
crease his own. He even forbade them to hunt in their 
own forests; and these and other acts of tyranny made 
him so hated by the great nobles, that five hundred 
of them joined in what was called " the League of 
the Public Good," headed by the Duke of Burgundy's 
son, Charles, Count of Charolais, and marched 
against Paris with four large armies of sixty 
thousand men. Louis knew that he could not sub- 
due them by force, for he had only his little paid 
army to oppose them with. After fighting one in- 
decisive battle against the Count of St. Pol and the 
Burgundians, in which both sides showed great 
cowardice and ignorance of war, Louis retreated 
within Paris, which was besieged by an overwhelm- 
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ing force. Louis then began to treat with his foes 
singly ; acting like the woodman in the fable, who 
broke up the bundle of faggots one by one. He 
flattered one noble and deceived another, and then 
made a treaty in which he made a great many promises 
which he never intended to keep, giving some towns 
to one prince and a province to others. And the 
end of it was that the nobles quarrelled over their 
share of the spoil, the League was broken up, the 
Burgundians and Bretons dispersed, and by degrees 
Louis found means to get back all that he had given 
up, especially the two great provinces of Normandy 
and Brittany. But one of these nobles was not so 
easily duped and deceived as the others. This was 
Charles the Bold, who succeeded Philip the Good as 
Duke of Burgundy in 1467, and who all his life 
remained the great rival and enemy of Louis XI. 

Unlike Louis, Charles of Burgundy was generous 
and princely in habit and appearance; fond of 
learning, and yet a gallant soldier in battle; but 
all these great qualities were spoiled by his pride, 
his passionate temper, and his obstinate ambition. 

The territory of Burgundy lay in a huge curve 
stretching from Flanders to Switzerland, with all 
the rich provinces of Alsace, Lorraine, Luxemburg, 
Hainault, and what are now the Netherlands. 
Though in name Charles was vassal of the Emperor 
as well as of Louis, he was in reality the most 
powerful prince in Europe. But his ambition passed 
all bounds, and he wished to found an empire on 
the Ehine, and join to it the title of the King of the 
Homans. 

Louis foresaw that sooner or later a struggle 
must come between him and his powerful rival, so 
he began to collect forces, and prevailed on his 
States-General, an assembly somewhat like our own 
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parliament, to assist him; while Charles sought 
for allies in foreign states, and got England and 
Spain to take his side. 

A large Burgundian army was collected ready for 
war, when Louis thought that he would try his 
usual policy of flattery and persuasion, instead of 
meeting his enemy in the field. So, after getting a 
promise from Charles that he should go and return 
unharmed, "come what might," he set out for 
Peronne, in Burgundy, with a few attendants and 
some of the archers of his guard, in October, 1468. 
But this time he was nearly caught in his own 
snares; for while the friendly interview was going 
on between him and the Duke, the news came that 
the people of Liege (a town belonging to Charles) 
had risen in revolt, and had murdered the Bishop 
and chief men of the city, though the last part of 
this news turned out to be false. But it was known 
that Louis had sent secret messengers to Li^ge, and 
he was thought therefore to be the cause of this 
massacre. 

Charles burst into a fury of passion when he 
heard the news, and at once ordered Louis to be 
shut up and closely guarded in the castle, where his 
rooms looked out on the tower in which another 
King of France, Charles the Simple, had been mur- 
dered in ancient times. 

At first Charles decided that Louis should be 
killed then and there ; but his counsellors persuaded 
him against this crime, and Louis was set at liberty 
after signing a treaty in which he promised to give 
up a large province to his brother the Duke of 
Berry, and to march with the Duke of Burgundy to 
witness the punishment of the people of Liege, 
whom he had himself excited to revolt. 
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Liege was taken by storm, and the town was 
sacked and pillaged by Gbarles's army, the inha- 
bitants were mercilessly slaughtered, and the walls 
razed to the ground; and Louis then returned to 
France, full of rage and shame at this unlucky 
expedition. He at once imprisoned Cardinal Balue, 
whom he suspected of having betrayed his designs 
to Charles, and kept him for eleven years in an iron 
cage, which the Cardinal is said to have himself 
invented for the discomfort of prisoners. Louis is 
also said to have poisoned the Duke of Berry, his 
own brother, to whom he had promised the province 
of Champagne by the treaty of Peronne. In any case 
the prince died, and Louis seized his territory. 

Charles, indignant at the bad faith kept by 
Louis, crossed the Somme with his army, and took 
the little town of Nesle, but was repulsed at Beau- 
vais~bywthe heroism of the inhabitants. He then 
induced Edward IV. of England to invade Nor- 
mandy through .*t the ever-open gate of Calais." As 
usual, Louis would not fight, but bought off the 
English with a large , yearly tribute, treating "his 
good brother Edward" and; his nobles with great 
courtesy, and arranging that the dauphin should 
marry Edward's daughter, the Princess Elizabeth. -^ 

Charles was greatly displeased that Edward should 
have made peace with France, but, as he was de- 
serted by his ally, he made a truce with Louis, one 
of the conditions being that the Count of St. Pol, 
who had been a traitor both to France and Bur- 
gundy, should be given up ; and though St. Pol was 
one of the richest and proudest nobles in the king- 
dom, he was tried and beheaded in the Place do la 
Greve, at Paris, in 1476. 
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Chapter XXIV. 

LOUIS XL (oon^mudd)— 14 75-14 8 8. 

How Charles the Bold made war against the Swiss, and how he 
was defeated and killed at the battle of Nancy ; how Louis tried 
to get possession of Burgundy, and how he arranged that 
Charles the Bold's grand-daughter should marry the Dauphin ; 
how miserably Louis lived and died at Plessis-le-Tours. 

ATHEE countries besides France were jealous of the 
increasing power of Charles the Bold, and the Em- 
peror of Germany and the Swiss cantons now united 
to oppose him. Charles invaded Switzerland, but 
his Burgundian army — the finest in Europe — was 
utterly defeated in three successive battles by the 
Swiss mountaineers. The very sight of these tall 
peasants, with their two-handed swords and spears 
eighteen feet long, advancing with huge strides and 
blowing great war-horns, struck terror into the Bur- 
gundians. In the first of these battles, at Granson, 
Charles lost all his treasures, even his sword of 
honoui*, his famous diamonds, and his collar of the 
Golden Fleece, At Morat, his artillery was taken, 
and ten thousand of his best troops were killed or 
drowned in the marshes ; and at Nancy, fought in 
January, 1477, Charles was betrayed by an Italian, 
Campobasso, who commanded his artillery; his 
troops were utterly defeated, and he was himself 
killed, fighting bravely to the last. His body was 
found three days after the battle, covered with 
wounds, and lying in a pool of frozen water. Even 
his enemies were struck with pity at the sad end 
of the mighty duke; and the young Een6 of Lor- 
raine, whom he had wronged the most, said, with 
tears in his eyes as he looked, upon the body. 
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" Fair cousin, God receive thy soul ; thou hast done 
me many wrongs and griefs." And we are told 
that, when the knights of the Golden Fleece met 
together for the first time after Charles' death, and 
saw his collar of the Order lying on a black cushion, 
and his shield with the word "Dead" inscribed 
upon it, they wept aloud. 

Louis was, of course, fuU of joy when he heard of 
his great rival's death; and he at once sent his 
troops to seize upon the towns of Burgundy ; and as 
Charles's daughter Mary was now heiress to his 
kingdom, which reached from Flanders to the Alps, 
Louis proposed that she should marry the Dauphin 
of France. But Mary and her subjects hated the 
idea of this marriage with the son of her enemy; 
and, after many schemes and plots, in which Louis 
did his best to force her to give way, she married 
Maximilian, son of the Emperor of Germany. Louis 
made war on Maximilian, and enlisted six thousand 
Swiss infantry in his service ; but the French troops 
were defeated at Guingate, chiefly owing to their 
rashness and love of plunder ; and not long after- 
wards Louis made peace at Arras (1482). 

Mary of Burgundy died by a fall from her 
horse ; and it was agreed that her infant daughter, 
Margaret, should be betrothed to the dauphin, and 
bring with her a large part of Burgundy as her 
dowry, although, if you remember, the dauphin was 
engaged to marry the daughter of the King of 
England. Fortunately for Louis, Edward IV., who 
would certainly have avenged this insult, died him- 
self in 1481, before he had time to collect an army. 

Louis XL had now, by one means or another, ob- 
tained all that he had been scheming for. He had 
outlived his two great rivals — Charles the Bold and 
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Edward IV. ; lie was master of Burgundy ; he had 
added several great provinces to his kingdom ; and, 
by fair means or foul, he had got rid of the great 
nobles whose power seemed dangerous. And yet, 
though he had satisfied his ambition, he was pro- 
bably the most unhappy man in his kingdom. Every 
year he grew more cruel and suspicious; he shut 
himself up m his castle of Plessis, near Tours, 
which was strongly fortified and surrounded with 
deep moats, and was guarded by his Scotch Archers, 
who had orders to shoot any stranger who came near 
the walls. In this gloomy castle, which was a prison 
rather than a palace, Louis passed his days, " looking 
more like a dead man than a living, so thin was he 
that no one could have believed it." His children 
and his servants feared and hated him, and the 
only man who ventured to speak his mind with- 
out fear of consequences was his doctor, Coitier. 
** I know," this man would say to the king, " that 
some fine morning you'll send me where you have 
sent so many others; but you'll not live a week 
after my death." Louis was so timid and super- 
stitious, that, instead of showing anger, he loaded 
Coitier with honours and rewards. 

He was so haunted by the fear of death that his 
servants were forbidden even to name the word. 
"Speak little," and "Confess," was all that they 
might say, when they knew that he must die. But 
one day, as he was sitting at dinner, he had a fit, 
and lost his speech and senses; and, though he 
partly recovered, it was clear that he had not long 
to live. But to the last he clung to life, sending 
gifts and offerings to the shrines of his favourite 
saints, and having himself anointed with holy oil. 
He even got the Pope to send him a poor hermit, 
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and begged Him to prolong his life ; but the hermit 
told him that kings mufit die like other men, and 
bade >iiTn seek comfort by repenting of his sins. He 
thought muoh of the miserable state of the common 
people. " Had God but given me a few more years, 
he said, '' I would have got the State in order. 
After lingering some weeks in a wretched state of 
weakness, he died with a prayer on his lips to '^ his 
good mistress, Our Lady of Embrun." 

As you have seen, Louis had many great faults. 
He was cruel, selfish, utterly false and deceitful, and 
yet, in spite of these faults, he was in many respects 
a great king. The historian of these times, Philip 
de Commines, who had left the service of Charles of 
Burgundy for that of Louis, knew his master's cha- 
racter well, and he tells us that '* Louis was more 
wise, liberal, and full of manly virtue, than the 
princes who reigned with him and in his day, and 
who were his enemies and neighbours." No doubt 
there is something of flattery in this praise, for 
Commines was writing his history at the French 
Court ; still, we must allow that Louis, in spite of 
his acts of falseness and cruelty, had the greatness 
of France at heart. We have seen him at his worst 
in his false and crafty dealings with foreign princes, 
now let us see him at his best in his home govern- 
ment. He increased the French territory; he did 
much for trade and commerce; he encouraged the 
breeding of silk-worms, and silk, as you know, was 
and is one of the chief manufactures in France. He 
founded a university,* and created new courts of 
justice ; and when he died, he not only left France 
one of the most powerful states in Europe, but he 
also left the French king the absolute master of 
France. 
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Chapter XXV. 

^ GHAHLES VIII.— 1483-1498. 

How the Regent Anne governed the country well and wisely ; how 
Charles VIII. invaded Italy and reached Naples in triumph ; how 
he won a hattle, hut lost everything by his carelessaess ; how he 
reigned foolishly for several years, and died suddenly from an 
accident. 

(2JHABLES VIII. wa49 only thirteen when he suc- 
ceeded his father, Louis XI. He was feeble 
and sickly and very ignorant, and it was quite 
clear that he was not fit to reign by himself till he 
became a man ; so his eldest sister Anne, known as 
the Lady of Beaujeu, or "Madame la Grande," 
became regent, and was in fact the Queen of France 
in all but the name. 

Anne had much of her father's cleverness and 
sagacity, without his falseness and cruelty ; indeed, 
Louis had himself said of her that, " she was the 
least foolish woman he knew, for there was no such 
thing as a wise woman." 

She showed great skill and prudence in her 
government ; giving high offices of state to many of 
the great nobles, who disliked the idea of a woman 
being at the head of affairs ; and she released many 
of those who had been imprisoned by Louis, and got 
rid of some of his hated favourites ; and one is glad 
to find that Oliver le Dain was hung, and that 
Coitier, the doctor, had to give up fifty thousand 
crowns out of his ill-gotten wealth. 

Her cousin, the Duke of Orleans, was jealous of 
Anne's power, and thought he should have been 
regent himself; so he plotted with the people of 
Brittany and raised an army against her. But 
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Anne defeated his troops, and took Orleans himself 
prisoner, and had him shut up in an iron cage. And, 
as Brittany was now the only great state in France 
that was left independent, she contrived that King 
Charles, her brother, should marry Anne, the 
daughter and heiress of the Duke of Brittany. 
And though the young duchess herself at first dis- 
liked the idea of the match, and was even actually 
married by proxy to Maximilian, the Archduke of 
Austria, Charles at last persuaded her to marry him, 
and so this important state of Brittany was for ever 
joined to France in 1491. 

Although, as has been said, Charles was very 
ignorant, he had read many of the romances of 
chivalry, and he had a great desire to make a 
name for himself by some gallant enterprise. So 
he determined to raise an army and win back, if he 
could, the kingdom of Naples which the Spaniards 
had got from the French, and then go on a crusade 
to the East. It must be confessed that Italy was 
a prize worth fighting for, with her wealth, her 
fertility, her noble cities, with her paintings and 
sculptures and fine churches and cathedrals. But 
it was a rash expedition, and Charles's wise sister 
Anne did all she could to persuade him to stay at 
home. Charles, however, persisted in setting out 
for Italy with what was a grand army in those times 
— Swiss and German infantry and Scotch archers, 
ten thousand cavalry, and a long train of artillery. 
But he had very little of the necessary money and 
provisions ; and wasted much of what he brought 
with him in foolish debauchery at Lyons. Strange 
to say, he was more fortunate than he deserved to 
be. He crossed the Alps in 1494, and marched 
through Northern Italy, proclaiming himself the 
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friend of freedom and the enemy of tyrants. All 
the great cities opened their gates to him, and he 
entered Eome in state, and made peace with the 
Pope, and from Eome he marched southwards to 
Naples. 

King Alphonso — a Spaniard — was then King of 
Naples, and it was said of him by Commines (the 
French historian of whom we have heard before) 
that "no man was ever more cruel than he, or 
more wicked, or more vicious and tainted, or more 
gluttonous." He was feared and hated by his 
subjects, and when he heard the French were 
coming, he fled from Naples in terror, gave up his 
crown to his son Ferdinand, and became a monk. 

Up to this time Charles had made his way so 
easily that it was said he had brought no arms 
with him, but only chalk to mark the door of his 
lodgings in the different towns. He entered Naples 
in triumph, and the people welcomed him with 
shouts of joy, 60 glad were they to be rid of their 
tyrant Alphonso. But Charles took very little 
trouble to secure his throne in Italy, or even to 
gain the good will of his subjects, but gave his 
whole time to feasting and amusements. 

Meanwhile a great league was being formed 
against him by the chief Italian States, headed by 
Venice ; while Ludovic " the Moor," Prince of Milan, 
collected a large army to cut off his return to 
France. Even the Pope and the King of Spain 
turned against the French. At last Charles was 
alarmed, and set out on his homeward march, leaving 
a garrison behind him in Naples. He had crossed 
the Apennines, and nearly reached Parma, when 
he found the allied forces blocking his retreat in 
the pass of Fomovo, But though the French were 
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greatly OTitnnmbered, they won a brilliant victory 
(July 6, 1495), and cut their way through the 
enemy with such desperate valour, that "French 
fury " became a proverb. Charles, however, lost all 
his Italian spoils, as well as the provisions for his 
troops, and they suffered terribly from hunger and 
thirst on their march home. Gommines tells us that 
he was himself for two days without a morsel of 
bread to eat. 

At length Charles reached Lyons safely after a 
fourteen months' campaign ; but he took no trouble 
to send any troops to the assistance of the garrison 
which he had left in Naples; and Ferdinand soon 
got back his kingdom by the help of a Spanish 
force under the famous Gonsalvo de Cordova, always 
known in history as " the Great Captain." Only a 
few French soldiers out of the ten thousand left 
behind in Italy ever reached their country again. 
So ended this strange enterprise, rashly begun and 
still more rashly carried out. Commines, who 
describes it, cannot account for the sudden change 
from victory to defeat. "It was a mystery," he 
says — " God did it and not men." 

Charles did not take his failure much to heart. 
He was too careless and frivolous to be affected by 
a misfortune which would have saddened the heart 
of a more serious king. He went from place to 
place, doing nothing but amuse himself in one way 
or another for the next few years. Then a change 
suddenly came over him, and he began to live 
quietly and soberly, and busy himself about the 
good of his subjects. But he was suddenly cut off 
by death when he was only twenty-eight years old. 
He struck his head against a low archway, which 
led from a chamber to his tennis-court ; and though 
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the blow seemed trifling, it brought on a fit of 
apoplexy which caused his death. 

He had no great qualities either of mind or 
heart; but he was gentle, kind and courteous to 
all, and, as Commines tells us, " he never knowingly 
gave pain to any living thing." He was so beloved 
by his queen Anne of Brittany, that for several 
days after his death she would neither eat nor sleep, 
but declared she would follow her husband into the 
grave. 

, I J I -- - ■ -^ . 

Chapter XXVI. 

LOUIS XIL— 1498-1515. 

House of Yalois. 

How Louis XII. divorced his wife and married Anne of Brittany ; 
how he invaded Italy and made war with Spain ; how the 
^ Holy League " was formed against him by the Pope ; how 
Gaston of Foiz was killed at the battle of Ravenna ; how Pope 
Jnlins died ; how the £nglish won '* the Battle of the Spurs " ; 
how Louis married a second time and died soon afterwards. 

A S Charles VIIL had left no children, for his only 
son died when quite an infant, his cousin, the 
Duke of Orleans now became king under the name of 
Louis XII., called " the Father of his People ;" for 
his wisdom and moderation in matters of govern- 
ment endeared him to his subjects, and had it not 
been for his foreign wars his reign would have been 
a prosperous and happy one. 

As you may remember, he had been imprisoned 
by Anne of Beaujeu, and even shut up in an iron 
cage, but he showed no resentment for this, and 
treated Anne with great respect and kindness. So, 
too, when the magistrates of his own town of Or- 
leans feared that he might punish them for the way 
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they had treated him in the last reign, and asked 
his pardon, he made them the noble answer that '* It 
did not become the King of France to resent the 
injuries of the Duke of Orleans." 

Louis had been married in the reign of Louis XI. 
to the king's daughter, the Princess Joan; but 
though she was a good, patient, and faithful wife, 
she had bomfe him no children, and Louis wished 
that there should be an heir to the crown of France. 
So he applied to the Pope for leave to put her away, 
and as this Pope was Alexander YI. — one of the most 
wicked men known in history — ^he was easily bribed 
to dissolve the matriage " for reasons of state." The 
unfortunate Joan retired into a convent, and Louis 
then married the late king's widow, Anne of Brit- 
tany. But it was agreed at the same time that her 
large estates should go, on the death of Louis, not 
to his eldest but to his second son, if there should 
be one. 

Unhappily for himself as well as for France, Louis 
could not forget the old claims to the kingdom of 
Naples which Charles VIII. had vainly tried to 
make good. And he claimed not only Naples but 
Milan as well, where Ludovic Sforza, or " the Moor," 
was the reigning prince. Louis, however, showed 
more prudence than Charles, and contrived to make 
friends with the other kings of Europe before he 
invaded Italy. Then he collected his army at 
Lyons, crossed the Alps, and entered Milan without 
a blow being struck. But, no sooner had he gone 
back to^France, than the people of Milan revolted, 
drove out the French, and replaced their old prince, 
Ludovic Sforza, on the throne. 

Louis at once sent a new army to take Milan, 
and as it happened that half the troops both in 
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Sforza's army and his own were Swiss mercenaries, 
they declined to fight against their own countrymen, 
and were easily bribed to betray Lndovic, and give 
him up to the French. He was carried off to 
France and imprisoned in the gloomy dungeons of 
Loches ; and for the second time the French found 
themselves masters of Milan, in the year 1600. 

Louis, having been so far successful, thought that 
he would try to conquer Naples as well, and he 
made a shameful and unjust arrangement with Fer- 
dinand, King of Spain, to divide this kingdom 
between them, Louis taking the northern part, in- 
cluding the city of Naples, and Ferdinand taking 
tae southern part near Sicily. This treacherous 
plan was carried out with the consent of the Pope, 
and the unfortunate King of Naples had to give up 
all his rights and take a duchy in France, where he 
lived till his death. 

Then Louis and Ferdinand quarrelled about the 
division of the kingdom of Naples, for Ferdinand 
was as grasping and ambitious as Louis himself: a 
war soon followed, and Ferdinand's captain, Gon- 
Balvo de Cordova, stormed Naples, and the Spaniards 
took possession of it. 

But Louis was not discouraged ; he at once raised 
three great armies, and sent two of them against 
Spain and one into Italy. But his troops were 
unfortunate and were badly led, and were defeated 
in a great battle at Garigliano in 1503, by the 
Spanish and Italian troops under Gonsalvo de 
Cordova. Thus Naples an^ Milan were again lost 
to the French. 

Louis had to make an ignominious peace with 
Spain, but still did not give up the idea of his 
Italian conquests. He entered into several treaties 
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and alliances with varions states, bnt the details of 
these treaties are not interesting, or indeed worth 
remembering. At last, however, the famons '* League 
of Cambray " was formed (Dec. 10, 1608), by all the 
great powers in Europe — ^France, Austria, Spain, 
and the Pope — ^to crush the power of the Venetians, 
for Venice at this time was one of the proudest and 
richest states in Europe, and her fleets and commerce 
were so important that this city was known as ^* the 
Queen of the Adriatic." 

The Venetians, however, chiefly employed hired 
soldiers or mercenaries, and their army was no 
match for the allied troops of all these great states 
united by the "League of Cambray." Hence it 
happened that the Venetians' were defeated in a 
great battle, and lost for a time several of their 
cities in the north of Italy. 

So far the French had been fortunate in this 
Italian war ; but about this time Louia lost his wise 
and prudent minister, the Cardinal Amboise; and 
his friend, Pope Alexander VL, had died in 1602, by 
drinking some poisoned wine which he had in- 
tended for one of his enemies. The new Pope 
was Julius IL, an old man of seventy, but with 
the spirit and boldness of a youth. Though he 
had joined the " League of Cambray," he soon left 
it, for he hated the French, and was determined to 
drive ''the barbarians," as he called them, out of 
Italy. He induced Ferdinand of Spain, known as 
"the Catholic King," and the Venetians, to join 
him in a **Holy League," and he entered upon 
war himself with as much ardour as if he had 
been a soldier instead of the Head of the Church 
— indeed it was said of him that he had thrown 
the keys of Saint Peter into the Tiber in order to 
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gird on the sword of Saint Paul. At the siege of 
Bologna, the brave old man rose from his sick bed 
in the dead of winter, and was carried on a litter 
across the frozen moat and through the breach made 
by his cannon. 

Although Louis had two of his old allies in arms 
against him, he did not shrink from the danger, but 
at once sent an army into Italy under the command 
of his nephew, Gaston of Foix, a most gallant young 
officer. The French defeated the Venetians and 
the Pope's troops in battle after battle, and many of 
the cities in northern Italy fell into their hands. 
At last, in a great battle fought at Eavenna, on 
Easter Sunday, a.d. 1512, after being six times 
repulsed in an attack upon the town, the French 
defeated the allied forces with great slaughter ; but 
in the very moment of victory, the brave Gaston of 
Foix was surrounded by the retreating enemy, and 
died fighting, desperately and pierced by twenty 
sword wounds. When the French soldiers gathered 
together after the victory, and the trumpets were 
sounding, they sought everywhere for their gallant 
young captain, but could not find him. At last the 
cry went through the ranks, " Gaston is dead," and 
their shouts of joy were changed into bitter lamen- 
tation. When Louis heard of the battle of Eavenna 
he said, "I would give up every inch of land in 
Italy, if I could bring back to life my nephew 
Gaston, and all the gallant knights who perished 
with him. God keep us from often gaining such 
victories ! " 

And Louis was right, for after Gaston's death 
nothing but disasters happened to the French, for 
there was no general fit to replace him. The Italians 
were helped by a largo force of Swiss, and the 
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Frencli lost ground everywhere, till, in the end, tlie 
remnant of the gallant army, which had w^on 
Eavenna, escaped through Savoy into France, and 
thus Pope Julius accomplished the design of the 
" Holy League," and drove " the barbarians " out of 
Italy. But the old Pope did not long survive his 
triumph. He died in 1513, after causing his statue 
to be set up in the market-place of Bologna as a 
Caesar in full armour. He was succeeded by Leo X., 
who only resembled Julius II. in his hatred of the 
French. 

Meanwhile, Louis had other enemies to contend 
against. Ferdinand of Spain had allied himself 
with Henry VIII. of England, who landed at Calais 
with twenty thousand men, and soon afterwards 
defeated the French in what has been called " the 
Battle of the Spurs," from the hasty flight of the 
French cavalry. 

Louis had now grown weary of war, and found 
means to make peace, not only with Henry and Fer- 
dinand, but with the German Emperor and the 
Pope. And one condition of his peace with Eng- 
land was that he should marry Henry's sister, Mary, 
for his wife, Anne of Brittany, had lately died ; and 
this marriage took place accordingly. But Louis 
had long been in feeble health, and was obliged to 
observe early hours, dining at eight in the morning, 
and going to bed at six in the evening. To please 
his young bride he gave up these regular habits, 
and would dine at twelve, and then sit up to ban- 
quets and dances till midnight. His health soon 
gave way under the fatigue of these late hours, and 
he"died .within a year of his third marriage. 
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Chapter XXVII. 

FBANGIS I— 1515-1526. 

How Francis I. invaded Italj and won the battle of Marignano ; 
how Charles V. was elected £mperor instead of him ; how he 
met Henry VIII. at the Field of the Cloth of Gold ; how Bourbon 
deserted the French and served with the Spanish king ; how 
Chevalier Bayard was killed ; how Francis I. was defeated and 
taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia; how he signed the 
Treaty of Madrid and came back to France. 

AS Louis XII. had left no sons, his cousin, the 
Duke of Valois, also of the house of Orleans, 
T3ecame king, under the name of Francis I. He 
was, says a chronicler, " a fair prince, if ever there 
was one in this world ;" gallant and handsome, gay, 
joyous, and brave in battle, and from the first he 
was popular with all classes of his subjects. 

Though Francis was twenty-one, he was com- 
pletely under the control of his mother, Louise of 
Savoy, a narrow-minded and selfish woman, and 
nothing was done by him without her consent or 
approval; but it cannot be said that her influence 
over her son was a good one, for she seems to have 
carefully trained him in habits of vice and perfidy ; 
and, in spite of his brilliant qualities, his long reign 
was a history of disaster, and often of disgrace. 

As may be supposed, the first thought of Francis 
was to regain those Italian provinces of Milan and 
Naples which had already cost the French so much 
blood and treasure. So he entered gaily upon an 
Italian war, named his mother Kegent, and crossed 
the Alps in July, 1515, with a large army — Gascons 
and French archers, German and Swiss mercenaries, 
and two thousand of the nobles and gentlemen of 
France. Among them was the famous Chevalier 
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Bayard, so gallant and noble a character, that he 
has always been known as "the knight without 
fear and without reproach." 

Francis crossed the Alps at an nnexpected point, 
and descended on the plains of Lombardy, where he 
met with the Italian troops of the Holy League 
and their Swiss mercenaries at Mabionano, near 
Milan, in October, 1515. The battle which followed 
was so long and obstinate, and such yalour w^as 
shown by both sides, that an old officer who had 
fought in eighteen pitched battles, declared Marig- 
nano to be a " combat of giants." At last the Swiss 
were driven back with great slaughter, and Francis 
was knighted on the field by the Chevalier Bayard. 

The Swiss, we are told, returned to their moun- 
tains, " ragged, gaunt, disfigured, wounded, and 
with funeral dirges instead of festal songs;" but 
Francis was so struck by their desperate courage, 
that he made an alliance with their nation, known 
as "the Perpetual Peace." From that time they 
formed part of the body-guard of the French kings, 
and three hundred years later, the Swiss guards gave 
their lives to protect Louis XVI., so that this alli- 
ance lasted as long as the French monarchy itself. 

Then Francis made peace with the Pope Leo X., 
and it was agreed between them that the Pope 
should receive the " first fruits," or a year's income, 
from all Church appointments, but that the King of 
France should appoint the bishops and abbots. This 
agreement was greatly disliked by the French clergy, 
and Francis found much difficulty in making them 
submit to it. 

In 1519, the Emperor Maximilian of Austria died, 
and Francis was eager to be named emperor in his 
place. " I will have it," he declared, " even though 
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it costs me three millions of crowns ; and I swear that 
three years after my election, I will either be in Con- 
stantinople or my grave." But though he spent much 
money in bribes, the electors chose Maximilian's 
grandson, Charles, who was already King of Spain 
and the Netherlands, and who now became the most 
powerful prince in Europe. Francis was jealous of 
his rival's power and large dominions, and tried to 
get Henry VIII. of England to take his side in the 
struggle, which he saw must come sooner or later ; 
80 he arranged a meeting with Henry at the famous 
"Field of the Cloth of Gold," so called for its 
marvellous splendour. The tents were of satin, 
embroidered with gold, and the nobles and princes 
wore costly robes of silk and velvet, with collars of 
gold and precious stones. For three weeks there 
was a succession of f(§tes and banquets. But though 
Henry and Francis were thus apparently the best of 
friends, the crafty Charles had an interview with 
the English king, before he recrossed the channel, 
and persuaded Cardinal Wolsey to take his side, and 
through this great minister's influence, before a 
year had passed, Henry himself declared war against 
France. 

Several other misfortunes happened to Francis 
about this time. Milan was again recovered by the 
Italians, who rose upon the French and drove them 
back across the Alps. Then the king's mother, 
Louise, quarrelled with the Constable Bourbon, one 
of the proudest and richest nobles in France, and 
descended on his mother's side from St. Louis. He 
was so powerful that Henry VIII. declared, at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, that if he had such a 
subject in his kingdom, his head would not long be 
on his shoulders. Bourbon had offended Louise of 
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Savoy by rejecting her oflfer of marriage with scorn ; 
her love at once turned to hatred, and in revenge 
she induced her son Francis to take all his estates 
from him. Then Bourbon, in his rage and vexation, 
left the French service, and went over to the 
Spaniards. The emperor was glad enough to receive 
such a good general, and Bourbon was at once given 
the command of part of the imperial army in Italy, 
and he defeated his countrymen in a battle in which 
the gallant Bayard was mortally wounded. As he 
lay dying, with his face still turned to the enemy, 
Bourbon rode up in pursuit of the flying French and 
expressed his pity to Bayard, and hoped that he 
might recover of his wound. " My Lord," answered 
Bayard, " for me no pity is wanted ; I die, having 
done my duty ; but I have pity for yaw, to see you 
serving against your king, your country, and your 
oath." Bourbon turned away without waiting to 
answer; and three hours afterwards the noble 
Bayard was dead. 

Next year (1526), Bourbon and his force crossed 
the Alps and besieged Marseilles, but this time they 
were forced to retreat before the French, and were 
pursued as far as Milan. Then Francis wasted his 
time before Pavia, while Bourbon collected fresh 
troops, and a great battle took place (February 24, 
1625). Francis was hemmed in with the Germans 
on one side, and the Spaniards on the other; but 
the French fought bravely, and the battle was so 
fierce at one time, that it was said " you could see 
nothing but heads and arms flying in the air." The 
king was separated from his men, and surrounded 
by the enemy. His horse was killed under him, and 
then he gave up his sword to a Spanish officer, and 
surrendered himself as a prisoner. His troops were 
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utterly defeated, and half the nobility of France died 
upon the field. The slaughter was terrible ; and the 
wretched survivors of Francis's gallant army escaped 
with difficulty into Lyons. " Nothing is left me," he 
wrote to his mother, " except my honour and my life." 

His mother, the Eegent, acted wisely in this ter- 
rible difficulty, and induced all the great powers of 
Europe, including the Pope and Henry VIII., to join 
her in forming a secret alliance, and in doing their 
best to procure the release of the French king. In 
fact, they were themselves alarmed by the increasing 
power of Charles V. 

Meanwhile, Francis was carried prisoner to Spain, 
and shut up in a gloomy tower of the Alcazar palace 
at Madrid: but the terms asked by the emperor 
were so harsh and exacting, that for a long time 
Francis refused to accept them. At last, his spirit 
was broken by long confinement ; he became ill, and 
was ready to give up anything and everything for 
his liberty. So he signed a treaty, by which he 
bound himself to surrender all his right over Bur- 
gundy, Flanders, and Artois, to forgive Bour- 
bon, and give him back his estates, to restore to 
Henry VIII. the French provinces held by his 
ancestors, and to leave his two little sons as hostages 
in Spain till these conditions were fulfilled. He also 
promised to marry Charles V.'s sister. 

This "Treaty of Madrid" was signed in 1526, 
and then Francis was allowed to return to France. 
"When he had crossed the little stream that divides 
France from Spain, he joyfully sprang on his horse, 
drew his sword, exclaiming, " I am once more a 
king ! " and rode away ; while his two little sons were 
carried off to Madrid instead of their father. 
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Chapter XXVIII. 

FRANCIS I. (ccm^tnued.)— 1526-1547. 

How the French were again driven out of Italy by the Spaniards 
and Italians ; how a revival of arts and letters took place ; how 
Francis I. persecuted the Reformers ; how Charles V. invaded 
France ; how Francis I. allied with the Turks against Charles V. ; 
how peace was made at Crespy and the Italian wars came to an 

! end ; how the Vaudois Protestants were persecuted. 

'pHOUGH Francis had signed this humiliating 
treaty, he had only done so, as he declared, under 
compulsion, and his first act was to summon his 
States-General as well as the nobles, bishops, and 
deputies from the towns, for them to consider if 
such a treaty ought to be kept. And they decided 
that a king of France had not the right, even if he 
wished it, to give up part of his kingdom without 
their consent; and so he offered a large sum of 
money to Charles V. instead of the province of 
Burgundy. Charles indignantly refused this offer, 
and accused Francis of treachery and falsehood; 
Francis in his turn called Charles a liar, and dared 
him to single combat. Then a fresh war broke out, 
and Bourbon invaded Italy at the head of the 
Emperor's troops, many of them fierce and barbarous 
men, and more like savages then Christian soldiers. 
They attacked the city of Eome, and thought 
Bourbon was himself killed by a shot from the 
walls, his soldiers forced their way into the city, 
plundered the houses and massacred many of the 
inhabitants; while the unfortunate Pope Clement 
was kept a prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo 
and was grossly insulted by these ruffians. These 
scenes of violence lasted for seven months, until at 
last Fiance and England sent an army to free the 
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Pope, and he was restored to liberty by the Emperor 
Charles, on payment of an enormous ransom. 

The French army under Lautrec won several 
battles in the north of Italy, but in an evil moment 
Francis insulted his faithful ally Andrea Doiia, the 
great Genoese Admiral, who thereupon went over 
to the Emperor's side with all his ships. The 
French were now outnumbered, and were defeated 
by the Spaniards and Genoese both by sea and 
land; the brave Lautrec and nearly all his army 
in Italy died either of pestilence or by the sword. 

Both Charles and Francis had grown weary of 
the struggle, and at last it ended in what is known 
as " the Ladies' Peace," so called because the terms 
of the treaty, made at Cambray in 1529, were settled 
by two women, Francis's mother Louise, and 
Margaret, the aunt of Charles V. They agreed 
that Francis should keep Burgundy, but should 
give up his Italian claims, and should many 
Charles's sister, Eleanor of Austria. The young 
French princes, who had been kept in Spain all this 
time, were at last set at liberty. 

The few years of peace which followed, this 
treaty were, in one respect, the most useful part of 
Francis's reign. He had a natural taste for the 
•grand and beautiful, and he encouraged and pro- 
tected the poets and painters of his day. Leonardo 
da Vinci, the great Italian painter, and Benvenuto 
Cellini, the Italian sculptor, lived at his court. He 
also built stately palaces, such as Fontainebleau 
and St. Germains, and so general was the taste for 
beautiful works and designs in building, in furni- 
ture, and in painting and sculpture, that this period 
is always known as the Benaissance, or the revival 
of classical art and letters. 

K 2 
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With this revival of taste and learning, people 
began to read and question for themselves in 
matters of religion, instead of taking for granted 
all that the clergy had told them as in former 
times. In Germany, Martin Luther had denounced 
the errors and abuses of the Komish Church, and the 
wicked lives led by many of the monks and clergy. 
He had pointed out the falseness of the doctrine of 
Indulgences, as it was called, which meant that a 
pardon for all sins could be bought from the Pope, 
and that any man, however wicked, could buy 
the salvation of his soul out of the large store of 
good works, done by the saints and holy men of the 
Church. Luther's followers, who protested against 
these false doctrines, and who wished to reform the 
abuses of the Church, were called Beformera or 
Protestants ; and in spite of the efforts made by the 
Pope to crush this heresy, as he called it, these Re- 
formers had spread over a great part of Europe. 
In England, as you may remember, Henry VIII. 
had taken up their cause, had denied the supremacy 
of the Pope, and had suppressed all the abbeys and 
monasteries in his kingdom. In France, John Calvin 
wrote and preached against the Papal power, and the 
Reformers had made many converts, and were pro- 
tected by the king's sister Margaret. Some of them, 
in their zeal became fanatics, and broke the images 
of the saints in the churches, and posted placards 
on the walls of Paris, denouncing the offering up 
of masses or prayers for the dead. Francis was 
induced by his minister. Cardinal Duprat, to take 
strong steps to check these new doctrines, and he 
caused many of the chief reformers to be strangled 
and burnt at the stake. The Princess Margaret 
fled to Beam, and John Calvin escaped to Geneva, 
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where lie continued preaching and writing till his 
death. 

But though Francis had thus cruelly persecuted 
Reformers, he had done so only from motives of 
policy, and not from any sincere religious feeling ; 
and when he found that many of the German princes 
took the Protestant side, he protected them himself, 
and gave them liberty to preach their doctrines. 
At the same time he allied himself with their enemy 
the Pope, and even married his second son Henry, 
Duke of Orleans, to the Pope's niece, Catherine of 
Medici, of whom you will hear a good deal later on. 

Louise of Savoy died in 1531, and left a million 
and a half crowns of gold to her son, and with 
this money to pay his army Francis felt himself 
strong enough to make war against his old enemy 
Charles V. on some pretext of claiming the Duchy 
of Savoy. Charles in his pride declared that he 
would bring the French king as low as the poorest 
gentleman in his kingdom, collected a large army, 
drove the French back across the frontiers, and 
invaded Provence. The French general, Mont- 
morenci, would not risk a battle, but retreated 
before Charles's army, laying waste the country 
that the enemy might not be able to live in it. His 
soldiers had orders "to break up the bake-houses 
and mills, burn the wheat and forage, pierce the 
wine-casks, and ruin the wells by throwing the 
wheat into them to spoil the water." The fertile 
plains of Provence were thus turned into a desert, 
where neither food nor water could be found ; and 
after vainly pursuing the French for two months, 
Charles was forced to retreat into Italy, after losing 
half his army from famine or disease. 

The young dauphin of France died during this 
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campaign, and his father in his rage and grief 
accused the Emperor Charles of having cansed him 
to be poisoned. One of the prince's officers was 
actually tortnred and executed on a charge of 
having given the poison. 

Peace, however, was once more made between 
Charles and Francis in 1538, and Charles even paid 
a visit to the French court, where he was most 
hospitably entertained by his old enemy. It is 
said that at this vibit Francis's court jester put the 
Emperor's name at the head of his list of fools, for 
having been rash enough to venture into his 
enemy's palace. "And what if I allow him to 
depart freely?" asked Francis. "Then," replied 
his jester, " I shall cross out the Emperor's name 
and put yours in its place." In spite of this, 
Francis acted like a man of honour, and let Charles 
go in peace. But though the two princes parted 
with many expressions of good will, Charles would 
promise nothing, and shortly afterwards gave the 
duchy of Milan, the great object of Francis's ambi- 
tion, to his own son Philip. 

Thereupon, war broke out again for the third 
time in 1542 ; and Francis, in his desire to injure 
the emperor, allied himself with the Turkish Sultan, 
Solyman the Magnificent, — a strange alliance for a 
Christian prince in those times. The Turkish fleet, 
under the famous pirate Barbarossa, ravaged the 
coasts of Italy, burnt and sacked Nice, and carried 
off fourteen thousand Christians to the slave-market 
at Constantinople. By land, the French army won 
a victory at Ceiisolles in Piedmont, almost as famous 
as that of Marignano in the earlier part of this 
reign. But this was a barren victory, and the 
enemies of France w^re increasing in strength And 
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numbers, while Francis had lost all his allies out- 
side his kingdom. 

Henry VIII. was so indignant that Francis 
should have allied himself to the infidel Turks, that 
he invaded France and besieged Boulogne; while 
a German army under Charles marched through the 
province of Champagne and threatened Paris itself. 
Francis was now forced to make terms at any cost, 
and a treaty of peace was accordingly signed at 
Crespy (a.d. 1644), by which Francis bound himself 
to giv« up Savoy and his Italian claims, and to join 
with Charles in putting down the Eeformers, and 
restoring unity to the Church. 'He also promised 
to help Charles in defending Christendom from the 
Turks. 

Thus the Italian wars, begun nearly fifty years 
before by Charles VIII., at last came to an end. 
Francis had not gained an inch of ground in the 
struggle, but had made and broken forty truces or 
treaties, and had lost two millions of his bravest 
troops, to say nothing of the misery and distress 
caused by the war to his subjects. 

The war with Henry VIII. still continued; 
several naval battles were fought ; but Francis lost 
his son the Duke of Orleans by a fever, and had 
not much heart to continue the struggle. So peace 
was made at last between France and England in 

1546, 

The last years of Francis's reign are disgraced by 
a cruel persecution of the Vaudois Protestants — a 
simple and inoifensive people, who lived in a few 
villages near Avignon, on the borders of the Alps. 
It was declared that they were dangerous heretics, 
and orders were sent to the magistrates of the 
province to utterly exterminate them. All their 
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villages were destroyed by the soldiers; tliree 
thousand of these peasants, including women and 
'children, were butchered in cold blood; and the 
remainder were condemned to the galleys for life. 
This ciTielty was the way in which Francis showed 
his intention of carrying out the terms of the 
Peace of Crespy, in which he had bound himself to 
maintain the Catholic Church. But his temper had 
been soured by an illness, of which he died not long 
afterwards. Though he had gained nothing by his 
foreign wars, and had only wasted the lives and 
money of his subjects, there is one title to fame 
which he certainly deserved, and by which he has 
always been lemembered — this was '* the Father of 
Arts and Letters." 



Chapter XXIX. 

HENRY IL— 1547-1559. 

How the Guises and Montmorencies had great power in the 
kingdom ; how Charles V. again invaded France, bat was forced 
to retreat ; how he gave up his crown ; how his son, Philip IL, 
carried on the war against France ; how peace was made at 
Chateau-Cambresis ; how Henry II. was killed at a tournament. 

TJENBY II. was a dull and honest king, with 
none of the brilliant qualities of Francis I., 
except his bravery: and he was completely under 
the control of one of the ladies of his court, Diana of 
Poitiers, whose wit and brilliant beauty had fasci* 
nated him; while his own queen, Catherine of 
Medici, remained neglected and unnoticed through- 
out his reign. 
Next to Diana of Poitiers, the most important 
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personages in France were the two families of the 
Montmorencies and the Guises, who divided all the 
honours and commands in the kingdom between 
them. The Montmorencies had among them a Con- 
stable of France, an Admiral,* the governments of 
several provinces, and the command of thirty com- 
panies of soldiers. But the Guises were still more 
powerful, as they governed Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne, and had under them many companies of 
cavalry and foot soldiers. Besides this, they claimed 
royal descent from the princely house of Lorraine, 
and two of them, the Duke of Guise and his brother 
the Cardinal Lorraine, both able and ambitious men, 
had almost as much influence with Henry as Diana 
of Poitiers herself. One of the Guises, Mary of 
Lorraine, had married James V. of Scotland, and 
became the mother of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 
The Guises were anxious that this young prince-s 
should marry the Dauphin of France instead of 
Edward VI. of England, to whom she was betrothed, 
for they thought that in this way the crown of 
Scotland might be added to that of France, and 
their own influence increased. So Mary Stuart was 
brought to the French Court, to the great indig- 
nation of the English, and in due time she married 
the Dauphin, who afterwards became Francis II. 

Another of the ambitious schemes of the Guises 
was to renew the war against the Emperor Charles V., 
who was at this time at the summit of his power, 
and had made himself absolute master of the German 
Empire in spite of the resistance of many of the 
Protestant princes. Some of them were so jealous 
of his power that they entered into a league 
against him in 1522 to free their country, and this 
league was beaded by Maurice, the Elector of 
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Saxony. Henry was induced by the Guises to join 
this league, and took the title of "Protector of 
the Liberties of Germany;" and as this war was 
very popular, he soon collected a large army; 
" there was no good town in which the drums were 
not heard for the levy of footmen." He marched 
through the country of Champagne into the terri- 
tory of the " Three Bishoprics," as it was called, and 
easily took the towns of Metz, Verdun, and Toul, on 
the borders of the Ehine. Then he marched into 
Lorraine, and attacked Luxemburg. 

Meanwhile, the German princes made peace with 
the Emperor on their own account in the famous 
treaty of Passau, and Henry was left to carry on 
the war alone. Charles at once crossed the Ehine 
with 60,000 men and besieged Metz, which was gal- 
lantly defended by the Duke of Guise and the Con- 
stable Montmorency. For two months the Emperor's 
forces did their best to batter down the walls with 
cannon, and to take the town by assault ; but the 
garrison was strong, and was well supplied with 
provisions, and repulsed every attack. As the winter 
came on, the besiegers suffered greatly from cold 
and famine, and Charles at last gave up the siege 
in despair, and led his troops back across the 
Bhine. 

This repulse and other misfortunes made Charles V. 
decide to give up the government of his great 
empire to his brother Ferdinand and to his son 
Philip in 1555. Ferdinand became Emperor of 
Germany, and Philip became King of Spain and the 
Netherlands. Charles himself retired into a monas- 
tery in Spain, where he lived quietly and peacefully 
for the few remaining years of his life, occupying 
himself with his garden and his books, and striving 
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1)7 continual prayer and fasting to atone for the 
wrongs and misery caused by his incessant wars 
while he was an emperor. 

But though Charles had himself retired from the 
struggle with France, his son Philip II. took up the 
quarrel, and was helped both with men and money 
by his wife. Queen Mary of England. One Spanish 
army was sent into Italy, and another, commanded 
by Philip himself, invaded France. 

Henry sent the Duke of Guise with a large force 
into Italy (1556) at the request of the Pope (Paul 
IV.), who hated the Spanish ; but Guise could do 
nothing against the Duke of Alva, the Spanish 
governor of Naples, and kept retreating from one 
position to another till Eome itself was at the mercy 
of the Spaniards. Suddenly Guise was recalled to 
France by Henry, and the Pope was indignant that 
the French should have done so little to help him. 
" Go then," he said, " having done little for your 
King, less for the Church, and nothing for your 
own honour." So Guise went back to France, and 
found that matters had gone badly for the French 
during his absence. 

Philip had sent a large force of Spaniards, Fle- 
mish, and English, under the Duke of Savoy, 
who besieged the town of Saint Quentin in 1557, 
and then defeated the Constable Montmorency in 
a great battle near this town, which proved to be 
the worst defeat since Agincourt. Half the nobUity 
in France were either killed or taken prisoners, 
amongst them Montmorency himself; all their stores 
and artillery were lost; and the road to Paris lay 
open to the Spaniards. Philip was too cold and 
cautious to follow up his victory, and when, as his 
father said, "he ought to have been under the walls 
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of Paris," he wasted time in besieging the town of 
Saint Quentin, which held out for another fortnight, 
and meanwhile the Duke of Guise returned from 
Italy. 

Guise's arrival gave fresh spirit to the French ; 
money was raised, mercenaries were hired, nobles 
and men-at-arms flocked to the rescue, and, though 
the town of Saint Quentin was taken and sacked 
by the Spaniards, the Duke of Guise, by a sudden 
attack, stormed Calais, which had belonged to the 
English for more than two hundred years. The 
loss of this place was a terrible blow to Queen 
Mary, and she declared that, if her body were opened 
after her death, the word Calais would be found 
graven upon her heart. 

Queen Elizabeth, who succeeded Mary, had no 
sympathy with the Spaniards, and though the war 
lasted another year, terms of peace were finallj- 
settled at Chateau-Cambresis in 1559. France had 
to give up nearly two hundred towns or fortresses 
in Flanders or Italy ; but she kept the " Three 
Bishoprics" — the frontier towns of Metz, Verdun, 
and Toul, and above all she kept Calais, although 
there was some sort of promise made that the 
English might be allowed to redeem it after eight 
years. But the money was never paid, and Calais 
was never restored to them. 

This treaty, like most treaties in those times, was 
to be ratified by marriages. The French king's 
daughter was to marry Philip of Spain, and his 
sister Margaret was to marry the Duke of Savoy, 
whose military skill had won the battle of St. 
Quentin for the Spaniards. 

Great rejoicings took place at Paris in honour of 
these royal marriages, and a gr^ud tournament was 
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held in the open space near the Bastille. The king 
Tvith the Duke of Guise and two other nobles held 
the field against all comers, and acquitted them- 
selves most gallantly. But at the end of the day, 
Henry challenged Montgomery, the captain of his 
Scotch guards, to tilt with him, and though Mont- 
gomery would have excused himself, the king in- 
sisted on it, and they tilted accordingly. Both 
broke their lances skilfully enough, but a splinter 
of wood from Montgomery's lance pierced Henry's 
eye, and penetrated to the brain. He lingered for 
eleven days in great agony and then died, at the 
age of forty. 



CflAPrER XXX. 

FRANCIS IL— 1559-1560. 

How the Guises became still more powerful ; how the Huguenots 
were persecuted, and how they entered into a conspiracy ; how 
the plot was discovered, and how the Guises took a terrible 
vengeance ; how Gonde was arrested, and how the young king 
died suddenlv. 

"PEANCIS II. was a weak and sickly boy of fif- 
teen, and was, as you know, already married to 
Mary Queen of Scots, a niece of the Duke of Guise. 
As may be supposed, the Guises now became more 
powerful than ever, and " there was nothing," we 
are told, " but fear and trembling at iJieir name." 

There were now two great parties in the state ; 
on one side the Guises and Lorraines, with all thf? 
Catholics and Eomish Clergy, and on the other side 
the Protestants or HugUrenots, as they were now 
called, from a German word, meaning partners in an 
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oaiht or covenant. These Huguenots liad greatly 

jjicreased in power and numbers during the latter 

part of the last reign; and, although Henry II. 

j],ad done his utmost to suppress them ipvith fines 

g,ixd banishment, as well as by torture and burning 

^t the stake, there were now more than two thou- 

^nd churches in France belonging to the reformed 

fai^h, where the Bible was read in French, and 

^gatos were sung by the people instead of prayers 

•p. Latin being chanted by the priests. Many of 

^Q great nobles had turned Huguenots, and among 

>j^eni were the King of Navarre, and his brother, 

-piiiiice Louis of Conde, as well as the three nephevrs 

c the Constable Montmorency, the brothers Coligny, 

|\ brave soldiers and able men. Of the three, 

^^^ixiiral Coligny was the finest character, from his 

otirage, generosity, and nobleness of heart. An- 

-j^Qiiy, King of Navarre, was frivolous and unstable ; 

^d his wife, Joan, was the more masculine of the 

t*v^^* 

'The Guises denounced the Huguenots as heretics 

frotn the true faith, and as rebels to the king, and 

Vd their best to crush them by a new persecution. 

The Protestants were forbidden to meet together for 

yayer, and those who ventured to disobey were 

Liprisoiied, banished, or put to death. 

These harsh measures caused a general nsmg 
among the Huguenots, and they entered into a 
secret conspiracy to seize the king's person, imprison 
the Guises, and make one of the Bourbons king. 
Cond6 was the real leader of this P^^t, but as he 
would not give any sign of approval tiH it had 
Buoceeded, he was known as "the ^^^^^^^P^^^^^^^^ 
But one of the conspirators betrayed the secret 
and the Guises moved the Court to Amboise, and 
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took measures to suppress the conspiracy. The 
Huguenots were suddenly attacked by surprise, and 
then the Guises took a terrible vengeance on all 
whom they took prisoners. For a whole month they 
were tortured, hung, or beheaded, and their bodies 
thrown into the Loire. The streets of Amboise 
flowed with blood, while the young king, with the 
ladies of the court, looked on from the palace 
windows as the victims were being executed. One 
of the Huguenots as he was led to the block dipped 
his hands in the blood of his murdered friends, and 
held them up to heaven, exclaiming, " Lord, behold 
the blood of Thy children ; surely Thou wilt take 
vengeance for them." 

But the Guises were not even satisfied with their 
barbarous revenge ; they determined, if possible, to 
strike a blow at the Prince of Conde, whom they 
rightly suspected to have been the secret leader of 
the rebellion. They summoned him and the King 
of Navarre to attend a meeting of the States-General, 
and then arrested them both on a charge of high 
treason. Conde would have been beheaded, had it 
not been for the courage of the Chancellor, L*Ho- 
pital, who found means to delay the king's sig- 
nature of the death warrant. Anthony of Navarre's 
life was also in danger, for the Guises had arranged 
to kill him at a signal from the king. But this 
signal was never given, for Francis was gradually 
dying from an abscess in his head ; and his death, 
after a short reign of eighteen months, saved the 
lives both of Navarre and Conde. 
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Chapter XXXI. 

OHABLES IX.— 1560-1574. 

How Catherine of Medici became Regent ; how the Religions Wars 
began ; how Rouen was besieged, and how the Duke of Guise 
was assassinated ; how Henry of Navarre became the Protestant 
leader ; how the Huguenots were murdered on the Feast of St. 
Bartholomew ; how Charles IX. repented and died. 

A S Francis II. had died at the early age of eigh- 
teen, and left no children, his brother, Charles 
IX., now became king ; and, as he was only ten years 
old, his mother, Catherine of Medici, became Re- 
gent, and, as a matter of fact, governed the kingdom. 
Catherine had her portrait painted so often that 
we know exactly what her appearance was at this 
time. She was fat and fair, with fine dark eyes, 
and with graceful manners. She had great powers 
of mind, and was in fact one of the craftiest and 
cleverest women in history. Her only weakness 
was her excessive superstition, which made her 
believe in witchcraft, and practise magical arts. 
She was .an Italian by birth, and in her conduct 
always carried out the saying of an Italian states- 
man, who declared that he who knew not how to 
deceive knew not how to reign. Hence, she care- 
fully concealed her real motives for most of her 
actions, and tried by playing oflf one party against 
another to weaken them both, and leave herself in 
the end stronger than either. Thus, she would not 
quarrel with the Guises, much as she feared and 
hated them ; nor at first would she openly persecute 
the Huguenots. 

Meanwhile, the Prince of Conde had been set 
free, and was once more at the head of his party, 
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though his brother Anthony, King of Navarre, de- 
serted the Protestants, and went over to the Catholic 
side. 

Catherine had given some privileges to the Hu- 
guenots, and taking advantage of this they daily 
grew bolder, and began to insult the Catholics by 
breaking the images of the Saints, and taking pos- 
session of the Churches for their own worship. The 
Catholics in their turn retaliated, and there was 
nothing but outrages and murders committed, first 
by one party and then by the other. Catherine 
vainly tried to restore peace, but the Guises took up 
arms and assembled their followers. A brawl took 
place in the little town of Vassy between some of 
Guise's soldiers and some Protestants who were wor- 
shipping in a barn. Stones were thrown, and Guise 
was himself struck in the face, and his soldiers in 
revenge fired into the bam and killed sixty of the 
Protestants, besides wounding many more. 

This "Massacre of Vassy" (a.d. 1562) was the 
first blood spilt in the Eeligious Wars, which lasted 
twenty years, and caused such a waste of life 
throughout the kingdom. 

The Huguenots now broke into open rebellion 
under Cond6, seized the town of Orleans, and formed 
a Protestant League "for the defence of the King's 
honour and liberty, and the maintenance of the 
pifre worship of God." They were helped by Queen 
Elizabeth of England with men and money, while 
Philip of Spain sent six thousand of his best soldiers 
to assist the Catholics. 

Normandy was at first the seat of war; and 
nearly every town and village was divided against 
itself, part being Catholic and part Protestant, and 
unspeakable misery was caused to the people by the 

L 
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oontmued outrages and bloodshed that took place. 
The monasteries were sacked ; the monuments and 
painted glass in the churches were broken; the 
tombs of the saints and kings were destroyed by 
the Huguenots ; while the Catholics revenged 
themselves with fire and sword. Eouen was be- 
sieged by Guise, and was taken and sacked after the 
third assault. Anthony of Navarre was killed by a 
shot from the walls, and his young son, Henry 
(afterwards Henry IV.), became the head of his 
family. Lyons and Orleans were now the only two 
large cities left to the Huguenots. 

In 1562 the Huguenots were defeated at Dreux 
with great slaughter, and Conde was himself taken 
prisoner. Then Guise besieged Orleans, and was on 
the point of taking the town, when he was waylaid 
and shot by a Protestant, named Pol trot, with a 
pistol loaded with poisoned bullets. Guise had 
many fine points in his character in spite of his 
religious bigotry, and with his dying breath he im- 
plored Catherine to make peace with the Hugue- 
nots, and he forgave his assassin in some noble 
words. 

Poltrot, however, was put to death, after being 
cruelly tortured; but even in his torments he did 
not conceal his joy at having slain his enemy. 
" For all that," he exclaimed, " he is dead and gone, 
the persecutor of the faithful, and will return no 
more to vex us." 

Catherine was wise enough for the time to follow 
Guise's advice, and she made peace with the Hu- 
guenots, granting them fall liberty of worship, and 
inviting their leaders to her court at Paris. She 
wished to lull them with a false sense of security ; 
»he bewitched and ensnared them by the thousand 
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pleasures of her brilliant court ; and Oonde and his 
friends only too easily fell into the trap, and forgot 
their honour and virtue and religion among the 
temptations and vicious pleasures with which Cathe- 
rine heguiled them. 

The young king, Charles, was now fourteen years 
of age (a.d. 1566), and was considered old enough 
to reign by himself ; and Catherine took him with 
her in a royal progress through his kingdom to 
show him to his subjects. At Bayonne she met 
the Duke of Alva, Philip of Spain's favourite general 
and minister, and various secret interviews took 
place between Alva and the Queen-mother. Cathe- 
rine is said to have boasted to Alva of her success 
in wasting the strength of Conde and other Hugue- 
nots ; and Alva hinted in reply that if she had -the 
Protestant chiefs in her power, it would be easy to 
dispose of the rabble in a second Sicilian Vespers.* 

Soon afterwards, Alva began that terrible perse- 
cution of the Protestants in the Netherlands, which 
drove the whole nation to rebellion, and ended in 
Holland being freed from the Spaniards. The news 
of these barbarities greatly disquieted the French 
Huguenots, for they thought that Catherine had 
agreed with Alva to carry out the same wholesale 
slaughter in France. 

For some time there was nothing but plots and 
intrigues, and the Huguenots were said to have 
threatened the Queen-mother's life. Charles IX, 
did not conceal his distrust and dislike of the Pro- 
testant leaders, and said that he "believed Alva 
was right ; their heads were too high." 

At last the Huguenots rose openly in rebellion, 

and as before, Gond4 headed the army, intending to 

♦ See p. 66. 

L 2 
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seize the king and change the goyemment. He 
was so confident of success that he even had coins 
struck with his own image and superscription, 
" Louis XIII., first Christian King of France." His 
army advanced on Paris, and a desperate battle took 
place between them and the Catholics in the plain 
of St. Denis, in September 1 567. The Huguenots 
were defeated, but the Catholics paid dearly for 
their victory with the loss of the aged Constable 
Montmorency, who was killed in this action. 

Next year (a.d. 1568) there was another war, and 
in the first battle, fought at Jamac, the gallant 
Conde was killed while charging with his cavalry 
to rescue Admiral Coligny, who was hard pressed by 
the enemy. The Catholic party were delighted at 
his deatli, and thanksgiving services were sung in 
their churches and cathedrals. But, though their 
leader was dead, the Huguenots did not lose heart. 
Young Henry of Navarre now became the chief of 
the party, and took a solemn oath that he would 
never desert the Protestant cause. 

In the autumn of the same year the Huguenots 
suiFered another severe defeat at Moncontour on the 
Dive, and their cause now seemed almost hopeless, 
when to the surprise and indignation of the Catho- 
lics, Catherine once more made peace with them, 
granting them a general pardon and full liberty of 
worship, except in Paris itself. She also gave them 
back all the offices and property which had been 
taken from them in the war, and handed over to 
them four towns as a pledge that this promise should 
be kept. 

It seemed, indeed, as if Catherine could not 
honour the Huguenots too highly. She gave her 
own daughter, Margaret, in marriage to Henry of 
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Navarre, and loaded Admiral CoUgny with favours 
and rewards. The Guises were deeply incensed at 
the indulgence shown to their enemies by the court, 
and the Pope himself wrote to Catherine, strongly 
rebuking her. "As there can be no communion 
between Satan and the children of light, so it ought 
to be taken for certain that there can be no compact 
between Catholics and heretics save one full of fraud 
and deceit." 

Whether Catherine's friendship for the Protestants 
was sincere, or whether it was part of a deep laid 
scheme to throw them off their guard and then crush 
them at a blow, can never be known; but this 
apparent peace and friendship between the two 
parties had a sudden and terrible ending. 

The Huguenots had several warnings of im- 
pending danger. First, Queen Joan of Navarre 
(Henry IV.'s mother) died suddenly in Paris, it was 
said of poison given her by the court perfumer ; 
then, three days after the marriage of Henry and 
Margaret, Admiral Coligny was shot at and wounded 
by one of Guise's attendants from a window of the 
palace ; and though both Catherine and Charles pro- 
fessed horror at the crime, and promised to avenge 
it, before a day had passed they had determined on 
a general massacre of the Huguenots. 

Charles had been attached both to Coligny and 
Henry of Navarre, so far as he could feel affection 
for any one, and for a long time he refused to 
sanction such cruel treachery; but Catherine and 
the Guises declared the Huguenots were rebels and 
traitors, and had designs on the crown, and at last 
Charles burst out into one of his fits of wild passion, 
and exclaimed : ** Kill all ; kill all, — let none be left 
to reproach me." 
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Accordingly, on the Feast of St. Bartholomew 
(a.d. 1572), the great bell of St. Germain's Church, 
dofie to the Louvre, rang at midnight, and the 
sound was repeated from every steeple in Paris. 
Xhig^as the signal for the work of death. Lights 
flie^^ed from the windows, and bands of assassins 
collected in the streets, all armed to the teeth and 
wearing the white cross of Lorraine in their hats. 
Admiral Coligny was one of the first victims, bur 
the grand old hero showed no fear wh«a the 
murderers entered his bed-chamber. " Young man," 
he said to one of them who approached him with 
his sword drawn, "you ought to reverence these 
grey hairs ; but do wba;t you think proper, my hfe 
can be shortened but a very little." He was stabbed 
to death by their daggers, and his bleeding corpse 
was flung from the window into the street below, 
where Guise was waiting, and he spunied it with 
his foot. The head was cut off and carried to 
Catherine, who is said to have embalmed it and 
sent it as a welcome present to the Pope of Eome. 

During all that day and for nearly a week after- 
wards, the Huguenots were slaughtered by thousands 
in the streets and in their houses. Neither women 
nor children were spared, and Henry of Navarre 
himself only escaped by renouncing the Protestant 
faith. Catherine and her ladies looked on while 
the murderers despatched their victims, and Charles 
called for his long fowling-piece and amused himself 
by firing from his window upon the wretched fugi- 
tives as they tried to escape across the Seine. The 
real authors of this massacre were the Guises and * 
the mob of Paris, but the most guilty criminal of 
all was undoubtedly Catherine of Medici. 

The same horrors took place in se^veral towns ia 
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the provinces, but we are told that, when the 
Governor of Bayonne received orders to massacre 
the Huguenots in his city, he flatly refused, saying, 
" Your majesty has many faithful servants in 
Bayonne, but not a single executioner." 

At Philip II.'s court at Madrid, and in Borne, the 
news of this massacre was received with the greatest 
joy. The Pope and his cardinals went in solemn pro- 
cession to St. Peter's and held a thanksgiving service 
for what they called the victory of the true Church ; 
and a medal was ^ven struck to celebrate the event, 
with the Pope's head on one side of it, and an angel 
i|laying the Huguenots on the other. 

But, while in France the Catholics could not 
restrain their joy at the disasters which had befallen 
their enemies, the Huguenots were almost beside 
themselves with rage and grief, and took up arms at 
once to defend their rights ; and their city of Rochelle 
offered such a stout resistance to the royal troops 
that Catherine was once more obliged to come to 
terms, and granted the same Hberty of worship 
to the Huguenots which they had enjoyed before. 

Charles himself had known no peace either of 
mind or body since the fatal day of St. Bartholomew. 
His body wasted by a slow decline, and his food 
ceased to nourish him. He was haunted night and 
day by the memory of the terrible scenes he had 
witnessed ; his sleep was broken by frightful dreams, 
and in the morning his couch was often found 
bathed in blood. His old nurse, one of the few 
remaining Huguenots in Paris, whose life had been 
spared in the massacre and who slept in the king's 
room, would find him weeping and moaning to 
himself; "Ah, ma miel my nurse! \\hat blood! 
What murders! Ah, I have followed a wicked 
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counsel ! my God, forgive me, have mercy upon 
me, if Thou wHt ! " 

Worn out at last by remorse and disease, 
Charles IX. ended his miserable life at the early 
age of twenty-four, with his last breath thanking 
God that he left no son to inherit the throne. 



Chapter XXXII. 

HENRY 111.-1574-1589. 

How Henry III. showed himself a weak and worthless king ; how 
Henry of Navarre escaped from Paris; how the Catholics 
formed a League ; how another Religious War hroke out ; how 
the Duke of Guise was assassinated ; how Henry of Navarre 
joined Henry III., and how they marched against Paris ; how 
Henry III. was murdered by a monk. 

"OENEY III. had been elected King of Poland 
during his brother Charles's lifetime, and was 
there when the news came that he was now King 
of France ; and so eager was he to get away from 
Poland, that he started off at midnight and escaped 
into Italy. He amused himself there for some 
months, and at length arrived in Paris. 

It may be shortly said of Henry III. that, as he 
was the last, so was he the worst king of the House 
of Valois. He was weak, vicious, and so unmanly, 
that ho painted his face and dyed his hair. He 
cared nothing about his government, but would pass 
whole days shut up in his palace, playing with 
his lap-dogs and surrounded by a troop of young 
favourites as shameless as himself, who varied their 
idle lives by occasionally fighting duels and shedding 
one another's blood. Indeed, the wickedness of his 
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Court was such that it was said by foreigners, that 
it was only by the steeples of their churches that 
the people of Paris were known to be Christians. 
Sometimes Henry had a fit of penitence, and then 
he and his companions would parade the streets, 
barefooted and clothed in sackcloth, and scourging 
one another by way of penance. But when this was 
over, they went on as badly as before. 

The wickedness of the Court disgusted both 
Catholics and Huguenots. The Duke of Guise 
deserted the royal cause and made a party for 
himself; and Henry of Navarre, who had been 
living idly and luxuriously in Paris for the last 
four years, made his escape at a hunting-party and 
joined his followers. " They have put my mother 
to death at Paris," he said, "they have slain the 
admiral (Coligny) there, and all my best friends; 
I will never return thither, unless I am dragged 
there by force." As a matter of fact, when he did 
return to Paris, it was as King of France. 

From this time, Henry of Navarre began to show 
his great talents and his noble nature, and became 
the real leader on whom the Huguenots depended, 
and he was supported by Henry of Conde, a grave 
and able prince, and by Montmorency, who was the 
son of the old Constable of France, killed at St. Denis, 
and who had quarrelled with the Catholics. The 
king's own brother, the Duke of Alencon, also joined 
Henry of Navarre, and their party was now so 
strong that Catherine and her son were forced to 
come to terms with them, giving more power, 
honours and privileges to the Huguenots than they 
had ever enjoyed in the last reign. This treaty 
was called "the Peace of Monsieur" (1576), for 
the king's brother was usually called Monsieur, and 
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by this treaty Henry's brother, Alencon, received 
the Duchy of AnjoU. 

The Catholics regarded this treaty as a disgrace 
both to the king and to their country, and they 
joined together in a great Lea.gue throughout 
France, binding themselves to maintain the su- 
premacy of the Pope and the Catholic religion, and 
to crush by force all resistance on the part of the 
Huguenots. The Pope approved of their League, 
and Philip of Spain promised to help them with 
money and soldiers. 

A great rising now took place in all parts of Franco, 
and several armies were raised under the command 
of the Duke of Guise and his brothers, the Dukes 
of Mayenne and Aumale. Henry III. had only his 
Swiss and Scotch guards to meet this rebellion, and 
his first thought was to make peace with the League 
on any terms. So he signed a treaty granting all 
their demands, giving the highest posts in the 
kingdom to the Catholic leaders, and declaring that 
the Catholic faith must be established everywhere. 

But Henry III. had made himself so hated and 
despised by the honours and rewards which he 
heaped upon his unworthy favourites, that men 
began to question his right of reigning at all. His 
court had become worse than ever, and the Guises 
and their friends maintained that he was as weak 
and worthless as any of the long-haired kings of 
the Merovingian line ; * and the Duchess of Mont- 
pensier (Guise's sister) used to carry about a pair 
of golden scissors at her girdle, with which she 
declared she should cut off the king's hair when he 
was shut up in a convent and made a monk. More- 
over, Henry was childless, and his only brother, 

* See p. 10. 
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the Duke of Anjou, had lately died, and as Henry 
of Navarre was a heretic, it was clear to the Catholic 
party that the Duke of Guise, being of royal descent, 
Tv-as the fittest person to reign when the House of 
Valois came to an end. 

The Huguenots now took up arms again in what 
-was the eighth Keligious War (a.d. 1587), known 
generally as the "War of the Henries," because 
Henry III., Henry, Duke of Guise, and Henry of 
Navarre, all took part in it. The Catholics were 
defeated in the first battle, at Coutras, and their 
leader, the Duke of Joyeuse, was killed ; but Henry 
of Navarre did not follow up his victory, and soon 
afterwards the Huguenots and their German allies 
were twice defeated, and Henry III. returned in 
triumph to Paris. He found, however, that he was 
coldly received, and that his people gave all the 
credit of the success to their favourite, the Duke of 
Guise. " Saul has slain his thousands," they said, 
" but David his ten thousands." And when Guise 
himself entered Paris, he was welcomed with as 
much joy and triumph, as if he had been really king 
of France. He was supported by the learned 
doctors of the Sorbonne,* who decided that it was 
lawful to depose even a king, if he did not fulfil 
his duties, and by a secret council of the League, 
called "the Sixteen." His power and influence 
increased daily, and his demands were so insolent, 
that Henry summoned his Swiss guards to enter 
Paris and drive out his enemies. 

But the royal troops found all Paris up in arms 

♦ The Sorbonne was a learned society of priests founded by one 
Robert de Sorbon in 1252. They devoted their lives to study and 
to teaching, and they were often appealed to in questions of law 
and divinity. 
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when they entered the city. Barricades, made of 
carts and timber and paving-stones, had been 
stretched across the streets, even close up to the 
Louvre itself, and behind them stood the citizens 
and Leaguers armed with pikes and muskets.* The 
royalists were furiously attacked by the mob, and 
driven back in all directions ; then the angry citi- 
zens rushed towards the palace, and Henry found 
himself left without protection, and at the mercy of 
the League. 

Guise, however, stopped the bloodshed by riding 
unarmed among the people, and bidding them cease 
fighting. Catherine of Medici then tried to mediate 
between him and the king ; but Guise asked such 
large concessions, that Henry could not bring him- 
self to accept them, but escaped from Paris with a 
few attendants, and made his way to Chartres, 
leaving Guise and the Leaguers masters of his 
capital. 

Once more, however. Guise opened negotiations 
with Henry, and this time the king gave way, 
granting all that was asked of him ; even appointing 
Guise to be lieutenant-governor of the kingdom, 
and promising, as he had twice promised before, to 
extirpate the Huguenots, and establish the Catholic 
religion. But, though he thus gave way, Henry 
secretly determined to rid himself of his great rival, 
who treated him more as a master than as a subject. 
" He must fall or I," he cried, " with the snake the 
poison dies." He therefore arranged with some of 
his attendants that Guise should be assassinated 

♦ This is always known as " the Day of the Barricades." It 
was the first time — ^but far from being the last— that barricades 
were used in a rebellion or revolution of the people of Paris. 
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in Ills castle of Blois, where the Court was then 
residing. 

The duke received several warnings that his life 
was in danger, but, with his usual fearlessness, ho 
took no notice of them. " They will not dare," was 
all he said. He came to the castle of Blois with a few 
of his friends to attend a council, and was told that 
the king wished to see him in his own room. He 
was passing along a passage which led to it, and 
was just lifting up the tapestry which hung over 
the door of the king's bed-chamber, when he was 
stabbed in five places by the assassins who had been 
concealed there, and fell mortally wounded at the 
foot of the king's bed. Henry came out from a 
closet, where he had stayed while his enemy was 
being murdered, and it is said that he spumed the 
dead body with his foot. Then he went to his 
mother Catherine's room. " Madam," he said, " I 
am once more master of France, for I have to-day 
put to death the king of Paris." " Take care, lest 
you find yourself master of nothing," she replied ; 
" you have cut — can you sew up again ? " 

Guise's brother, Cardinal Lorraine, was murdered 
the next morning ; and a fortnight later, Catherine of 
Medici herself died, having outlived her power and 
influence, and seen all her schemes and crafty policy 
defeated and brought to nothing. 

The fury of the people in Paris passed all bounds 
when they heard that their favourite hero. Guise, 
had been thus basely murdered. The doctors of the 
Sorbonne declared that Henry had forfeited his 
crown, and released all his subjects from their alle- 
giance : the Pope excommunicated him ; and nearly 
all the great towns in the provinces rose in arms 
under Guise's brothers, Aumale and Mayenne. In 
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fact, 80 far from being king of France, Henry found 
himself, as his mother had prophesied, ^ master of 
nothing." All the support he had to nieet the 
general rebellion of his subjects were the people of 
Bordeaux, and a few towns which still remained 
loyal, and his Swiss and Scotch guards. 

Then, in despair, he turned for help to his old 
enemy, Henry of Navarre, and it was the wisest 
thing he could have done. A meeting took place 
between them, and Henry of Navarre promised to 
defend the monarchy against the rebels of the 
League. He made a wise proclamation, appealing 
to all true Frenchmen to support him, if they 
loved their country better than their party. Then 
the two kings marched upon Paris with a large 
army of the royalist troops, and their new allies, 
the HugTjenots, and encamped at St. Cloud. From 
the windows of his house Henry III. could see the 
towers of his own fair city — " Yonder," he said, " is 
the heart of the League, and it is there the blow 
must be struck. *Tis a great pity to lay in ruins so 
beautiful and goodly a city; still, I must settle 
accounts with the rebels who are in it, and who so 
shamefully drove me away." And, in fact, the 
people of Paris knew that they had no mercy to 
expect from the king if the town was taken; but 
they were excited and encouraged to resist by the 
appeals of the Duchess of Montpensier, and others 
who hated the murderer of Guise, and an unex- 
pected deliverance came to them just when they 
feared the worst. 

On the day before the assault, a young monk, 
named Clement, who had been persuaded that he 
was the instrument of God*s vengeance on a worth- 
less king, made his way to Henry's chamber, on 
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pretence of bringing him a private letter; and, 
while the king was reading it, the monk drew a 
knife from his sleeve and stabbed him in the body. 
The king called out, " The villain monk has slain 
me — kill him ; " then drew the knife from the 
wound, and stabbed his murderer in the face with 
it. The monk was at once killed by the attendants, 
but the king's wound proved to be mortal, and he 
died in the early morning of August 2nd, a.d. 1589 ; 
but before he expired, he sent for Henry of Navarre 
and gave him his hand ; " See, my brother," he said, 
" how my subjects have treated me ; therefore 
take good heed for your own safety. May my crown 
flourish on your head. I have commanded all the 
great officers of state to take the oath of allegiance 
to you." And then, the nobles who were present 
took the oath accordingly. With Henry III. ended 
the long line of the Valois kings. There had been 
thirteen of them, all of them, except the two last — 
Charles IX. and Henry III. — ^brave and generous 
princes ; but they had wasted the strength of the 
country in foreign war, and had oppressed their 
subjects by unjust taxation. 
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Chapter XXXTU, 

HENBT lY. (of B^avarre).— 1589-1593. 

How Henry of NaraiTe became king ; how lie defeated the army 
of the League at Irry ; how he became a Catholic, and entered 
Paris. 

/^BEAT was the joy of the Parisians when they 
heard of Henry III.'s mnrder ; the mnrderer, 
Clement, was looked npon as a saint ; the bells were 
rung and bonfires were lighted, while the Duchess of 
Montpensier drove about the streets calling out, 
'' Good news, my friends, good news ! the tyrant is 
dead." But neither the Guises nor the Catholics 
were willing to accept " the man of Beam," as they 
called Henry lY. from his birthplace in Gascony, as 
their king, and they proclaimed his uncle. Cardinal 
Bourbon, as Charles X. This Cardinal, however, 
was old and infirm, and was never anything more 
than the shadow of a king, and his death, which 
took place not long afterwards, was little regretted 
even by his own party. 

In the royalist camp at St. Cloud, opinions were 
divided even among Henry's own allies; for the 
Catholics were unwilling to accept him as their 
king, unless he would abjure the Protestant faith. 
" Better to die a thousand deaths," they declared, 
"than obey a heretic prince." Henry would not 
turn Catholic at present, but he boimd himself to 
support their religion and respect their churches, 
and thus a kind of compromise was made. 

But the League had lost nothing of its strength, 
and had received large reinforcements both from 
the provinces of France and from Spain, and the 
united forces were so powerful that Henry thought 
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it prudent to break up his camp before Paris, and 
marched into Normandy. Here most of the towns 
submitted to him, and he defeated the forces of the 
League under Mayenne at Arques, although they, 
were five times his own number, and in spite of 
Mayenne's proud boast that he " would either drive 
the man of Beam into the sea or bring him back in 
chains." Then Henry again marched upon Paris, 
but still he was not strong enough to take the city, 
and only pillaged the suburbs, where his soldiers 
slew all the Catholics they found, with cries of — 
** Kemember St. Bartholomew ! " 

This success encouraged his friends, and many of 
the provinces in the South and East of France now 
acknowledged him as their king. Queen Elizabeth 
of England sent him 22,000Z. to help him to pay his 
troops — "more money," as he said, "than he had 
ever before seen in his life." Next year (1590) he 
took the field with good heart, and met the army of 
the League in the plain of Ivry, near Mantes. 
Before the battle began, Henry rode along the lines 
and encouraged his men ; " My friends," he said, " I 
am your king ; you are Frenchmen ; yonder is 'the 
enemy, let us charge. If you lose your standards, 
follow my white plume ; you will always find it ii^ 
the path of honour and of victory." His soldiers 
eagerly answered this appeal, and although the 
Catholics were far more numerous, the Huguenots 
charged with such fury that they won a brilliant 
victory, and wherever the fighting was thickest, 
Henry of Navarre's white plume was to be seen in 
the midst of it. The Count of Egmont was killedi^ 
and his Spanish and German soldiers cut to pieces, 
for the Huguenots would give them no quarter, 
though they spared the lives of their French pri- 

M 
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Boners. And the Swiss were also spared, for Henry 
remembered the ancient friendship between them 
and the crown of France, and took them into his 
own service. The fugitives were pursued as far as 
Mantes, and Mayenne himself only escaped by a 
miracle. 

Instead of marching straight upon Paris, Henry 
wasted time in taking various cities along his route, 
and when he at last reached Paris, he found that 
thirty thousand volunteers had joined the Duke of 
Mayenne, and that the citizens were resolved to 
resist to the last. Thirteen hundred of the GathoHc 
priests and monks formed a regiment, and marched 
to defend the walls in their clerical dress, but with 
pikes and muskets on their shoulders. Paris was 
then closely besieged by the royalists, and the 
people suffered terribly from famine, being reduced 
to eat the Heeh of dogs and horses, and even a 
horrible sort of bread made of bones, ground and 
baked like flour, when all other food had feuled. 
Henry, however, allowed six thousand of the old 
and weak to pass through his lines, that they 
might escape starvation. " Paris must not become a 
grave-yard," he said ; " I do not wish to reign over 
the dead." 

His troops easily made themselves masters of the 
suburbs, and the city was on the point of being 
taken by assault, when a large body of Spanish 
troops arrived under the Duke of Parma, who carried 
provisions into the town in spite of Henry, and he 
was then forced to abandon the siege, and lead off 
his army. 

The Duke of Parma then hastened back to Flan- 
ders, having done his work of relieving Paris and 
defeating Heniy without drawing a sword. 
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Disputes now arose among the Leaguers in Paris, 
-who were in fact divided into two factions, the 
French League and the Spanish League; and 'Hhe 
Sixteen," the extreme Catholics, actually offered the 
crown of France to the Spanish king, Philip IL 
They also hung several of their enemies who 
belonged to the French League. A reign of terror 
prevailed; there were assassinations and murders 
daily, and no respectable citizen felt that his life was 
safe. But Mayenne soon returned with his French 
troops, seized and executed four of " the Sixteen," 
and dispersed their followers. And thus Paris was 
freed from their tyranny. 

Meanwhile, the war still continued in Normandy, 
and the Eoyalists besieged Eouen; but Parma re- 
turned with his Spanish troops, and by his science 
and military skill out-manoeuvred Henry, and re- 
lieved Bouen. Then he made a brilliant passage 
across the Seine in the face of the French, and 
carried his army back safely to Flanders, where he 
died shortly afterwards. 

By this time the country had grown weary of 
this war, and the States-General met in Paris to 
decide who should be King of France. The party 
of the League were divided, some of them preferring 
Mayenne, and others the young Duke of Guise. 
Then Henry decided that the only chance of securing 
their support was for himself to abjure the Pro- 
testant faith, and become a Catholic. Accordingly, 
he attended mass in the Abbey of St. Denis, and 
was met at the door by the Archbishop and clergy 
in procession. "Who are you?" enquired the 
Archbishop. "The King of France," was the 
reply. " What want you ? " " To be received into 
the bosom of the Catholic, Apostdic, and Koman 
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Clmrcli." " Do you desire it ? " " Yes, I both wiU 
and desire it." Then Henry knelt down, and was 
solemnly absolved of his heresy ; the Te Deum was 
sung, and the church echoed with the shouts of the 
people who had thronged to see the ceremony. 

"Whether it was right or wrong of Henry thus to 
change his religion, as a man changes his coat, 
simply because another suits him better, need not 
be discussed here. It was " a perilous leap,'' as he 
called it himself, but, as he added, " Paris, was well 
worth a Mass," and his act was applauded by many 
of his own Huguenots, who saw in it the only way 
to restore peace to a country which had been so 
long torn asunder by civil war, while the Catholics 
welcomed the king who had thus reconciled himself 
with the old Church. City after city now came 
over to his side, so quickly indeed that it was said 
the Leaguers had left the keys of France behind 
them at the Louvre, and that Henry had picked 
them up. By the end of the year (1593) a great 
part of France had recognised him as their king. 

Henry was crowned with great state in the Cathe- 
dral of Chartres, and soon afterwards entered 
Paris at the head of his troops. The people flocked 
round him with shouts of Vive le Boi ; and Henry 
showed his nobleness of nature by granting a free 
pardon to all the Leaguers, even to his bitterest 
enemies, such as the Duchess of Montpensier. He 
allowed the Spanish troops to leave the city unin- 
jured, and as they marched past the window where 
he was seated, they saluted him with their swords. 
" Go, gentlemen," said Henry, taking off his hat to 
them ; " go, and commend me to your master. Go 
in peace — but return no more." 
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Chapter XXXIV. 

HENRY IV. (co»<mt4C(2)~1593-1610. 

How Henry IV. drove the Jesuits out of France ; how he signed 
the " Edict of Nantes" ; how Sully showed himself a wise and 
prudent minister ; how Biron plotted against the king and was 
beheaded ; how Henry was murdered by Ravaillao. 

nPHEEE was, however, one class of Ms subjects 
whom Henry IV. felt it would be dangerous to 
pardon, and these were the Jesuits. This Order of 
Jesus had been founded in 1540 by a young Spanish 
soldier, Ignatius Loyola, and was intended " for the 
greater glory of God," and to increase the power of 
the Pope. Since then, the Jesuits had increased 
rapidly in numbers and influence, and many of them 
were so clever and unscrupulous that they knew all 
the state secrets of Europe, and were coustantly 
plotting and scheming how they could best destroy 
the Protestant religion. They were said to have 
caused several of the crimes in the last reigns, such 
as the massacre of St. Bartholomew and the murder 
of Henry III.; and they had even preached the 
doctrine that it was no crime to kill a heretic king, 
and had twice tried to have Henry IV. assassinated. 
Henry felt that his life would not be safe while 
they remained in France, and he caused them to be 
banished from the kingdom in 1594. They found 
means, however, to return in the next reign. 

Soon after his conversion, Henry was formally 
absolved by the Pope, and received into the bosom 
of the Church. Even Mayenne now made his sub- 
mission, and then other great Catholic nobles fol- 
lowed his example, most of them receiving large 
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})ensions and grants of lands. From this time the 
League ceased to exist. 

Henry was now free to devote all his energies to 
the war with Spain. At first, in spite of some bril- 
liant cavalry skirmishes, the French lost gronnd 
before the Spanish, and even Calais was threatened 
with capture; but Henry soon threw his whole 
strength into the war. " My friends," he said, " I 
have long enough played the King of France, it is 
high time for me now to play the King of Navarre." 
The strong fortress of Amiens, not far from Paris, 
had been taken by the Spaniards, but Henry vigo- 
rously besieged it, and forced it to suiTender, and 
with the fall of Amiens the war came to an end. 
Philip of Spain made peace, and surrendered all his 
French conquests, except Cambrai ; and his death 
took place not long afterwards. 

In the same year (1598) Henry rejoiced the Hugue- 
nots by signing the famous Edict of Nantes, a decree 
which gave liberty of worship and equality of civil 
rights to all the Protestants in France, and besides 
this secured to them two hundred towns in which 
they had already garrisons, with their "temples," 
schools, and colleges. 

Then Henry finding himself at peace both at 
home and abroad, set to work to restore order and 
economy in the finances of his kingdom. Up to this 
time the taxation had been grossly mismanaged. 
Out of the enormous sum levied yearly in taxes, 
hardly more than a 'sixth part had found its way 
into the royal treasury. The rest had gone into the 
pockets of the tax-collectors, or of the nobles who 
had " farmed the revenue " (as it was termed) — ^that 
is, paid a certain fixed amount to the king and kept 
the rest for themselves. One noble alone was said 
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to have made 60,000Z. a-year by levying private 
taxes. Moreover, the royal domains were so deeply 
in debt that Henry had scarcely enough money 
himself to pay his tailor or his cook, much less his 
soldiers. 

The man who carried out the new schemes of 
economy and reform was Sully, Henry's greatest 
friend and wisest minister, who was clear-headed, 
sagacious, and of the highest honour and integrity. 
He at once abolished aU the rights of the nobles to 
levy private taxes of their own ; he freed the royal 
domains from debt, and reduced the general taxa- 
tion to little more than a million of livres a-year. 
Moreover, commerce and agriculture were en- 
couraged ; marshes were drained ; roads, canals, and 
bridges were made; mulberry trees were planted, 
and silk-looms again set up in many of the towns. 

The result of all these wise measures was a great 
increase in the comfort and well-being of the people, 
who had never been so prosperous and contented as 
they now found themselves under their good king, 
Henry IV.; and thus a famous saying of his was 
realised, that " every peasant shall have his fowl in 
the pot on Sundays," meaning that there shoiQd 
-be comfort and plenty in every cottage of the 
kingdom. 

In all this, Henry showed his real goodness of 
heart; and his honest and generous character, as 
well as his simplicity and humanity, made him 
more beloved by his subjects than any king of 
France ever was before or since his time. Even to 
this day his name is dear to every Frenchman who 
knows anything of the history of his country. 

One only wishes that it was possible to say as 
much good of Henry's private life, but he had many 
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faults as well as many yirtties. He had been brought 
up roughly and hardly in his boyhood, running wild 
without training or education, and his youth had 
been passed in the evil and vicious court of Cathe- 
rine of Medici, who had done her best to spoil all 
that was good and noble in his nature. The ill- 
effects of this training showed themselves in his 
after-life. Not only was he ignorant and boastful, 
a gambler and a spendthrift, but he had no scruples 
of morality, so long as he could gratify the passion 
of the moment. He was the slave first of one beau- 
tiful woman, then of another ; and would actually 
have married one of his worthless favourites had not 
his faithful minister, Sully, prevented him. This 
lady was furious when she heard of Sully's inter- 
ference, and wished Henry to dismiss his minister. 
"Madam," said the king, "let me tell you that 
were I compelled to choose between you and the 
duke, I could more easily part with ten persons 
like you than with one faithful servant like him." 

In the year 1600, a dangerous conspiracy was 
formed against Henry by the Duke of Savoy, and 
many of the old Leaguers; and among them was 
Marshal Biron, one of the king's most trusted 
friends, who had fought by his side at Ivry. Henry 
easily crushed this rebellion, and took possession of 
a great part of Savoy, and he had full proofs of 
Biron's connection with the rebels. Biron bad 
received a broad hint from Queen Elizabeth, when 
he was ambassador in England, that he was in 
danger. The queen pointed out the heads of traitors 
fixed on the archway of the Tower of London ; Essex, 
she told him, had thus suffered for his treason — 
" and if my brother Henry would believe my words, 
thei*e should heads fall in Paris as well as London." 
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But, when questioned by Henry as to his treachery, 
Biron denied his guilt, and Henry then left him to 
his fate. "Adieu, Baron of Biron," he said, im- 
plying that he had forfeited his other titles by his 
treachery. Biron was tried by the Parliament of 
Paris, was found guilty, and was at once executed in 
a courtyard of the Bastille in 1602. 
^ Three years of peace followed this useless rebel- 
lion, and Henry devoted his energies to forming a 
scheme for uniting all the states of Europe in a 
great Christian republic, where all disputes were 
to be settled by a grand council, and each state was 
to be secured from foreign war, and from the attacks 
of its more powerful neighbours. The real object of 
this scheme (if it ever existed) was intended to 
humble the pride of the House of Austria both in 
Austria and Spain ; for, if it had been carried out, 
both these countries would have had to give up a 
large slice of territory. The result would probably 
have been not a general peace, but a general Euro- 
pean war, for it was not likely that Austria would 
tamely submit to lose her outlying provinces. In 
fact, war was on the point of breaking out, for a 
dispute arose between Austria and France as to the 
possession of the Duchy of Cleves, which bordered 
on the Ehine. 

In April, 1610, Henry had collected three great 
armies which were to attack both Spain and Austria. 
All his preparations were complete, and he was on 
the point of setting out, when he Was delayed by 
the coronation of his queen, Mary of Medici, whom 
he had married on his divorce from the wicked Mar- 
garet of Navarre. 

The coronation took place at St. Denis in May, 
1610, and as Henry was going the next day to visit 
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Sully, hifi coach was stepped by some carts in a narrow 
street of Paris. A man named Eavaillac suddenly 
jumped upon the wheel and twice stabbed the king 
in the body. Henry called out " I am wounded," 
then sank back in the coach, and almost instantly 
expired. The coach drove on to the Louvre, and 
might bo tracked the whole way by the blood which 
poured from it. 

The grief of the people was intense. They ran 
about the streets calling out, " the good King Henry 
is dead." The assassin, Eavaillac, was put to death 
with most cruel tortures. 



Chapter XXXV. 

LOUIS XIIL— 1610-1643. 

How the Queen-mother's favourite, Concini, was arrested and 
killed ; how De Luynes became the king's chief adviser ; how 
Cardinal Richelieu became Prime Minister ; how he destroyed 
the Huguenot town of La Rochelle; how Gaston of Orleans 
rebelled ; how Richelieu caused the French to take part in the 
Thirty Years' War ; how Cinq Mars and his friends entered into 
a plot ; how Cardinal Richelieu died. 

'PHE young king Louis XIII. was only nine yeara 
old when his father died ; so his mother, Mary 
of Medici, became Kegont, and, though she was not 
false and cruel like Catherine of Medici, she was a 
weak and dull woman, and fell completely under the 
influence of two Italian favourites, an adventurer 
named Concini and his wife Leonora. 

These Italians, being strong Catholics themselves, 
encouraged an alliance with Spain and Austria; 
and it was agreed that Louis was to marry the 
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Emperor's daughter Anne, as soon as he was old 
enough, while his sister Elizabeth was to marry the 
Prince of Asturias, the heir of Spain. 

These marriages were violently opposed by Conde, 
a great prince, himself nearly related to the king, 
and many of the nobles, who thought the time had 
come for a rising. *' The day of kings is past," they 
said, "that of grandees and princes has arrived; 
we must make hay while the sun shines." Bat the 
queen's party was greatly helped by Kichelieu, who 
afterwards became so famous, and who at this time 
had obtained a seat in the royal council by his 
ability and eloquence. By his advice, strong 
measures were taken against the rebellious nobles ; 
their ringleader, Conde, was himself arrested, and 
many of his friends were banished. Kichelieu was 
rewarded for his services by being made Secretary 
of State. 

There was general discontent in the country, and 
in 1615 the States-General had been called together 
to discuss some means of lessening the taxes ; but, 
after three months of useless debate, they were 
dissolved, and the deputies returned home. They 
never met again till just before the Great Kevolution 
in 1789. 

Concini had been made marquis of Ancre and a 
marshal of France, and grew more powerful than 
ever; while the faithful old Sully saw the treasures 
collected in the Bastille for a reserve-fund in case of 
war wasted on bribes and luxury ; he was himself 
insulted and neglected by these haughty Italians, 
and at last he left the Court for good, and lived the 
rest of his life in retirement at his country house. 

Louis was now sixteen years old, and resolved to 
i-id himself of Concini and his wife, A young page, 
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Albert de Lnjnes, aided and abetted the Hog in 
this scheme, and Concini was suddenly arrested by 
Yitry, Captain of the Guards, and vrhen he cried 
for help, was shot dead — "by order of the king." 
De Lnynes hurried into the palace to congratulate 
Louis ; '* Sir, from this time you are really King of 
France." The people of Paris showed a savage joy 
at Concini*s death. They tore his body from the 
grave info which it had been hastily thrown, 
dragged it through the streets and burnt it to ashes. 
Concini's wife, Leonora, was soon afterwards executed 
on a charge of sorcery; while the queen regent 
was exiled to Blois. 

De Luynes now became the favourite minister, 
and was created a duke, and then Constable of 
France. But he had none of the qualities of a 
general or statesman, and soon showed himself to 
be as greedy and worthless as the Italian Concini, 
and thought of nothing but procuring honours and 
rewards for himself. He grew so unpopular that a 
rising took place among some of the nobles, who 
wished to bring Mary of Medici into power again. 
But peace was made, and a civil war averted, by 
the help of Eichelieu ; the nobles were conciliated ; 
and the queen-mother received the government of 
Anjou. 

In the following year (a.d. 1621) Louis was per- 
suaded to make war on the Huguenots of the little 
province of Beam, Henry IV.'s birthplace, who had 
revolted in defence of their religious liberties. At 
first this campaign was a failure ; Louis lost many 
of his troops, and De Luynes himself died of fever, 
regretted by none, not even by his mother. The 
Huguenots, however, were gradually subdued by 
the royal troops, and lost all their fortified towns 
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in France, except Montauban and La EocHelle, 
whicli became their cities of refuge for the time. 

Louis was so dull and feeble in character that it 
was clear he must soon fall again under the influence 
of some stronger mind, and the minister who now 
ruled him as completely as if he had been the master 
and the king his subject, was the famous Cardinal 
Eichelieu. This statesman had great ambition and 
vast abilities, and never scrupled about the means 
he used so long as he could carry out his ends. Up 
to this time, he had cleverly temporised between the 
rival parties in the state, siding first with Queen 
Mary and then with De Luynes, and then leaving 
both when he thought he could secure his own 
position ; working his way by degrees in the royal 
council till he took the foremost place, which he ever 
afterwards kept. From first to last, Kichelieu's 
policy was to destroy the Huguenots, to weaken 
the power of the nobility, and to humble the House 
of Austria; and, as you wiU see, he succeeded in 
carrying out these schemes, and in leaving the 
French monarchy almost an absolute despotism. 

Like Cardinal Wolsey in English history, Eichelieu 
was fond of display and magnificence, and delighted 
in putting on a soldier's dress and riding at the 
head of his troops. In fact there was very little of 
the priest about him, except the name of Cardinal. 

As soon as he came into power (1624), Eichelieu had 
sent an army against the Spanish and Austrians in 
the Tyrol, and the French troops had captured some 
fortresses ; but the Cardinal's plans were upset by 
a general rising of the Huguenots in 1625, as well 
as by a dangerous plot against his own life, in 
which Gaston, duke of Anjou, the king's brother 
and heir, and m^ny of the great nobles, had joined* 
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Bichelieu, however, quickly Biippressed the plot; 
the leading conspirators were executed or banished ; 
while Gaston, who had betrayed his party, was 
rewarded with a large pension and the duchy of 
Orleans. The young queen, Anne of Austria, had 
been mixed up in the affair, and both she and 
Eichelieu cordially hated one another from that time. 
Her admirer, the Duke of Buckingham, was also a 
personal enemy of Eiohelieu's, and now brought an 
English fleet and army to help the Huguenots of 
Eochelle, on purpose to spite the Cardinal. 

But Eichelieu showed unusual vigour, and block- 
aded La Eochelle by sea and land, even building 
an immense dyke of stone across the mouth of the 
harbour to keep out Buckingham and the English 
fleet. The people of La Eochelle defended them- 
selves gallantly for more than a year, and their 
governor is said to have laid his dagger on the table 
and declared that he would plunge it into the heart 
of the first man who spoke of sun-ender. It was 
not until half of them had died of hunger, and all 
hope of succour from the English had gone (for 
Buckingham had been assassinated just as he was 
setting out on a second expedition to their relief), 
that they at last surrendered. When the French 
troops entered the city, they found the streets and 
houses full of corpses, for the survivors had not 
even strength to bury the dead. The lives of the 
brave little garrison were spared, but the walls of 
La Eochelle were levelled with the ground, and the 
people in it were deprived of all their civil and 
religious rights. 

A quarrel arose (a.d. 1629) between France and 
Spain about the duchy of Mantua, which Eichelieu 
wished to secure for the Duke of Nevers, while the 
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King of Spain and the Emperor of Austria wished 
to confer it on a favourite of their own, a Spanish 
duke. Louis led an army across the Alps in person, 
and forced the pass of Susa. Pignerol and several 
other fortresses were taken by the French; Savoy 
was reduced to submission, and then a treaty was 
made by which the Duke of Nevers was left in 
possession of Mantua. 

While Eiohelieu was thus triumphant abroad, his 
enemies at home were plotting his ruin. King 
Louis was dangerously ill, and the queen-mother 
induced him to make a promise that he would dis- 
miss the Cardinal. A stormy scene took place 
between Richelieu and Mary of Medici ; Louis left 
the pala'be abruptly, and every one thought that the 
great minister's fall was certain. The queen-mother 
and Anne of Austria were triumphant. But they 
were sadly mistaken in their hopes, for Richelieu 
had another interview with the king, and it ended 
in his being restored to confidence and favour, while 
the queen-mother . was banished from the Court. 
This sudden change was like a scene in a comedy, 
and the day (November 11th, 1630) has always been 
known as the " Day of Dupes." 

Then Gaston of Orleans, the most mischievous 
conspirator of the time, induced some of the nobles, 
who were jealous of Richelieu's influence, to take 
up arms against him. Among them was Mont- 
morency, a noble and gallant soldier, whose father 
and grandfather had been Constables of France, 
But the rebels were utterly defeated by the Cardi- 
nal's force, and Montmorency was himself taken 
prisoner, fighting desperately, and covered with 
wounds. His guilt was too clear for him to be 
pardoned, and he was executed accordingly, dying 
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with the greatest firmness and courage, and pitied 
even by his enemies. The selfish Gaston, who had 
again betrayed his friends, had his life spared, partly 
because he was the king's heir, and partly beca.u8e 
he. was too weak and cowardly to do any serious 
mischief. In 1639, Anne of Austria bore a son to 
Louis, and thus all danger of Gaston's succession to 
the crown was removed. 

The Thirty Years' War was now raging in Ger- 
many. It had arisen from a religious dispute 
between the Protestant princes in Germany and 
their Catholic Emperor, and Eichelieu took the side 
of Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, and the 
Protestant princes, against the emperor. Even after 
the heroic death of Gustavus at Lutzen, Bichelieu 
did not give up the struggle, but entered into a 
fresh treaty with Sweden, Holland, and the German 
princes, by which he engaged to raise four armies, 
amounting to 120,000 men. At first matters went 
badly for the French, as the greatest generals of the 
time — Tilly and Wallenstein — were opposed to them; 
but in 1638, they won several battles near the Bhine 
and in Italy. Turin was taken by them, and Artois 
and EouBsillon were added to the French kingdom. 
A young French general named Turenne, who after- 
wards became so famous, won his first battle in this 
war. 

In spite of these foreign successes, Bichelieu was 
both hated and feared by the French generally, and 
scarcely a year passed in which there was not some 
plot or intrigue against his life. The last and most 
dangerous of these plots was headed by a young 
favourite of Louis, called Cinq Mars. But Bichelieu 
had spies and agents everywhere, and soon dis- 
covered all the plans of the conspirators, who had 
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even made a secret treaty with Spain; (xaston of 
Orleans was again mixed up in this plot, and again 
betrayed his. friends : Cinq Mars and his friend, De 
Thou, were beheaded at Lyons in 1642. 

Eichelieu was now at the summit of his power 
both at home and abroad. lie had carried out all 
his schemes of policy. The Huguenots and great 
nobles in France had been crushed and humbled; 
and the House of Austria had su£fered defeats and 
disgrace in all directions. But the Cardinal him- 
self was now sickening of a mortal disease, and 
though his head and mind were as strong as ever, 
he could only move from place to place in a litter 
carried by his guards. He grew weaker and weaker, 
and at last asked his doctors how long he had to 
live. Most of them, wishing to please him, told him 
that God would not let a man die who was so neces- 
sary to France ; but one of them had the courage to 
tell him that in twenty-four hours he would be 
either cured or dead. " That is what I call plain 
speaking," said Eichelieu, " I understand you." He 
died shortly after his return to Paris in 1642. When 
the sacrament was brought him on his death-bed, he 
said : ** Behold my Judge, before whom I shall soon 
appear ; I pray Him to condemn me, if I ever meant 
aught save the welfare of religion and the State ; I 
have this satisfaction, that I have never deserted the 
king, and that I leave his kingdom exalted and his 
enemies abased." 

Eichelieu left many useful memorials of his power 
behind him. He built the Palais Eoyal in Paris, 
and founded the French Academy, the King's Press, 
and the Botanical Gardens by the side of the Seine. 
And it is said that Peter the Great, when he saw 
Eichelieu's monument in the Sorbonne, exclaimed, 

N 
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" I would give half my domimons for one KicheUeu 
to teach me how to govern the other half." 

Louis XIII. did not survive his great minister 
more than six months ; and perhaps the best thing 
we can say of this king is that he was wise enough 
to recognise Kichelieu's genius, and allow him to 
govern France for eighteen years. It has been 
well said by a French historian, that " the minister 
made his sovereign play the second part in the 
monarchy, and the first in Europe; he abased the 
king, but ho exalted the throne of France." 



Chai>ter XXXYI. 

LOTJIS XIV.— 1643-1661. 

How Mazariu became Prime Minister ; how Condc and Tureimc 
won many victories ; how the War of the Fronde began ; how 
the war in Spain ended with the Peace of the Pyrenees ; and how 
Cardinal Mazarin died. 

T OUIS XIV. was only four years old when his 
father died, so his mother, Anne of Austria, 
became regent, and, to the surprise of every one, 
she made Cardinal Mazarin her Prime Minister, 
though he had been the faithful servant of her life- 
long enemy, Kichelieu. 

So unlike in character were the two cardinals, 
that there was a saying, "After the lion, comes 
the fox." From the first there were troubles and 
intrigues against the new minister : for the great 
nobles, who had remained passive and obedient 
under the iron rule of Kichelieu, did not care to 
submit to an Italian stranger like Mazarin, who 
could not even speak French with a proper accent, 
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but pronounced "union" as if it were "oignon** 
(jonion), Mazarin's rapacity and falseness increased 
tlie general hatred of him, and before long a plot 
Tvas formed against his life; but the scheme was 
discovered, and the chief conspirators were banished. 

The war with Austria still continued, and, three 
days after the new king came to the throne, the 
[French won a great battle at Eocroy, under the 
young Duke of Enghien, afterwards known to us as 
** the Great Conde." In this battle, the famous 
Spanish infantry, supposed up to this time to be 
invincible, were slain in thousands as they stood, for 
they would neither retreat nor ask for quarter. 
Their general, the old CJount of Fuentes, who had 
fought against France for fifty years, was found 
dead, seated in an arm-chair in front of his troops. 
•' Were I not to conquer," said Enghien, " it is thus 
that I would die." Two years later, Enghien and 
Toirenne, another famous French general, won two 
brilliant victories at Freiburg and Nordlingen, and in 
this last action Enghien fought with such reckless 
valour, that he had two horses killed under him; 
but his rashness nearly lost the battle for the 
French, and the victory was really owing to the 
superior skill of Marshal Turenne. 

Then Enghien, aided by the Dutch fleet under 
their gallant admiral, Tromp, took Dunkirk, an im- 
portant seaport town on the German Ocean; and 
shortly afterwards Spain made peace with Holland 
(1647). 

Enghien now returned to France, and as his 
father T^as dead, he became Prince of Conde. His 
ambition, his wealth, and his skill in war made him 
the most formidable noble in France ; and Mazarin 
hated and feared him so greatly, that he sent him 

N 2 
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off to command an army in Spain to get him out of 
the way. Here, however, Conde was unlucky, and 
was defeated by the Spaniards at the siege of Lerida. 
But the following year he again won a great vic- 
tory at Lens in Artois (1648), and almost destroyed 
the Imperial army. 

The emperor was now so humbled by defeat, that 
the Thirty Years' War was concluded by the Peace 
of Westphalia (1648), one of the most important 
treaties of modem times. By this treaty France 
got nearly the same territory which she kept, ex- 
cept under Napoleon I., up to the German War of 
1871. All Alsace and Lorraine, except the city of 
Strasburg, were given up to her, as well as the 
*' Three Bishoprics " of Toul, Metz, and Verdun, 
which had been really conquered in Francis I.'s 
time, and the Ehine now ceased to be a German 
river. 

In spite of these successes abroad, matters were 
going on badly for France at home. Mazarin daily 
became more unpopular both with the nobles and 
the citizens of Paris, for his rapacity and extortions 
seemed endless. He wasted all the treasures accu- 
mulated by Eichelieu, and then had to impose fresh 
taxes to get money for the war. One of these taxes, 
levied on all merchandise brought into Paris by land 
or water, was especially hateful; and at last the 
Parliament of Paris, chiefly composed of lawyers, or 
**men of the gown," as the nobles termed them, 
refused to sanction this last tax, and openly resisted 
the royal authority. Anne of Austria gave way at 
first, but then suddenly changed her mind, and* 
arrested three of the principal town councillors, 
among them one Broussel, a great favourite of the 
people. 
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The citizens were furious; barricades, as usual, 
were put up across the streets, and armed bodies of 
rioters went about, shouting " Liberty and Broussel ! " 
And so violent was the feeling in Paris, and so 
threatening were the rioters, that Anne of Austria 
again had to give way, and grant all the demands of 
the Parliament, as well as release Broussel, who 
re-entered Paris in triumph. 

From this time, 1648 (the same year as the Peace 
of Westphalia), may be said to have begun the War 
of the Fronde. It got this name from the sling or 
catapult (/ronde), used by a street boy who shoots a 
stone from it, and then runs away. And the name 
is in some respects a fitting one ; for nothing could 
have been more childish and absurd than many of 
the events in this war, although it caused much 
bloodshed and confusion. It was utterly unlike the 
Civil War in England that was going on at the 
same time ; and the grim Puritans, under Cromwell, 
who killed their king, bore no resemblance to the 
gay heroes and heroines of the Fronde, who fought 
half in sport and half in earnest, and abused one 
another in song and caricature, and were one day 
fighting and the next day feasting or engaged in 
some romantic love adventure. 

Among the chief leaders of the Fronde was Gondy, 
afterwards Cardinal of Eetz, a clever and restless 
schemer, never happy unless engaged in some mis- 
chievous intrigue; then there was the handsome 
Duke of Beaufort, a grandson of Henry IV., and so 
popular with the mob that he was called the " King 
of the markets.* Besides them, there were two ladies, 
who did much to help their party, one of them being 
Conde's sister, the beautiful Duchess of Longue- 
ville, and the oth^r the daughter of Gaston of 
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Orleans, and first cousin of Louis XIV. — Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier, always known in history as 
" La Grande Mademoiselle." 

The great Conde liked the Frondeurs almost as 
little as he liked Mazarin, so he made a separate 
party for himself of the yoiing and discontented 
nobles, and these are generally known as the 
" Young Fronde." But the history of his quarrels, 
first with Mazarin and then with the Parliament, is 
neither interesting nor important, and few of the 
details of this confused struggle are worth remem- 
bering. 

Mazarin and the Court, with the young king, 
twice fled from Paris and twice returned in triumph. 
Turenne first joined the Fronde, and then went 
over to Anne of Austria's side ; while Conde levied 
an army on his own account, and marched against 
Paris, where a battle took place between his forces 
and the royal troops under Turenne, in the streets 
near the Bastille. The royalists drove back the 
Frondeurs in spite of Conde*s gallantry, and he would 
probably have been either killed or captured had 
not his ally, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, helped 
him by turning the cannon of the Bastille upon the 
royal troops, and then opening the gate of St. An- 
toine to the Frondeurs, who thus escaped within the 
walls. 

Conde was now master of Paris (1651), but his 
pride and overbearing temper turned even the 
Frondeurs against him, and Cardinal de Betz used 
all his influence to cause his downfall. The result 
was that the king and Anne of Austria re-entered 
Paris, and Mazarin came back from exile ; while 
Cond6, in his rage, openly joined the Spaniards. He 
■IS proclaimed a traitor, and condemned to def^th 
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by the Parliament of Paris; soon afterwards, the 
arch-conspirator, Cardinal de Eetz, was arrested and 
banished from France, with the other leaders of his 
party ; and thus the War of the Fronde, so confused 
in its details, and so barren in its results, came to an 
end in 1653, and Mazarin quietly returned to Paris. 
A few years later, when the Parliament were de- 
bating as to whether some fresh taxes should be 
levied, the young king came in with his hanting- 
whip in his hand, and addressed them sharply : 
" Gentlemen, your meetings have given trouble 
enough already, and from henceforth there must be 
no discussion of my edicts." The lawyers who 
composed the Parliament humbly submitted, and 
there was no further struggle against the royal 
authority. 

War still continued in Spain and Flanders, where 
Conde and Turenne now fought on opposite sides ; 
but Turenne's great military skill was more than a 
match for his opponent's impetuous attacks, even 
-with superior forces. Conde, indeed, won a brilliant 
victory over one division of the French army in 
1656; but soon afterwards Mazarin made a treaty 
with the Protector Cromwell, and thus Spain had 
England as well as France in arms against her. 
The final battle of the war was fought on the sand- 
banks, or dunes, near Dunkirk, where Turenne sur- 
prised the Spanish troops under Conde, and .com- 
pletely defeated them. The blame of this defeat 
rested more with the army than with their general ; 
and before the battle began, Conde asked the young 
Duke of Gloucester, Charles I.'s son, who was 
serving as a volunteer, "if he had ever been in a 
battle before ; " and when the young prince replied 
that he had not, " Well," said Conde, " in half an 
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hour's time you will see us lose one ; " for lie knew 
that he could not depend on his Spanish troops, and 
the result showed that he was right. 

By this time Spain had grown tired of the war, 
and as all her allies had been induced by the crafty 
Mazarin to desert her, she was glad to give up the 
struggle. So in the following year (1659) peace 
was at last made between France and Spain, known 
as the Treaty of the Pyrenees, where Louis XIV., 
attended by his mother and Cardinal Mazarin, met 
Philip II. of Spain on the Isle of Pheasants, in 
the little river Bidassoa, which marks the boundary 
between Spain and France. 

It was arranged that Louis should marry the Li- 
fanta (as the eldest daughter of the King of Spain is 
called), but that no child or descendant from this 
marriage should ever succeed to the Spanish crown. 
Spain gave back all her conquests, and France 
thus got Artois, and many places in Hainault and 
Flanders. 

This peace was the work of Mazarin, but he 
hardly survived it more than a year. He had long 
been disabled by gout, and he died in 1661, leaving 
his enormous wealth, amounting, it is said, to ten 
millions of pounds in our money, partly to his 
nieces, and partly to a college and library in Paris, 
which still bears his name. 
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Chapter XXXVII. 

LOUIS XIV.— 1661-1607. 

How Louis XIV. got the name of ** the Great ; " how he held a 
splendid court at Versailles; how Fouquet was disgraced and 
Colbert became Minister of Finance ; how a Triple Alliance was 
formed against France ; how Louis made war on Holland ; how 
Turenne was killed ; how the Treaty of Nimeguen was signed ; 
how Louis revoked the Edict of Nantes ; how a *'*' Grand Alli- 
ance " was formed against France ; how the war on the Rhine 
continued ; and how the Peace of Ryswick was signed. 

rPHE day after Mazarin's death, Louis XIV. was 
asked to whom the ministers should refer official 
questions in future. " To me," was his reply ; and 
this answer showed what was to be his future 
policy, expressed in his famous saying, " I am the 
State " (VEtat c'est moi). He was then twenty-three, 
and from that time to the day of his death, fifty- 
four years later, he was his own prime minister, 
working five or six hours a day as hard as if he had 
been a clerk in an office, instead of being the King 
of France. Not a document or a warrant was 
allowed to be issued unless he had first signed it, 
and probably no king in history, except Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, ever even attempted thus to 
carry on the whole business of the State single- 
handed. As Mazarin had prophesied of him when 
he was quite a child, " there was stuff enough in 
him to make four kings, and one honest man." 

This industry was perhaps the best and strongest 
point in Louis' character; for he was badly edu- 
cated, and had no brilliant qualities either as a 
soldier or a statesman ; but he had, what was 
perhaps more important, a firm belief in himself, 
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and a strong resolve to carry out the two great ideas 
of his life, namely, to make himself the absolute 
master of France, and to make France the most 
powerful state in Europe, 

In appearance, Louis was every inch a king. His 
fine person, his stately presence, his grace of manner, 
and the dignity which he knew how to give to his 
slightest words or actions, made him as conspicuous 
among his courtiers as the queen-bee of the hive. 
As an English statesman said of him at the time, 
*' if he was not the greatest king, he was the best 
actor of majesty ever known." Even his own sons 
and grand-daughters, the princes and princesses of 
the blood royal, were awe-struck, and trembled in 
his presence ; and the proudest nobles • of his court 
thought it a high honour to hold the king's candle- 
stick when he went to bed, or to hand him a towel 
when he washed his hands. 

Louis turned the hunting-box built by his father 
at Versailles into a magnificent palace, with endless 
suites of rooms, with the walls and ceilings covered 
with pictures by the most famous painters of the 
time, and with the windows looking out upon stately 
gardens, with terraces and fountains. At Versailles 
Louis collected all the most noble and gallant men 
of the day, as well as great poets and dramatists ; 
for France was then full of famous and brilliant 
vmters, and many of them might be seen in the 
court of Versailles — such as dramatists like Cor- 
neille and Eacine, and Moliere, the author of the 
most amusing comedies erer put upon the stage: 
great preachers like Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Mas- 
sillon ; and philosophers like Pascal and La Bruyere. 
Almost the first act of Louis, after taking the 
goTerninent into his own hands, was to inquire into 
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the state of the finances, especially of the taxation, 
which pressed heavily on the poorer classes ; and 
he found that Fouqiiet, the minister of finance, had 
falsified his accounts, and wasted the revenue, while 
he had amassed a large private fortune for himself. 
Fouquet's country house at Vaux was one of the 
most splendid palaces in France, with beautiful 
gardens, and rooms filled with paintings and statues, 
of which he had imported three ship-loads from 
Italy. Louis was entertained at Vaux with such 
magnificence, that he became jealous of so much 
wealth and display on the part of one of his sub- 
jects ; and shortly afterwards Fouquet was tried on 
a charge of high treason, for it was said that among 
his papers had been found evidence of a plot to 
dethrone the king ; and, though his life was spared, 
he was condemned to life-long imprisonment in the 
dungeons of Pignerol. 

Colbert now became minister of finance, and his 
industry and talent for business did for France 
much what Sully had tried to do under Heniy IV., 
that is, he increased the revenue while he lessened 
the taxation. In six years' time he doubled the 
amount paid in to the royal treasury, while he 
diminished the expenditure by one-half. He saw 
that the true wealth of a country lies in its pro- 
ductions, and he encouraged arts and manufactures 
of every kind — such as those of silk, cloth, china, 
glass, and tapestry ; and he carried out many useful 
and important works besides. He built a large fleet 
for the defence of the coast; he made roads and 
harbours ; and had a canal cut through the province 
of Languedoc to join the Atlantic to the Medi- 
terranean. 

Colbert was greatly distressed at the luxury and 
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extravagance of the Court, and at the immense 
sums wasted by Louis on his palaces at Marly and 
Versailles. " A useless banquet which costs a thou- 
sand crowns gives me incredible pain," he wrote to 
the king ; " but when it is a question of millions of 
gold for any good purpose, I would sell all my 
property, I would pawn my wife and children, and 
go a-foot all my life, to provide it, if necessary." 
But Louis was deaf to all the remonstrances of the 
minister when he urged economy, and before long 
he entered on those foreign wars which lasted nearly 
to the end of his reign, and which caused an in- 
credible waste both of the lives and money of his 
subjects. 

When the King of Spain (Philip IV.) died in 1665, 
Louis set up a claim to the Spanish Provinces of 
Flanders and Brabant, as being the property of his 
wife, the Spanish king's daughter. After two 
years of useless negotiations, a French army under 
Turenne overran the whole of Flanders almost 
without opposition ; while Cond6, who had become 
reconciled to his country after the Peace of the 
Pyrenees, subdued Franche-Comt^, as Burgundy was 
now called. 

Great alarm was excited in Europe by these 
ambitious schemes of Louis, and in 1668 a Triple 
Alliance was formed by the three great Protestant 
powers, England, Holland, and Sweden, who bound 
themselves to force Louis to make peace with Spain 
and cease from further aggressions. Louis, accord- 
ingly, made peace at Aix-la-Chapelle the same year, 
and gave back Franche-Comte to the Spaniards, re- 
ceiving instead some towns on the Flemish frontiers. 

But this peace did not last long, for Louis could 
not forgive Holland for joining the Triple Alliance, 
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and lie made a secret treaty with Charles II. of 
England, who hated the Dutch as cordially as Louis 
did himself. Charles promised to join Louis in an 
invasion of Holland, and was to receive 120,000Z. 
a year while the war lasted. 

Then in 1672 Louis declared war against Holland. 
There was no sort of pretext or excuse for this war. 
It was like the League of Cambray against Venice,* 
at an earlier period of French history. The Dutch 
were a proud and wealthy republic, and had dared 
to resist the ambitious schemes of the French king, 
and Louis determined they should suffer for their 
insolence. So he crossed the Meuse with a magni- 
ficent army, attended by his war minister, Louvois, 
the great Conde, and Vauban, the most skilful engi- 
neer of the time, who has been called " the soul of 
sieges." The Dutch fleet was powerful enough, but 
on land they could hardly muster 25,000 men to 
meet the French. Moreover, the diflferent states of 
Holland were divided among themselves, some of 
them being attached to Prince William of Orange, 
and others devoted to their chief magistrate, John de 
Witt. Louis rejected all their terms of peace, crossed 
the Ehine, and took all the frontier towns ; where- 
upon the Dutch populace, in their rage and terror, 
murdered John de Witt and his brother Cornelius, 
suspecting them of having conspired with the French 
king. 

The young Prince of Orange, afterwards William 
III. of England, and the life-long enemy of Louis, 
now become Stadtholder, or President of the Dutch 
Eepublic, and he at once ordered the flood-gates and 
sluices to be opened in the dykes, and let the sea in, 
which soon covered the country up to the walls of 

♦ See p. 122. 
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Amsterdam. The Dutch fleet sailed in to help the 
land forces, and they were soon reinforced by a 
large Gennan army, sent by the Austrian Emperor, 
Leopold, and commanded by the famons Montecnculi, 
a general who was almost as great a master of the 
art of war as Turenne himself. 

The war lasted several more years, and the French, 
under Turenne, won several battles ; but Louis 
might now be said to stand alone against Europe, 
for in 1674 the English Parliament forced Charles II. 
to give up the French alliance and make peace with 
Holland, and thus the Dutch Eepublic was saved. 

Louis, however, showed no signs of giving way. He 
again reduced Franche-Comte to submission ; while 
Turenne crossed the Ehine, defeated the German 
army, and cruelly ravaged the Palatinate. Then 
in the winter of 1674, he made a brilliant march 
across the Vosges mountains, routed the Germans in 
battle after battle, and finally drove them out of 
Alsace. 

Up to this time matters had gone well with the 
French, but in 1675 Turenne again met the German 
ai*my under Montecuculi in front of the town of 
Sassbach. He was riding in front of his lines and 
giving his last orders for the battle. "I have 
them," he cried, " they shall not escape again ;" but 
he had hardly uttered the words, when a cannon 
shot struck him and he fell dead from his horse. So 
died the greatest soldier and the most excellent man 
of his time. His soldiers were greatly dismayed at 
his death, and were forced to retreat before the 
Germans. 

The next campaign was the last ever waged by 
the great Conde, for his health had been broken by 
the fatigues and hardships of a life of incessant war, 
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and lie left the army, and retired to his palace at 
Chantilly, where he lived peacefully till his death, 
surrounded by the great poets and writers of the 
time. 

The Duke of Luxembourg now commanded the 
French army on the Flemish frontier:?, and he was 
almost as great a general as Turenne, but without 
his noble qualities. He defeated William of Orange 
in a great battle at Cassel, while the French fleet 
defeated the Dutch in a sea-fight oflf the isle of 
Stromboli. But the war was costing enormous sums 
both to France and Holland, and both countries 
were eager for peace. In 1678 Louis made a sudden 
march into Holland and took the towns of Ghent 
and Ypres, and the Dutch were so dismayed at these 
fresh victories that they decided to make peace at 
once. In the summer of this year the Treaty of 
Nimegue:^ was signed between France and Holland, 
and soon afterwards Spain also acceded to it, giving 
up to France all Franche-Comte and eleven Flemish 
fortresses. Two years later, the Austrian Emperor 
also made peace with France. 

Louis was now at the height of his glory, and 
took the title of " the Great." He was almost wor- 
shipped by his subjects, and a statue was erected to 
him in one of the great . squares of Paris, repre- 
senting him throned, with the conquered nations in 
chains at his feet, and triumphal arches were covered 
with sculptures of his victories. One thing greatly 
disturbed his mind at this time, and this was the 
recent marriage of his enemy, "William of Orange, 
with the Princess Mary, daughter of the Duke of 
York, brother of Charles II. The marriage was so 
sudden that Louis was aghast at the intelligence. 
" The first news I had of it," he wrote, ** was through 
the bonfires lighted in London." 
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Something must here be said about Louis' private 
life, and liothing cotdd have been less worthy of a 
prince who styled himself " The most Christian 
King." He neglected his own wife, the Spanish 
princess whom he had married after the Peace of the 
Pyrenees, and he attached himself to one mistress 
after another, by whom he had many sons and 
daughters; and he always treated these children 
with far more favour and affection than he ever 
showed to the children of his lawful wife. 

His queen died, after an unhappy life, in 1683, 
and soon afterwards Louis was secretly married to 
the woman who for many years past had exercised 
the greatest influence over him. This was Madame 
de Maintenon, the daughter of a Huguenot gen- 
tleman and the widow of a deformed poet named 
Scarron. She had been governess to some of the 
king's children, and her wit and powers of con- 
versation had so fascinated Louis that he had for 
many years past devoted himself to her society 
and consulted her in all State matters. After the 
queen's death, Madame de Maintenon became Queen 
of France in all but the name, and almost every 
important event from this time may be traced 
directly or indirectly to her influence. 

She was an extreme Catholic, and it was by, her 
advice, added to that of the Jesuits, who were all- 
powerful at this time, that Louis was led to commit 
the worst as well as the most impolitic action of 
his reign, namely the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685. By this act he took away all the 
religious and civil privileges which the Huguenots 
had enjoyed since the reign of Henry IV., forbade 
the Protestant worship, and banished all Protestant 
ministers from France. But the Huguenots them- 
selves were forbidden, under the severest penalties, 
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to leave the country. Those who would not obey 
this harsh decree were imprisoned and tortured, and 
suffered every kind of outrage short of death. But 
numbers of them found means to escape, and fled 
from the country, carrying with them their skill and 
labour, for they were the best and most industrious 
artisans of the time, to Holland and England. Many 
of them set up their looms in the Spital Fields in 
London; and many others, among them Marshal 
Schomberg, entered foreign armies. In fact, by this 
cruel and foolish policy, France is said to have lost 
300,000 of her best inhabitants. 

The indignation on the Continent against this 
barbarous act of the French king was extreme, and 
the princes of Europe joined together in the so-called 
League of Augsburg against their common enemy. 
Even the Catholic Kingx)f Spain joined this League, 
as well as Sweden, Austria, and the German princes. 
So far, however, from shrinking before these for- 
midable odds, Louis himself began the attack. He 
set up a frivolous claim to the Palatinate, in the 
heart of Germany ; his troops, under Luxembourg, 
overran the country as before, and being unable to 
keep it, they burnt and wasted everything they 
took, destroying farms and orchards and vineyards, 
and blowing up with gunpowder the grand palace of 
the Elector at Heidelberg. The peasants were driven 
from their homes, and wandered about starving and 
houseless, invoking the vengeance of heaven on the 
tyrant who had caused their misery. 

This second wasting of the Palatinate caused 
furious indignation in Germany, and a Grand Alli- 
ance was now formed, with William of Orange at 
the head of it. He was now King of England, for 
James 11, had been driven from his throne by his 
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subjects, and was an exile in Prance, where Lonis 
generously gave him the palace of St. Germain -as 
his residence, and besides this sent a fleet and an 
army to help him to recover his kingdom. But 
nothing followed from thi8ezt>^tion. William III. 
defeated the Irish and French forces at the battle of 
the Boyne in 1690, and two years later the French 
fleet was defeated at Cape la Hogue, and this was 
the last attempt made by Louis to recover the English 
crown for James II. 

The war on the Ithine still continued, and Luxem- 
burg fought battle after battle against William III., 
defeating him both at Steinkirk and Neerwinden, but 
never able to reap any advantage from his victories, 
owing to the skilful generalship of the English 
king. Louis himself took part in the war, and cap- 
tured several towns, including Namur, a fortress 
of great strength ; indeed, he preferred sieges to 
pitched battles, and, from his unwillingness to 
fight in the open field, got the name of " the king 
of reviews." 

But in 1694, Luxembourg died, and the next year 
William III. recaptured Namur ; and so great was 
the expense and misery caused by his continued war 
both to France and to England, that the Peace of 
Eyswick was signed in 1697. By this treaty Louis 
was forced to give up all his conquests in the 
Netherlands and beyond the Bhine, and to acknow* 
ledge William III. as the lawful King of England. 
Strasburg was the only important frontier town left 
to France, and it was now strongly fortified by 
Vauban. 
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Chapter XXXVIII. 

LOUIS XIV.— 1697-1715. 

How the War of the Spanish Succession began, and how Marl- 
borough w.on some famous victories ; how the French were in 
great distress, and how the Peace of Utrecht was signed ; how 
the Jansenists were persecuted and Port Royal was destroyed ; 
how the king's son and grandson died ; how Louis XIY. died 
himself after a long retgn. 

A S we have seen, Louis XIV. had given up most of 
his conquests at the Peace of Eyswick. Indeed, 
the French frontier had been moved back for the first 
time since the death of Richelieu. But Louis was 
induced to make these easy terms by the hope of 
succeeding, before long, to a still more important 
possession, namely, the kingdom of Spain ; for the 
King of Spain, Charles IL, whose life for thirty 
years had been one long disease, was now evidently 
dying. He had neither brothers nor sons to succeed 
him ; but the elder of his two sisters had married 
Louis XIV., and the younger one had married the 
Emperor Leopold of Austria, and it was probable 
that the immense kingdom of Spain, on which it 
was said the sun never set, with Flanders, Lorn- 
hardy, Naples, Sicily, Mexico, and Cuba, would go 
either to a French or an Austrian prince, — ^to the 
House of Bourbon, or to the House of Hapsburg. 

Even in Charles II.'s lifetime, several secret 
treaties had been made by which Louis XIV. and 
other sovereigns had agreed to divide the Spanish 
kingdom at his death; but just before Charles 
actually died, he was jiersuaded by the Jesuits and 
by. Harcourt, the French ambassador, to make a will, 
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by which he left his kingdom to Lonis XIV.'s 
grandson, the Duke of Anjou, since the other heir, 
the young Duke of Bavaria, to whom the kingdom 
was originally left by wiU, had died a few years 
previously. 

On Charles's death in 1700, this will was made 
known, and Louis, after consulting his ministers, 
decided to accept the Spanish throne for his grandson, 
although he had renounced all claim to it at the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees. Accordingly, the Duke of 
Anjou, a dull, uncouth youth of seventeen, set ofif at 
once for Madrid, to take possession of his kingdom 
under the name of Philip V. " Go, my son," said 
Louis, when he set out, " The Pyrenees exist no 
longer ; " meaning that the barrier between France 
and Spain was taken away, and that the two 
countries were now really one kingdom. 

It was not likely that the great powers of Europe 
would submit without a struggle to see Spain under 
the control of Louis, and William III. would have 
declared war at once, but public opinion in England 
was divided, and Philip V. might have succeeded 
peaceably to the Spanish throne had not Louis given 
fresh offence by sending French troops to seize the 
fortresses on the borders of Flanders. Then, in 1701, 
James II. died at St. Germain, and Louis was so im- 
prudent as to recognise his son " the Pretender," as 
King of England, though he had expressly promised 
at the treaty of Eyswick to recognise William III. 
He thus roused the anger of the English nation, and 
a second Grand Alliance was formed against him. 

William III. died in 1702, but, says a historian, 
his spirit still animated the Grand Alliance, while 
his friend Heinsius, the great banker of Amsterdam, 
supplied the Allies with money, and Queen Anne sent 
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an English army under tlie Duke of Marlborough to 
carry on the war in Flanders and Italy. 

Nothing could have been worse than the position 
of France at this time. Half her wealt]^ had been 
destroyed in the last war ; trade and commerce had 
languished ; and throughout the country the distress 
and poverty of the people were extreme. Moreover, 
all the great ministers and generals of the old school 
were dead, such as Colbert and Louvois, Conde, 
Turenne, and Luxembourg. Their successors were 
feeble and incapable, and, excepting Villars and 
Vendome (a grandson of Henry IV.), there. was not 
a captain of any eminence on the French side ; while 
against them they had such masters of the art of 
war as Marlborough and Eugene of Savoy, another 
personal enemy of Louis. Prince Eugene had been 
bom in Paris, and his mother was one of the 
beautiful nieces of Cardinal Mazarin. When a 
young man, he had wished to serve in the French 
army, but Louis rejected him, and so he went over 
to the Germans, who were glad enough to give 
him the command of their army. He had already 
won great renown in war, and was considered to be 
one of the best generals of the time. 

As might be expected, this War of the Spanish 
Succession is nothing more than a history of defeats 
and disasters suffered by the French: but as the 
campaigns of Marlborough are part of English 
history, it is not necessary to describe them fully 
here. 

From the first, Marlborough carried everything 
before him, and recaptured most of the frontier for- 
tresses of Flanders, while the French and Spanish 
fleets were defeated and burnt by Admiral Eooke in 
the bay of Vigo in 1 702. 
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Villars won some battles in Bavaria in the follow- 
ing year, and would have invaded Austria, had he 
been supported by the Bavarians ; but soon after- 
wards the^French were deserted by one of their few 
remaining allies, the Duke of Savoy, and in 1704 
was fought the famous battle of Blenheim, when 
the French army under Marshal Tallard was utterly 
defeated by Marlborough and Prince Eugene. 

In Spain, Gibraltar and Barcelona were taken by 
the English, and Philip V. had to fly from Madrid. 
Then in 1706 Marlborough defeated the French 
under Villeroi in another of his great battles at 
Eamilies, and the whole of Flanders was now lost 
to them ; while in Italy the French suffered a severe 
defeat near Turin, and were driven out of Lombardy. 

In 1707, Villars won some successes in Flanders ; 
but in the following year Vendome was defeated at 
Oudenarde ; Lille, the strongest fortress in France, 
was captured by the allies ; and in 1709 was fought 
the most murderous battle of the war at Malplaquet, 
where, though the French were defeated, the victors 
lost more than the vanquished. 

The distress in France at this time was terrible. 
The country looked as if it had been wasted by war 
and pestilence ; the peasants were seen in rags, half 
starved, and stripped of all they possessed, living on 
herbs, black bread, and water. To add to their dis- 
tress, the cold in the winter of 1708 was so severe 
that rivers like the Seine and Ehone were frozen 
over ; half the olive-trees and vines in France were 
killed by the frost, and the cattle died in hundreds 
for want of food. 

So fearful indeed was the state of the country, 
that Louis had twice made offers of peace ; but the 
Allies demanded that he should give up all his fron- 
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tier fortresses and should himself depose his grandson 
from the Spanish throne. Louis refused these humi- 
liating conditions. ''I am a Frenchman, as well 
as a king," he declared ; '* and if I must make war it 
shall be against my enemies, not against my own 
children." And then he appealed to his own subjedjs 
to make fresh efforts to raise money and men for the 
war, and they responded eagerly to his calL The 
nobles sent their gold plate to be melted down and 
coined into money ; fresh taxes were imposed and 
cheerfully paid ; ships laden with treasure arrived 
from Mexico and Feru» and volunteers joined the 
army in numbers. 

Fr<»n this time the French cause prospei^d. 
Yendome won two brilliant victories in Spain, and 
Philip V. re-entered Madrid in triumph; and in 
1710 ih^ enemies of Marlborough at the English 
court, who were jealous of his fame and powe:^ 
succeeded in disgracing him and in having him 
recalled from the seat of war. Fresh negotiations 
were then opened, which led to the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713, and the terms of it were far 
more reasonable than those which Louis had re- 
fused two years before. It was settled that the 
King of Fiance could never be King of Spain as 
well, that Naples and Milan should be given up to 
Austria, that England should keep Gibraltar and 
Newfoundland, and that Louis should recognize 
Queen Anne and the Protestant succession, and give 
up his support of the Pretender. The Austrian 
Emperor made a separate treaty in the following 
year ; and thus, after nearly thirty years of almost 
incessant war, and an incalculable waste of blood 
and treasure, France was at peace at last. This war 
is said to have co»t the country two millions of men, 
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to have swelled the national debt to eighty-six 
millioDB of livres, and to have reduced a tenth of the 
population to beggary, and all to gratify the selfish 
ambition of one man ; but, as you will see later on, 
the people of France took a terrible revenge on their 
king and his nobles in a later reign for all the 
misery and oppression under which they had 
suffered so long. 

There were troubles at home as well as abroad 
during these last years of Louis XIV.'s long reign. 
The peasants of the Cevennes mountains, who still 
followed the Huguenot faith, were so oppressed and 
ill-used that they rebelled against the royal autho- 
rity, and were only subdued by armed force after 
their houses had been burnt, and the country wasted 
by fire and sword. 

Then a new religious sect, called the Jansenists 
from their founder Jansenius, had disputed the 
authority of the Pope, and had attacked the doc- 
trines of the Jesuits. Early in the present reign 
they had established a sort of college at the monas- 
tery of Port Eoyal, near Versailles, and many men 
of learning and piety had retreated there, passing 
their time in prayer and study. Among them was 
a famous mathematician and philosopher, named 
Blaise Pascal, and it was from Port Eoyal that he 
had written his * Provincial Letters,' which exposed 
the errors and false doctrines of the Eomish Church. 
For sixty years the quarrel between the Jansenists 
and Jesuits had continued, and at last, in 1709, after 
a terrible persecution in which thirty thousand 
persons are said to have suflfered torture or death, 
Father Tellier, the king's Jesuit confessor, persuaded 
Louis to destroy the convent of Port Eoyal, where 
there were now only a few aged nuns left of the once 
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famous community. Accordingly, the nuns were 
driven out, the convent wa43 so utterly demolished 
that not one stone was left upon another, and even 
the hodies were taken from the graveyard and the 
ground ploughed up. 

Louis lived only two years after the Peace of 
Utrecht, and these years were very sad ones. His 
only son, the Dauphin, or ** Monseigneur," as he was 
called, had died suddenly in 1711 of small-pox ; 
then the Duke of Burgundy, the pupil of the wise 
and excellent Fenelon, became Dauphin and showed 
great ability and promise. But in the next year 
(1712) he died of fever, with his young wife and 
their eldest child ; and the heir of France was now 
the Duke of Anjou, the king's great-grandson, a 
feeble and sickly child only four years old. So 
uncertain were the chances of this child ever living 
to succeed to the throne, that Louis declared the 
Duke of Maine, his son by Madame de Montespan, 
to be legitimate, and the next heir in case of the 
young Dauphin's death. 

A fortnight later, Louis was himself attacked by 
a mortal sickness, and it was clear that he had not 
long to live. He kept up his kingly dignity to the 
last, showing courage and calmness even in the 
agonies of death. " Why do you weep ? " he said to 
some of his attendants, " did you think that I should 
never die?" He bade farewell to the officers and 
servants of the household, and then he ordered the 
little Dauphin to be brought to his bedside and 
embraced him tenderly. *' My child," he said, 
" you are going to be a great king ; do not imitate 
me in the taste I have had for building and for war ; 
but strive to be at peace with your neighbours. 
Render to God what is His due, and cause your 
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sabjeots to honour Him. Follow good adyioe, and 
strive to be a comfort to your people, which unfor- 
tunately I have never been myself." 

Louis died on September Ist, 1715, at the age of 
seventynjeven, after a reign of seventy-two years, 
the longest and most eventful reign in French 
history. 
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LOUIS XV.— 1715-1748. 



How the Duke of Orleans became Regent, and Cardinal Dubois 
Prime Minister; how the country was in great distress, and 
how John Law tried to raise money and failed ; how Orleans died 
and Bourbon became Prime Minister ; how he was succeeded by 
Cardinal Fleury; how the War of the Austrian Succeseion 
began ; how Louis XV. fell sick and recoTered ; how Marsha 
Saxe won some victories; how peace was made at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

T ITTLE regret was shown by the people of Paris 
at Louis XI V.'s death. His body was hurried 
to St. Denis with hardly any pomp, and no tears 
were shed at hb funeral. As the young king was 
only five years old, it was necessary to appoint a 
Eegent until he came of age. Louis XIY. had in 
his will named the Duke of Maine as governor to 
the young king, but this will was at once set aside, 
and the Duke of Orleans, who had married one of 
Louis XIV.'s daughters, became Begent, with a 
council of ministers to help him to govern the 
kingdom. 

The regent's character was such a medley of 
virtues and vices that his mother had described it 
in a fable. All the fairies (she said) had come to 
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her son's birth, and each had given him some talent, 
so that he possessed them all. But one envioiis old 
fairy, whom they had forgotten to invite, came too 
late, and, indignant at being neglected, she had 
made all the fairies' talents and good qualities per- 
fectly useless to him. Thus, while Orleans \va8 
brave, clever, generous, and good-natured, he was 
also weak, indolent, unstable, and wicked. And he 
assembled round him in the Palais Eoyal at Paris a 
set of courtiers who were as vicious and wicked as 
himself. Among them the worst, as well as the 
ablest, was his former tutor the Abb6 Dubois ; and 
this man, by taking advantage of Orleans' weak 
nature, raised himself by degrees to.be a bishop, a 
cardinal, and finally Prime Minister of France. 

Though Dubois was false and base, he was per- 
haps the ablest statesman since Eichelieu ; and he 
showed both skill and vigour in his management of 
affairs. He saw that the chief danger to France 
was the hostility of Spain, for the Spanish king, 
Philip v., hated the Duke of Orleans; so Dubois 
set to work, and by his clever negotiations he 
persuaded England and Holland to join France 
in a Triple Alliance (1717); and the next year 
Austria joined these three States, and thus made up 
the Quadruple Alliance. 

Soon afterwards Dubois relieved Orleans from a 
danger in his own kingdom; for he discovered 
a plot against the regent's life, headed by Cella- 
mare, the Spanish minister at Paris, and by the 
Duke of Maine and his wife, who was much the 
stronger character of the two. The conspirators 
were arrested, some of them being imprisoned and 
others banished. 

Then followed a war with Spain, owing to the 
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ambition of Cardinal Alberoni, the Spanish minister, 
who completely ruled his master Philip V., and who 
hated the Quadruple Alliance. But the English 
fleet and the French army were too powerful for 
the Spaniards, and before a year had passed, 
Philip y. was obliged to make peace and banish 
Cardinal Alberoni from Madrid. 

At home, France was in a terrible state owing to 
the poverty and distress which prevailed everywhere. 
The national debt amounted to 120 millions of our 
money, and it seemed as if general ruin must follow. 
The regent tried to raise money in various ways, 
but all his schemes failed. Then, at last, a Scotch- 
man named John Law founded a bank, and declared 
that he would double the money of the country, if 
the people would put their gold and silver into his 
bank and receive his bank-notes in exchange; for 
the supply of gold, he said, was limited, but the 
supply of paper money was inexhaustible. He also 
started a Mississippi Company which had gold and 
silver mines in Louisiana, and which promised fabu- 
lous wealth to all who would take shares in it. At 
first there was a perfect craze to take shares in 
Law's bank, and the bank-notes fetched twenty 
times their value. But Law and his friends forgot 
the old rhyme that 

" The actual worth of anything 
Is just as much as it will bring." 

So many of these notes were issued that they lost 
their value; people began to take their gold and 
silver from the bank ; and no money was left to 
pay the unfortunate holders of the notes who had 
not exchanged them in time. Hundreds of families 
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were thus ruined, and Law himself had to escape 
from France. 

From this time the regent gave himself up almost 
entirely to his disgraceful pleasures, and left the 
affairs of the nation in the hands of Cardinal Dubois, 
whose chief object seems to have been to secure as 
much wealth and as many offices for himself as he 
could. Meanwhile, the young king, who had been 
carefully educated by the good Abbe Fleury, came 
of age in 1723, and was betrothed to the eldest 
daughter of the Spanish king, Philip V. Orleans 
now resigned the regency, but neither he nor the 
infamous Cardinal Dubois survived long. Dubois, 
after reaching the summit of his ambition and 
making an enormous fortune, died suddenly of a 
painful illness in the year 1723, without even time 
to receive the last sacraments ; and two years later, 
Orleans himself died of apoplexy. 

The Duke of Bourbon, a grandson of the great 
Conde, then became Prime Minister, but he was a 
dull and ignorant man, and the real power lay 
with his favourite, Madame de Prie. By her influ- 
ence the marriage which had been arranged between 
Louis XV. and the Infanta of Spain was broken off, 
and the king was married in 1725 to Maria Leczynski, 
daughter of Stanislaus, who had been king of Poland, 
but had been driven out of his kingdom by the 
Eussians and had taken refuge in France. Philip V. 
of Spain was so indignant at the insult, that he 
allied himself with Austria against France and 
England, and it was clear that there must be another 
European war before long. 

Shortly afterwards Bourbon fell into disgrace, 
and Cardinal Fleury, the king's former tutor, a wise 
and gentle old man, became Prime Minister, and 
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set himself to work to restore order and peaoe to 
Franoe. For some years nothing disturbed the 
general tranquillity ; bnt in 1^33 the throne of Po- 
land became vacant, and the Poles selected Stanis- 
laus, father of Louis XY.'s qneen, to be their king. 
Franoe supported Stanislaus, while Eussia, Austria, 
and Denmark, all took up arms against him. They 
drove Stanislaus from Warsaw, and made his rival, 
Augustus III. of Saxony, king of Poland. 

Though the French had failed to place Stanislaus 
on the throne of Poland, they determined to carry 
on the war against Austria on their own aooonnt 
They accordingly sent two armies, one to the Bhine 
under the Duke of Berwick, a son of James II. of 
England, and the other, under Marshal Yillars, now 
an old man of eighty-two, to drive the Austrians 
out of Northern Italy. But Berwick was killed by 
a cannon-ball while besieging Philipsburg ; and in 
the same year (1733) the brave old Villars died of 
age and fatigue at Turin. He heard of Berwick's 
death just before he expired himself. " That fellow 
was always lucky," he said. 

Peace was made at Vienna in the following year, 
and the treaty which followed was more important 
than the war ; for Don Carlos, the king of Spain's son, 
got Naples and Sicily, while France got the Duchy of 
Lorraine, which was to be ruled by Stanislaus till his 
death, on condition that he gave up his claims to the 
crown of Poland. 

In 1740 the Emperor of Austria, Charles VI., 
died, and though it had been expressly agreed by 
what is called the Pragmatic Sanction, a family 
agreement among the princes of the House of 
Austria, that his daughter, the young and beautiful 
Maria Theresa, should succeed him, no. less than 
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five different princes laid claim to different parts 
of the Austrian Empire. The first to act was 
Frederic II. of Prussia (generally known as Frederick 
the Great), who seized upon the province of Silesia ; 
and then a French army invaded Austria and 
threatened to take Vienna. Thus began the Wau 
OF THE Austrian Succession. 

But Maria Theresa showed great courage and 
spirit in this extremity. She fled into Hungary, 
called together the nohles of the country, and 
appeared before them in her mourning dress and 
carrying her little child in her arms. "I am de- 
serted by my friends," she said in Latin, " I am 
pursued by my foes and attacked by my relations ; 
I have no hope left except in your fidelity and 
courage ; and we, that is my son and I, look to you 
for safety." She had hardly finished speaking 
when all the nobles present drew their swords and 
waved them above their heads, exclaiming like one 
man ; Moriamur pro rege noatrOj Maria Theresa — " Let 
us die for our king, Maria Theresa ! " 

The nobles collected their followers, and all the 
wild tribes of Hungarians, with strange names, such 
as Magyars and Creates, Fandours and Hussars, 
poured down from the mountains and attacked and 
massacred the French in all directions, so that 
scarcely half of them escaped. And thus Maria 
Theresa saved her empire. 

Shortly afterwards, in 1743, Cardinal Fleury died, 
and Louis XV. now took the government into his own 
hands. He said to his courtiers the day after his 
old tutor's death ; *• Here am I, gentlemen, my own 
prime minister ;" but though he called himself his 
own master, he was really governed by a beautiful 
woman called the Duohess of Ch&teauroux. She 
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had both spirit and ambition, and did her best to 
persuade Louis to shake off his indolence, and take 
the command of his army in person. 

By this time the English king, George II., had 
determined to help Maria Theresa against the 
French, and he led an army to her assistance. The 
French nnder the Dnke of Noailles were defeated in 
1743 by the English and Hanoverian army at 
Dettingen, which was the last battle in which a 
king of England personally took part. 

The following yearLonis himself joined his army, 
which was commanded by the celebrated Marshal 
Saxe, the best general of the time. But at Metz 
Louis fell ill of a fever, and for some days his life 
was despaired of; and, strange as it may seem, this 
worthless king was so beloved by his subjects that 
nothing could exceed their grief so long as he was 
in danger. And when the news of his recovery 
came, thanksgiving services were held in all the 
churches, and the people even kissed the boots of 
the courier who brought the glad tidings. It was 
from this that Louis got the title, which he so little 
deserved, of " The Well-Beloved," and he might 
well ask, " What have I done for them that they 
should love me so much?" 

In 1745, the German Emperor Charles VH. died, 
and Maria Theresa's husband, Francis, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, became emperor in his stead. Peace 
might now have been made, for the question of the 
Austrian succession was now settled, but the haughty 
queen, Maria Theresa, wished to revenge herself on 
France, and would not hear of peace. 

So the war continued, and in 1745, Marshal Saxe 
defeated the English and Dutch army at Fontenoy 
after six hours of desperate fighting; and the 
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principal cities of Flanders surrendered to him 
almost without a struggle. But in this same year 
tlie French were driven out of Italy by the Austrian 
forces. 

During the two following years Marshal Saxe 

continued to take fortress after fortress in Holland 

and Flanders. Antwerp and every strong town 

along the Dutch frontier surrendered to him, till 

at last peace was concluded at Aix-la-Chapellb 

in 1748, by which it was agreed that all conquests 

made during the war should be given up, that 

Francis I. should be recognised as Emperor, and 

Maria Theresa should remain Queen of Hungary; 

but that Frederic of Prussia should keep Silesia, 

-which he had seized at the beginning of the war. 

France had gained nothing by this struggle, but 

had ruined her navy and commerce, and greatly 

increased her national debt. 



Chapter XL. 

LOUIS XV. (co»hnt«ed)— 1748-1769. 

How Louis gave everything up to Madame de Pompadour ; hovr 
there was much poverty and discontent in France; how war 
again broke out between France and England ; how the ** Family 
Compact" was m^de; how the Jesuits were banished; how 
Madame de Pompadour died; how Choiseul became Prime 
Minister ; and how things went from bad to worse. 

T OUIS had showed something of the courage and 
spirit of a king during the late war ; but he 
now sank into indolence and vice, shutting himself 
up in his palace at Versailles, and caring nothing 
for his government or people. His favourite, 

r 
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Madame de Pompadour, a clever and extremely 
beautiful woman, ruled him completely, and for 
twenty years she was practically mistress of France, 
just as Madame de Maintenon had been in the reign 
of Louis XIY. All the business of jthe State passed 
through her hands, and she sold all the chief offices 
both in the church and the government to the 
highest bidder. 

Meanwhile, nothing could be more wretched than 
the general condition of the country. The peasants 
were wor8e>ofiFthan they had been even in the last 
reign. Not only did the tax-gatherers and tithe 
collectors take from them a great part of their 
income, but the lords of the manors in whose fields 
they wotked had the right of using their labour in 
harvest time, and taking toll of all that greiv in 
their fields. Then they had to pay octroi^ a tax on 
everything they carried to market, and gcAelle, a 
tax on salt (whether they used it ot not), levied 
on every member of a family, even on newly-born 
infants. The greater part of this money was squan- 
dered by the king's favourites and courtiere, and 
their extravagance and luxuiy seemed to increase 
every year. Hence one is not surprised to read 
in histories of the time, that in some provinces 
the peasants were " dying like flies " of starvation, 
and eating herbs and grass instead of bread, while 
the nobles were feasting in their palaces. And we 
are told that the Duke of Orleans (a good and pious 
man, very unlike his father the wicked Regent) 
once threw down a loaf made of sawdust and fern 
upon the king's council-table, saying, " See, Sire, 
what food your subjects are eating." But Louis 
^as so indolent and wrapped up in his own pleasure 

%t he cared nothing for the sufferings of his people. 
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"After, me, the deluge may come," he is reported to 
have said, — " Things will last my time." 

But there were signs even in this reign that a 
great crisis in French history was near at hand. 
Not only were manners and morals growing worse 
each year, while the nobles were losing gradually 
all the influence of their rank; but besides this, 
there was a deep feeling of discontent among the 
lower classes, and their discontent was openly ex- 
pressed by a new school* of writers, headed by the 
famous Voltaire, and. folio wed towards the end of this 
reign by the equally famous Jean Jacques Bousseau. 
These writers attacked authority in every shape, 
whether in law or government or religion. In their 
eyes, everything, that existed was evil, and the only 
remedy was to destroy all existing powers, and to 
rebuild society on a new basis and system. These 
"new. opinions" were hailed with delight by men 
of almost eviery rank in society, for they were 
becoming angry and discontented at the intolei*able 
abuses ". and oppression ' under which the nation 
suffered ; and it was this suffering and oppression, 
increased and intensified duriog the last thirty years 
of Louis XY.'s long ire^||0Mvi%h caused at last the 
great Beyoliitiori described in tne next chapter. 
' But to return to foreign affairs. After eight 
years of peace, a new war broke out in 1756 
between England and France. It arose from a 
quartel as to the boundaries of the English and 
French possessions in Canada, but it soon spread 
to Europe, and nearly every European State took 
part in it. But these States had changed sides 
since the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, for France, 
Austria and Eussia were now allied against England 
and Prussia. The secret of this change was said 

p 2 
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to be that Frederic II. had spoken contemptuously 
of Madame de Pompadour, while Maria Theresa of 
Austria had written her several courteous letters, 
and addressed her as her " dear sister/' Be this as 
it may, Frederic II. had all Europe against liim, 
excepting England. As he said himself, '' I have no 
allies left except valour and perseverance." These 
qualities, however, stood him in good stead through- 
out this Seven Years* War (as it was called), and 
he showed marvellous qualities as a general. He 
forced every man in Prussia to become a soldier, 
and though his kingdom was only a small one, he 
levied an army of sixty thousand men, perfectly 
drilled and disciplined, and with this army he 
defied both French and Austrians. Though often 
defeated, he was never dismayed, even when Prussia 
was invaded by four armies at once, and Berlin 
itself was in the possession of the enemy. He 
defeated the French at Eosbach, and repulsed the 
Austrians in battle after battle, sometimes attacking 
and sometimes retreating, but always showing the 
greatest military skill. 

While this war was going on in Europe, the 
French and English were still fighting in Canada, 
and in 1759 the French forts on the river St. Law- 
rence were taken by General Amherst, and soon 
afterwards General Wolfe made the famous assault 
on Quebec, in which he lost his life. The French 
surrendered Quebec and retreated to Montreal, but 
in 1760 that city surrendered to the English, and 
thus all Canada was lost to France. 

The Duke of Choiseul was now Prime Minister of 
France, and in 1761 he made a treaty, known as 
the Family Compact, by which the French and 
Spanish kings bound themselves in the closest alii- 
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ance ti) defend their possessions mutually throughout 
the world. But the only result of this alliance was 
that England at once proclaimed war against Spain, 
and the English fleet attacked and seized all the 
islands in the West Indies belonging both to France 
and Spain. 

Europe generally had grown weary of this seven 
years* war, and a treaty was made at Paris, in 1763, 
i^rhich was most humiliating to the French, for they 
gave up to England nearly all their American pos- 
sessions, such as Canada and the West India Islands, 
as well as all their conquests in India, except a few 
factories on the coast. 

No sooner was peace established abroad than troubles 
began at home. The Jesuits had become the most 
powerful religious order in Christendom, and exer- 
cised a vast and secret influence, not only in foreign 
courts, but in almost every noble family in France. 
They had sent missionaries into almost every quarter 
of the globe, and had amassed great wealth in their 
trading enterprises. Their power, their riches, their 
ambition, and the false and dangerous doctrines 
which they professed, caused them to be both feared 
and hated. They had been attacked and denounced 
by Pascal in the last reign, and recently by Voltaire 
and other free-thinkers of his school. Moreover, 
they had deeply offended Madame de Pompadour, by 
exposing the wickedness of her life and conduct, 
and she and the Duke of Choiseul, who hated them 
equally with her, persuaded the Parliament of Paris 
to pass a decree in 1762, by which the Order was 
formally suppressed in France, and all their wealth 
confiscated to the State. 

Five years later they were banished from Spain, 
and in 1773 the Pope and Cardinals of {lome pro» 
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nounced that "for the welfare of Christendom it 
was better that the Order should cease to exist." 

Madame de Pompadour, however, did not long 
survive her triumph over the Jesuits. She died in 
1764, having ruled both the king and the kingdom 
up to the hour of her death. To show, how cold 
and selfish Louis XY. had become, it is said that, as 
her funeral procession passed the palace windows on 
its way to Paris in a heavy shower of rain, the 
king's only remark was, " The Marchioness has a 
very unpleasant day for her journey." 

In the following year the Dauphin, a blameless 
and excellent young prince, died of consumption ; his 
wife soon followed him ; and in 1768 the patient and 
neglected queen, Maria Leczinski, also died. Louis 
showed some real sorrow at his wife's death, and for 
a time it seemed as if he intended to lead a new life 
himself. But he soon relapsed into his old habits of 
vice, and fell completely under the control of another 
wicked and abandoned woman, Madame du Barry, 
who ruled him as completely as Madame de Pom- 
padour had done before. 

The last years of this miserable reign were taken 
up by a quarrel between the Duke of Choiseul and 
the rival minister the Duke of Aiguillon. It ended 
in the disgrace of Choiseul, who then retired to his 
qountry estate, where he lived surrounded by the 
best and most brilliant society of the time. 
' After Choiseurs retirement, there was nothing 
but misgovernment, misery, and oppression through- 
out France ; and the king's ministers were so feeble 
and incapable, that they allowed the ancient kingdom 
of Poland to be broken up and divided by Frederic 
the Great and Catherine, the Empress of Eussia. 
=^n Lonip XV. f^lt the shame an<l injustice of 
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thus abandoning this brave little State. "Ah! if 
Choiseul had been here," he exclaimed " this would 
never have happened." 

In 1744 Louis died of the small-pox, hated and 
despised by the people who had once called him " The 
Well-Beloved ; " and his long reign of fifty-four years 
was certainly the most miserable and calamitous 
in French history. With him may b© said to 
end " the Old Eegime ^' (as it is called), that is, the 
almost despotic monarchy which had been built up 
with such care by his predecessors. 



Chapter XLI. 

LOUIS XVI.— 1774-1789. 

Of the character of Louis XVI. and his Queen, Marie Antoinette ; 
how war still continued, and how the poverty and distress 
increased ; how peace was made at last, and the States-General 
met at Versailles; how the National Assembly was formed; 
how the mob in Paris destroyed the Bastille. 

T OUIS XVI. was only twenty years old when ha 
began to reign, and when the news of his 
grandfather's death was brought to him, he and his 
young wife fell upon their knees, exclaiming, " O 
God, direct us and protect us ! we are too young to 
reign." 

Louis himself was full of good intentions, pious 
and honest, and was everything that is morally 
good ; but he was weak and irresolute, and wanted 
the strength of mind necessary to a king in such 
troublesome times. Moreover, he was clumsy and 
awkward in appearance, and had none of that 
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natural dignity which the French looked for in 
their kings. His tastes were simple, and hunting 
was the only amusement he cared for ; and, when 
he could not hunt, nothing pleased him better than 
to shut himself up in his own room and make locks 
and keys like a common workman. 

His queen, Marie Antoinette, was a very different 
character. She was the daughter of Maria Theresa, 
the famous Austrian Empress, and had much of 
her mother's spirit and courage, but she had been 
married when she was only fifteen, and had little 
experience or knowledge of the world. She was too 
fond of dress and foolish extravagance, and passed 
her time in amusements of eveiy kind, banquets 
and balls and fetes without end; and the con- 
sequence was that all the misery and wretchedness 
which prevailed in France was set down to her 
wasting the public money on her own pleasures. It 
was said that she had persuaded the king to give 
her a diamond necklace of incalcidable value, at a 
time when the people were starving for want of 
food. And so by degrees she became hated as no 
woman has been hated by a people before or since, and 
the mob of Paris invented a hundred nicknames for 
her : " the Austrian," " the Baker's wife " (in allu- 
sion to the scarcity of bread), and "Madame Deficit," 
because the deficiency of money was thought to be 
owing to her extravagance. 

This want of money was the most serious trouble 
of the times. The national debt was increasing, 
and the income obtained from taxation was not 
sufficient to meet the yearly expenses of the court 
and government. One minister after another tried 
to put matters straight and restore some order in 
the finances, but all failed. Turgot, Malesherbes, 
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and Maurepas all proposed wise schemes of economy 
and reform, but the fact still remained that there 
•was scarcely enough money to pay the army, while 
the peasantry and even the poorer classes in Paris 
were almost starving for want of food. 

At last, in 1777, Necker, a wealthy Swiss mer- 
chant, became minister of finance, and by his wise 
measures he soon effected a great saving in the 
public expenditure ; but in the following year 
additional expenses were incurred by a new war, 
for France unwisely allied herself with the North 
American States in their rebellion against England. 

A French fleet was fitted out, and several naval 
battles were fought between the French and 
English; while many young nobles, such as La 
Fayette and Noailles, served as volunteers in the 
American armies, and fought under Washington. 
In 1781 the French and American fleets blockaded 
the English army under Lord Comwallis in York 
Town and forced him to surrender, and on the 
same day the English Government recognized the 
independence of the United States. 

In the West Indies the French were not so for- 
tunate, for their fleet was utterly defeated by 
Admiral Eodney, and their largest ship, " The City 
of Paris," was taken by the English. 

Spain as well as France took part in this war 
against England, and in 1782 the famous siege of 
Gibraltar took place, when the fortress was most 
gallantly defended by General Elliott with a small 
army against 40,000 French and Spanish. Large 
floating batteries were moored under the rock, and 
kept up an incessant fire ; but the English general 
fired red hot cannon-balls, which blew up the powder 
magazines and destroyed the batteries. And though 
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this siege lasted till the end of the war, Gibraltar 
was never taken, and remains to this day an English 
possession. 

In 1782 there was a change in the English Govern- 
ment, and the new ministry made peace with France. 
This peace (conclnded at Versailles in 1783) was 
far more favourable to the French than the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle made twenty years before, for 
they got back some of their possessions in the East 
Indies as well as some of their West India Islands. 

Xecker had been dismissed from office, although 
he was a wise and piiident minister, but his suc- 
cessor Calonne, a great friend of Marie Antonette, 
was so foolish and extravagant, that Necker was 
recalled. He returned to office in 1789, and he per- 
suaded the king to call together the States-General, 
which had not met since the reign of Louis XIII., 
a hundred and seventy years before. Its members 
were elected by the people much as our members of 
Parliament are, but with the difference that there 
were nobles and priests among them as well as the 
" Third Estate " or Commons. But there were 
nearly 600 members of the third estate, who thus 
doubled the number of the nobles and clergy. 

Accordingly, on May 5th, 1789, the States-General 
met at Versailles, and this day may be said to be the 
last day of the old monarchy of France, for from 
that time the real power in the State passed from the 
king to the people. At first little was done by the 
States-General, for the Third Estate were resolved 
to have everything their own way, and refused to 
be guided by the nobles. Their great orator was 
Mirabeau, and after several violent speeches, he 
persuaded them to take the name of the National 
Asse;mbly, as they really represented the French 
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nation. Then the king became alarmed, and closed 
the great hall at Versailles, where the deputies of 
the Commons had been accustomed to meet; but 
instead of separating, the deputies met in the tennis- 
court close by, and, when the king sent one of his 
^officers to command them to disperse, Mirabeau made 
the famous answer ; " Eetum and tell your master 
that we are here by the will of the people, and 
that we will only be driven out at the point of the 
bayonet." 

Louis then, by the advice of the queen, took the 
unwise step of trying to maintain his power by 
force, and sent forty thousand troops into Paris ; but 
this only provoked a dangerous riot. The mob rose 
in arms at once, tore up the pavement and made 
barricades, armed themselves with pikes and muskets, 
and broke into the Hotel de Ville (or Town Hall) 
and seized the treasure that was kept there. All 
the shops were closed, and the rioters paraded the 
streets wearing ribbons of red, white, and blue, or 
the tricolour, which has -been the emblem of the 
Eepublic ever since. The royal troops could 'do 
nothing against them — in fact, many of them joined 
the insurgents. 

The following day (July 14th) a body of rioters 
attacked the Bastille, a royal fortress and prison, 
defended by a moat and walls of great thickness. 
The little garrison bravely defended themselves; 
but the rioters brought up cannon and forced an 
entrance into the prison, where, however, only a 
few poor debtors were found. The building was 
destroyed and the walls levelled to the ground, 
while the governor and his officers were murdered, 
and their heads were fixed on pikes and carried in 
triumph about the streets. 
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While these terrible scenes were taking place in 
Paris, Lonis was still in his palace at Versailles, 
when one of his conrtiers came to tell him of the 
taking of the Bastille. "Why, this is a revolt," 
said the astonished king. "No, sire," replied the 
nobleman, " it is a revolntion." 



Chafteb XLII. 

LOUIS XVI. (ooR^tfiued)— 1789-1793. 

How the National Assembly did away with the rights of the 
nobles and clergy ; how a great banquet took place at Versailles ; 
how the mob broke into the palace and murdered the Swiss 
guards ; how the royal family were brought to Paris ; how they 
tried to escape ; how the mob massacred the priests and royalists ; 
how the National Convention abolished royalty ; how Louis was 
tried and executed. 

T OUIS did his best to appease his angry subjects. 
He came to Paris himself, escorted by the same 
rioters who had destroyed the Bastille, and showed 
himself at the windows of the town hall with a 
tricoloured cockade in his hat. But this was of 
little use, and almost the next day, Foulon, one of 
the ministers, who was said to have raised the price 
of bread, was hung by the mob from the iron 
fastenings of a lamp or lantern at the comer of the 
street; and from this time the dreadful cry of a 
la lanteme — "to the lantern with him" — was the 
signal that some victim was to be hung by the 
people without a trial. 

In the country matters grew daily worse, and the 

hunger and distress of the people were increased by 

' bad seasons which came year after year. Ip. 
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1788, a terrible hailstorm, which came on about 
harvest time, had destroyed all the crops and 
beaten down the com and vine-trees, and this 
winter was almost the severest ever known. Driven 
to despair, at leust, the peasants rose against their 
landlords, who were forced to fly for their lives, 
and on the 4th of August, 1789, the National 
Assembly abolished all the feudal rights of the 
nobility as well as their titles. Every one was now 
addressed as " citizen " or " citizeness," as it might 
be. There were to be no more dukes or princes, 
and even the king's cousin, the Duke of Orleans, 
who was one of the most bitter of the revolutionary 
party, called himself simply Egalite (Equality) 
Orleans. All church tithes were taken away from the 
clergy, and the Assembly decided that no ministers of 
the Church should be paid by the State in France 
for the future, and that the clergy must live as they 
best could. Many of the richer people were alarmed 
by this, and gave up their jewelry and other valuables 
for the public good. In spite of his unwillingness, 
Louis was obliged to accept and confirm all these 
changes, simply because he could not help himself ; 
and he was also obliged to accept a new *' Consti- 
tution " or form of government, which took nearly 
all the power from the king and placed it in the 
hands of the National Assembly. 

Queen Marie Antoinette had far more spirit than 
her husband, and was indignant at seeing the royal 
authority thus slighted and made of no account; 
and at a great banquet given by the officers of the 
guards in the theatre at Versailles, she appeared in 
one of the boxes with the king and her children. 
All the guests at once rose to their feet and wel- 
comed them with loud shouts ; and then they sang 
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a famous national song, beginning, BiUMrd, O 
mon raiy Vuniven i'abandonne — ^''O Bichard, O my 
king, all the world deserteth thee." Then they 
trampled the tricolour — the republican emblem — 
under their feet, and put the white cockade, the 
badge of the Bourbon family, in their hats. 

When the news of this banquet reached Paris, 
the mob was again roused to fury at what they 
thought an insult to the people ; and a number of 
the lowest rabble, hecuLed by some of the fierce 
fish-wives &om the markets, set out at once for 
Versailles. They burst into the Hall of Assembly, 
where the deputies were sitting, and cried out 
loudly for bread; and though the king, by bis 
presence and kindly manner, appeased them for the 
moment, early the following morning they forced 
their way into the palace, and killed some of ihe 
Swiss guards, who tried to bar the doors. The queen 
had only just time to escape from her bedroom 
through a narrow passage which led to the king's 
room, when some of the rioters forced their way in, 
and pierced with their pikes the bed from wbich 
she had just risen. Happily, Lafayette, who bad 
great influence with the mob, prevented them from 
doing further mischief; but they insisted on the royal 
family coming back to Paris; and Louis and his 
family were accordingly escorted thither by the 
same rabble who had come out to Versailles. The 
fish- wives exulted over their captives; "We shall 
not die of hunger now," they cried, " for we have 
got the baker, and the baker's wife, and the little 
apprentice." 

Louis was now, as he must have felt himself, a 
prisoner in his own palace of the Tuileries. He 
could not stir outside the gates without an escort of 
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the national guards ; and he was almost deserted by 
the nobles of his court, many of whom had fled for 
safety across the frontiers. Even the princes of his 
own family thought their lives no longer safe, and 
sought shelter in Germany or England. 

On the 14th of July, 1790 (the day on which the 
Bastille had been taken in the previous year), a 
great meeting was held in the Champs de Mars at 
Paris, when all the members of the Assembly, the 
national guards, and a vast multitude of people were 
present ; and in their presence Louis took a solemn 
oath that he would be -true to the new constitution 
of the country, and in their turn the deputies swore 
that they would be faithful to the king. Queen 
Marie Antoinette was present, and she held up the 
little dauphin in her arms that it might bo seen 
that he was included in this mutual agreement 
between the king and his people. There were great 
rejoicings after the ceremony, and in the evening 
the people danced upon the spot where the Bastille 
had stood a year before. 

But though these events gave a faint gleam of 
hope that quiet might be restored, troubles soon 
broke out again, and in the following year Mira- 
beau, the only man who could have saved the 
monarchy, died of an illness caused by the excesses 
of his life. Not only was he the greatest orator 
of the day, but he had more just and reasonable 
views than most of his party, and was trusted 
alike by the court and by the republicans. Had 
he lived, he might have been able to have checked 
the revolution and helped the king to remain on 
his throne, while greater powers were given to 
the National Assembly. But his death left every- 
thing in the hands of the more violent republicans ; 
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and Loiiis knew tliat his last hope was gone. His 
only thought now was how to escape from France, 
for he felt that his life was no longer safe in the 
midst of his blood-thirsty enemies. Arrangements 
were made for his flight, and at midnight, on the 
20th of June, 1791, Louis and his family, disguised 
as Germans, left the Tuilerles in one of the heavy 
coaches used at the time, and actually got as far 
as Varennes on their way to the German frontier. 
But they had been recognised by a post-master's 
son, as they stopped in a small town, and an 
armed force was sent to arrest them and bring 
them back to Paris. Unfortunately, the royal coach 
was delayed on the road, and the escort of soldiers 
who should have protected them missed their way. 
The end of it was that the royal family were brought 
back prisoners in charge of the guards sent by the 
Assembly, ^y^ days after they had left Paris, as they 
hoped, for ever. 

The National Assembly was dissolved at the end 
of this year, and a new body of deputies, known as 
the Legislative Assembly, now took the govern- 
ment into their hands. Though they were all re- 
publicans — that is, in favour of a government by 
the people instead of by a king— they were of dif- 
ferent opinions as to the best way of establishing it. 
Those who sat on the right side of the president — 
the G6ik Droit — were the most moderate in their 
views, and would have liked to have maintained a 
show of monarchy ; those on the left side were more 
violent republicans, and were known as the Crirandins, 
from the department of the Gironde, where many 
of these deputies came from; but the most violent 
of all were those who sat high up on the benches 
on the extreme left, and were known as the 
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Mountain, and among them were the three terrible 
revolutionists, Danton, Marat, and Eobespierre. Most 
of this last party belonged to the Club of the 
Jacobins, who met in a church belonging to the 
convent of the Jacobins, and were the fiercest and 
most violent of the Eed Eepublicans ; and it was to 
them that all the horrors of the Eeign of Terror, 
described in the next chapter, were mainly owing. 

The other princes of Europe viewed the condition 
of France with horror and alarm, and the kings of 
Austria and Prussia demanded that Louis should be 
restored to his throne, and their confiscated property 
given back to the French clergy. But instead of 
yielding, the Girondins, who were now in power, at 
once declared war against Austria and Prussia, and 
sent three large armies to defend their frontiers. 
Louis was obliged to consent to this, although he 
might have exercised his right of veto, or refused 
his approval. But when the Assembly proposed to 
declare all the emigrant nobles (that is, those who 
had fled out of the country for safety) traitors, and 
to arrest and banish all the clergy who would not 
submit to the new constitution, the king resolutely 
refused to sanction these acts of tyranny. There- 
upon, the mob of Paris again rose, and aimed them- 
selves with pikes, scythes, and axes, and carried 
banners inscribed " death to tyrants " and " liberty 
or death." One of them even carried a bullock's 
heart on the end of his pike, labelled " the heart of 
an aristocrat." These ruflSians, headed by a brewer 
named Santerre, forced their way into the Tuileries 
and rushed up the grand staircase into the chamber 
where Louis was standing with a few of his friends. 
But the king never lost his courage for a moment, 
and when the foremost of the rioters insolently 

Q 
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demanded that he should banish the priests and 
choose his ministers from the Eepnblicans, he 
simply answered : " This is neither the time nor the 
place for snch demands ; I will do all that is required 
by the constitution." The king's firmness im- 
pressed the mob, and after a while they retired 
from the palace. But on the 10th of August iu 
the same year, 1792, the mob rose again in over- 
whelming numbers, and brought with them fifty 
pieces of cannon, which they mounted along the 
quays of the Seine opposite the Tuileries. Thi) 
national guards joined them, and only the Swiss 
guards were left to defend the palace. Louis saw 
that resibtance was hopeless, and ho left the 
Tuileries with his family and sought safety in the 
hall of the National Assembly, where the members 
were then sitting. The brave Swiss guards, whom 
he had left at the palace, were slaughtered at their 
posts after a heroic resistance ; and Paris was now 
in the hands of the Jacobins and their terrible 
leaders, Danton, Marat, and Bobespierre. 

The king and his family were taken to the gloomy 
prison of the Temple — an ancient fortress of the 
Knight Templars — and were closely guarded night 
and day. Except to walk in the narrow strip oi 
garden, they were not allowed to stir beyond the 
walls. 

A "Committee of General Security" was now 
formed by the Jacobins, and Danton declared that it 
was necessary to strike the royalists with terror. All 
persons suspected of being friendly to the monarchy 
were arrested and imprisoned : the barriers at the 
gates of the city were closed and guarded so that 
none of the victims could esoaj^e ; and on the 2ii'l 
of September a band of ruffians, hired and paid l^y 
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the Jacobins, went round from prison to prison, 
dragged out the wretched prisoners, and barbarously 
murdered them in the courtyards outside. More 
than two hundred priests, were among the victims, 
and we are told by an eye-witness that they met 
their death with as much joy as if they were going 
to a marriage feast. These terrible scenes of slaugh- 
ter lasted four days, and women as well as men 
were put to death. Even the beautiful Duchess of 
Lamballe, Marie Antoinette's friend, was cut to 
pieces by the ruffians, who j6.xed her head upon a 
pike and carried it beneath the windows of the 
Temple. It is said that the queen fainted with 
hon-or at the sight. 

The same terrible scenes took place in Lyons and 
Orleans and other cities. Everywhere the peasants 
roi^e against the nobles, burnt their country houses 
and destroyed their property ; while in the principal 
towns a new instrument of death was set up, known 
as the guillotine, from a Doctor Guillotine, a member 
of the National Assembly, who had invented it, or 
rather, had first proposed its use. A knife was sus- 
pended by a weight in a wooden frame mounted on 
a scaffold ; the victim's head was fixed in a groove 
beneath the knife, a spring was touched, the knife 
descended, and the head was severed in a moment. 
It was really a merciful mode of death, although 
put to such a terrible use ; but it is said that the 
inventor -was so overwhelmed with grief when he 
saw the number of victims who daily perished by 
the guillotine, that he retired from public life, and 
devoted himself to his work as a physician. 

Meanwhile, the allied armies of Prussia and Austria 
had entered France and taken some of the fortresses 
on the borders of Belgium ; and great consternation 
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was caused iu Paris. The French general, La Fay- 
ette, was denoTuiced as a royalist and had to fly fur 
his life to the Austrian camp. He was detained as 
a prisoner of war for five years. The Assembly 
now appointed Dumouriez to the chief command, 
and he showed such vigour and military skill that 
he defeated the Prussians at Yalmy and again at 
Jemappes (October 23rd, 1792). Then he entered 
Brussels in triumph, and the Belgians at once 
threw off their allegiance to their king and declared 
themselves Kepublicans. 

A new assembly called the National Convention 
had now taken the place of the Legislative Assembly, 
and was divided into two parties — the Girondins 
and Jacobins. Their first act was to declare that 
Royalty was abolished in France, and that the day 
of their first meeting was the year one of the 
French Republic. Next, they determined that the 
king should be tried for his life — in fact, Danton 
and Marat would have had him put to death without 
a trial. 

Accordingly, at the end of the year (1792) Louis 
was brought before the Convention, and accused of 
being a tyrant and of destroying the liberties of the 
French people. And though he was ably defended 
by his advocates, and some of the more moderate 
Girondins would have saved his life if they could, 
the mob of Paris demanded his blood, and daily 
surrounded the hall of Convention uttering savage 
cries of " death to the tyrant,'* " death to him or to 
us." At last, after nearly a month of suspense, the 
question of the king's guilt and punishment was 
put to the vote ; and it was decided by a large 
majority that " Louis Capet " (as they termed him) 
us guilty of conspiring against the liberty of the 
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nation ; and then it was decided, thougli by a much 
smaller majority, that the punishment should be 
death. Even his own kinsman, the Duke of Orleans, 
or Philip Egalite, as he called himself, voted for the 
king's death, to the horror even of the republicans 
who sat near him, and exclaimed, " the monster !" 
when he gave his vote. 

Louis was carried back to the prison of the 
Temple and allowed to say farewell to his wife and 
children, and on the morning of January 21st, 1793, 
he was brought in a tumbril, strongly guarded by 
soldiers, under the command of the brewer Santerro, 
to the " Place de la Eevolution," formerly known as 
the Place Louis XV., where the guillotine had been 
erected. Louis showed the same courage and patience 
as our own King Charles I. at his execution : 

" He nothing common did nor mean 
Upon this memorable scene." 

He spoke a few words to the vast multitude who 
thronged the space round the scaffold, "French- 
men, I die innocent ; I pardon my enemies ; and I 
pray that France " — ^but here Santerre ordered the 
drums to beat, and his voice was drowned by the 
noise. The executioners then seized him and placed 
him under the knife of the guillotine ; and just as 
his friend, the Abbe Edgeworth, who had not left his 
side, was uttering the words, " Son of Saint Louis 
ascend to Heaven I " the knife fell, and his head was 
severed in a moment. The executioner held it up 
still bleeding, that the people might see it, and they 
welcomed the sight with shouts of " Long live the 
Republic — Vive la Xi6er<e— hurrah for Freedom ! " 

Louis XVI. was only in his thirty-ninth year 
when his ill-starred reign came thus to an end ; ho 
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left a son of eight, Louis Charles, and a daughter, 
Maria Theresa, afterwards the Duchess of Angou- 
leme. 



Chapter XLITI. 

THE BEPUBLIC— 1703>1800. 

How the Committee of Public Safety \ras funned ; how Marat was 
assnasinated ; how a war took place iu La Vend^ ; how the 
Reign of Terror began; how Uarie Antoinette was executed; 
how the Feast of Reason was held ; how Danton and Robespierre 
were executed ; how the Reign of Terror came to an end ; how 
a Directory w^as formed ; how Kapoleon Buonaparte showed 
great rigour on ** the Day of Sections/' 

/?|.REAT horror and indignation was felt by every 
prince in Europe at the king's death, and the 
French seemed by this act to have made themselves 
the enemies of society and humanity. In England, 
the French ambassador was told to leave London at 
once — a step which is usually taken before war is 
declared between two nations — and the Empress of 
RusBia ordered all Frenchmen to leave her do- 
minions in twenty days. The Austrian army again 
prepared to invade France, and the French general, 
IDuinouriez, after losing one battle, began to treat 
with the enemy, and wished to lead his army back 
to Paris and overthrow the Eepublic. But his 
soldiers would not obey him, and he was forced to 
fly for his life to the Austrian camp, as La Fayette 
had done before ; and soon afterwards he escaped 
to England, where he remained an exile to the end 
of his life. 

A Committee of Public Safety was now formed 
by the Jacobins in Paris, who met and consulted in 
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secret, and had the power of judging and con- 
demning to death any one whom they suspected of 
being ill-disposed to the Kepublic. There were nine 
members at first, and the most violent and blood- 
thirsty of them were Danton, Marat, and the odious 
Barrere. They were soon joined by Eobespierre, 
and, as will be seen, he surpassed the rest in ruth- 
less cruelty. Almost the first act of the Committee 
was to surround with troops the Tuileries, where 
the meetings of the Convention were held, and to 
arrest the Girondins, who were the most temperate of 
the deputies, and were suspected of being in favour 
of monarchy, though they had been too weak and 
cowardly to raise their voices in defence of the 
king. They were expelled from the Assembly, and 
most of them were afterwards executed. 

But punishment soon came upon Marat, who 
was perhaps the most odious of the Jacobins, and 
who had taken a leading part in the September 
massacres and in the murder of the king. A young 
girl, named Charlotte Corday, was so incensed by 
his cruelty to the Girondins, that she made her way 
into his house on pretence of giving him a letter, 
and stabbed him with a knife, as he lay in his bath, 
so that he died almost without a struggle. She 
was at once arrested and executed, but she showed 
great courage to the last, and gloried in what she 
had done. 

It was not likely that all France would submit 
tamely to the tyranny of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and a revolt broke out against the Eepublio 
in Brittany, and that part of Anjou known as La 
Vfend^e. The peasants there were a simple, brave, 
and loyal race, and were attached both to the king 
and the nobles of their province* They armed them" 
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selves Tinder their famous leaders La Bochejacqueliu 
and Charette, and for some months kept up a gallant 
struggle against the republican troops among the 
hills and forests of Brittany. But, in the end, they 
were overpowered by numbers, and had to submit 
to their fate, and, as may be supposed, they could 
expect no mercy from such bloodthirsty enemies. 
Numbers of them perished under the guillotine; 
numbers more were placed in rows and shot down 
by muskets and cannon-shot; others were bound 
together hand and foot, and thrown into the Loire, 
and boat-loads of victims were taken into the middle 
of the river and drowned. A man named Carrier 
ordered these executions at Nantes, and it is said 
that fifteen thousand innocent persons perished there 
in the last three months of 1793. 

The great and wealthy city of Lyons had also 
resisted the republican troops, but it was besieged 
and taken, and the same scenes of slaughter took 
place as at Nantes. Two thousand of the citizens 
were executed, and all the finest buildings in the 
city were levelled with the ground. A pillar was 
set up above the ruins bearing the iuscription, 
** Lyons has offended against liberty : Lyons is no 
more."« 

Toulon, the great port and arsenal near Mar- 
seilles, was also besieged by the republican troops, 
and was taken by them, although the citizens were 
helped by an English fleet. And here also a terrible 
vengeance was taken on such of the royalists as had 
not been able to escape by sea. It was at this siege 
that Napoleon Buonaparte, then a young lieutenant 
of artillery, first came into notice. He was a Corsi- 
can by birth, but as the French had conquered the 
island of Corsica in Louis XV.'s reign, Napoleon 
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miglit be considered a Frenclimaii as well, and he 
had been educated in a French military school. He 
showed such skill in directing the fire of his cannon 
upon Toulon that the success of the republicans 
was mainly owing to him, and from this time ho 
began to rise in rank and public reputation. 

Meanwhile the Jacobins at Paris had made them- 
selves masters of the government, and what is known 
as the Eeign of Terror now began. The terrible 
Council of Ten, of which Kobespierre was the chief, 
passed a law ordering that all suspected persons 
should be at once arrested and imprisoned ; and the 
prisons were soon filled with numbers of unfortu- 
nate victims of all classes, ages, and ranks of society. 
The guillotine was kept ceaselessly at work, and 
batches of prisoners, seventy or eighty at a time, 
were carried from the prison to the scaffold, after 
a mock trial before the " Committee of Public 
Safety." No man's life was safe in those days, for 
no one could trust his servants or his nearest friend, 
or could tell who would accuse him, or of what lie 
would be accused. The innocent suffered equally 
with the guilty, and noble ladies and young girls 
found themselves thrown into prison with the most 
hardened criminals. 

One of the first to suffer was Queen Marie 
Antoinette. She had remained in prison since the 
king's death, some months before. Her hair had 
turned white and her beauty was gone, but she still 
kept her grace and dignity of manner, and never 
allowed a reproach or complaint to pass her lips. 
She passed her time in working embroidery and in 
giving lessons to her j'oung son and daughter. But 
in July of this year (1793) the poor little prince was 
taken from her, and given in charge to a brutal shoe- 
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maker, named Simon, who did his hest to destroy him 
sonl and body. The innocent child was taught to 
drink and to swear; he was left in a fonl room, 
without any change of clothes ; and at last his health 
gave way, and he became sickly and diseased and 
almost an idiot. A year afterwards some attempt 
was made to restore him to health, and the brutal 
Simon was replaced by a kinder gaoler ; but it was 
too late, and this poor child, whom the royalists 
called Louis XVII., ended his miserable life in 1795. 

Marie Antoinette was almost beside herself with 
grief when her son was torn from her. She would 
sit for hours together watching silently to see her 
child pass at a distance. But soon afterwards she 
was removed from the prison of the Temple to the 
Conciergerie — a dark and gloomy dungeon near the 
Hall of Justice, — where she was not allowed any 
lamp or candle ; even her needlework was taken 
from her by her cruel gaolers, and she passed the 
long hours in silence and darkness. At last, in 
October of the same year she was brought before the 
Tribunal and sentenced to the guillotine. She re- 
mained brave and patient to the end, and perhaps, 
after so much suffering, death was a release to her.. 

Other victims soon followed. The king's sister, 
the saint-like Madame Elizabeth, then the Girondist 
deputies, and among them the beautiful Madame 
Koland, the wicked " Egalite " Orleans, who had 
voted for the death of his relation the king, and the 
equally wicked Madame Dubarry, Louis XV.'s fa- 
vourite, were one and all hurried to the scaffold after 
a trial which was the merest mockery of justice. 
And day after day a certain number of victims were 
carried to the guillotine, until even the executioneTS 
grew weary of the continual bloodsheds 
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Not content with destroying royalty and bring- 
ing the best and bravest Frenchmen to the BCaflfold, 
the republicans now attempted to destroy the 
Christian Religion itself. The}' ordered that no 
prayers should be oflfered up in the churches, and that 
Sundays were to be abolished altogether. A shame- 
less woman, under the name of the Goddess of Reason, 
was enthroned on the high altar in the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame and a great festival held in her honour. 
An inscription was written over the cemeteries 
" Death is an eternal sleep," and all through France 
the churches were plundered of their sacred vessels, 
and the bells melted down into cannon. Even the 
royal tombs in the Abbey of St. Denis were opened, 
and the bodies of the French kings dragged out with 
every species of insult. New and fanciful names 
were now given to the months, and January was 
called Nivose, or " the snowy ; " February, Pluviose, or 
" the rainy ; " July, Thermidor, or " the hot month ; " 
November, Brumaire^ or " the foggy month," and 
so on. 

But quarrels soon arose among the Jacobins them- 
selves. Danton and his friends thought that enough 
had been done, and that it was now time to check 
the bloodshed. " The innocent," said Danton, " must 
not be confounded with the gtdlty." But Robespierre 
was jealous of the power and influence of Danton, 
and caused him and his friends to be seized and 
dragged before the Tribunal. They were executed 
on the Gth of April, 1794, in spite of their angry 
protests ; and Danton declared that it would not be 
long before Robespierre followed him. 

For the present, however, Robespierre was almost 
supreme in Paris, and no man dared oppose or con- 
tradict him ; but instead of diminishing, the massacre3 
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daily increased in number, and no less than 1400 
persons were executed in six weeks of this summer. 
On the slightest pretence, — and the gravest charge 
of all was that of being an " Aristocrat," — any one 
might be denounced as the enemy of the Republic 
and thrust into prison. He was then brought before 
the Tribunal, when no witnesses were called and no 
defence was allowed him, and the victim, however 
innocent, was at once condemned to the guillotine. 
The public prosecutor, Fouquier-Tinville, even pro- 
posed to erect the guillotine in the town-hall, to save 
the trouble of carrying the victims to the usual place 
of death in the Place of the Eevolution. 

At last Robespierre's cruelty wearied even the 
Tribunal and the members of the Convention, who 
thought that their own lives were hardly safe 
with such a monster among them ; and on June Ibt, 
1794, several Deputies, who were bolder than the 
rest, openly accused Robespierre of being a tyrant, 
and demanded his arrest. One of them, named 
Tallien, denounced Robespierre as a sec(md Crom- 
well, and then drew a dagger which he declared he 
would plunge into the heart of the tyrant, unless the 
Assembly ordered his arrest. And though Robes- 
pien'e's friends in the Faubourg of St. Antoine (the 
Jacobin quarter of Paris) tried to rescue him, his 
house was surrounded by troops, and he and his 
friends were all arrested. Robespierre tried to 
shoot himself, but the bullet only broke his jaw; 
and the next morning, after a short trial, he was 
condemned and executed. This revolution of the 
9th Thermidor, or the 27th of July, put an end 
to the Reign of Terror, and no less than ten thou- 
sand innocent persons were at once released from 
the prisons. 
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Everywhere there were ciies for veugeance against 
the Jacobins, and a body of young men, calling 
themselves the Jeunesse Doree, or " Gilded Youths," 
armed themselves and attacked the famous Jacobin 
Club, which had so long been the headquarters of the 
blood-thirsty republicans. The members of it were 
driven out, and their hall closed for ever. All the 
more odious of the Jacobins— such as Barr^re, CoUot 
d'Herbois, and Fouquier-Tinville — justly suffered 
the same punishment which they had inflicted on 
thousands of innocent persons; and though the 
rabble of St. Antoine attempted resistance, they were 
beaten back, after desperate fighting, and all their 
pistols and muskets taken from them. 

Whilst these bloody scenes had been taking place 
in Palis, the republican armies, under Jourdan and 
Pichegru, had been gaining victory after victory 
against the allied force of Austrians and Prussians, 
•who were driven back across the Ehine. The French 
also defeated the Dutch and English army at Nime- 
guen, and took possession of Holland. Their only 
check was a sea-fight off the island of Ushant, which 
was won by the English Admiral, Lord Howe, in 
1795. 

In this same year, the Vendean royalists made 
another brave but useless attempt to resist the army 
of the Eepublic. But they, as well as the French 
emigrants and the " Chouans," or " night owls," a 
name given to the Breton peasants, were forced to 
lay down their arms and submit to General Hoche, 
the republican general. Eight hundred of them 
were shot in the town of Auray alone, and their 
gallant leader, Charette, was hunted for days through 
the marshes and forests, and was at last taken 
prisoner and executed at Nantes. And thus the civil 
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war in La Vendee, in which 100,000 Frenchmen are 
said to have peiished, came at last to an end. 

Meanwhile, fresh disturbances broke out in Paris, 
where the government was now placed in the hands 
of a Directory of five members and a Grand 
Council of State. The royalists joined with those 
of the Girondins who had escaped the Keign of 
Terror, and formed armed bodies called " sections," 
in order to overthrow this new Bepublican Go 
vemment. But Barras, one of the Directors and 
Minister of War, selected Napoleon Buonaparte to 
command the republican troops, and the young 
general placed cannon so as to sweep all the stieete 
and bridges leading to the Tuileries, and when tlie 
*' sections " made their attack, they were mown 
down by musketry and cannon. The revolt was 
crushed in a few hours ; and Napoleon showed such 
skill and vigour on this "Day of the Sections" 
(October 5th, 1795), that the Directory apppintetl 
him to the command of the army which had been 
sent to invade Italy, and the result showed the 
wisdom of their choice. Napoleon himself felt no 
doubt as to the issue of the campaign. " In three 
months,'* he said, " I shall be either in Milan or in 
Paris ; " and, when some of the Directors hesitated 
and objected, *' You are too young to command an 
army," — "In a year," he answered, " I shall be 
either old or dead." 
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Chapter XLIV. 

NAPOLEON BXTONAPABTE. 

Fr£>m the "Day op the Sections" (1795) to the Empire 

(1804). 

How Napoleon defeated the Austrians in sereral battles and 
conquered the north of Italy ; how he made peace at Campo 
Formio; how he invaded Egypt and won the battle of the 
Pyramids ; how he was repulsed at Acre, and, after winning the 
battle of Aboukir, returned to France ; how he expelled the 
Five Hundred and became First Consul of the Republic ; how 
he crossed the Alps and won the battle of Marengo ; how he 
passed many wise and useful acts of government ; how he formed 
a scheme for invading England ; how the Duke d'Enghien was 
executed ; how Napoleon made himself Emperor. 

Tj^EOM tliis time for nearly twenty years the 
history of France is really the life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, who soon proved himself the greatest 
master of the art of war in all French history. He 
gave up the formal and old-fashioned rules by 
which Conde and Turenne had won their battles. 
His system was to surprise his enemy by forced 
marches, to mass his troops and hurl them on the 
weakest point of the enemy's lines, and when he 
was outnumbered by superior forces, to attack them 
one by one. Tents and baggage were left behind 
in his rapid marches. The soldiers slept in hovels 
or in the open air, and lived on whatever provisions 
they could lay their hands on in the country they 
were marching through. Napoleon himself shared 
all their hardships and privations ; indeed he took 
the utmost pains to win the affections of his troops, 
who blindly trusted him, and would follow him 
wherever ho chose to lead them. Ho talked to 
them on the march, tended them in sickness, and 
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made them little gpeeches to arouse their cnthiisiasm 
before the battle began. In his earlier battles ho 
was always himself in the thickest of the fire, 
pointed cannon with his own hand, and at Lodi 
and Areola charged at the head of his grenadiers as 
recklessly as if he had been a common soldier. * It 
was no wonder, therefore, that his troops adored 
and almost worshipped him, and in their delight 
at his courage and success, gave him the pet nick- 
name of "the little corporal." Napoleon himself 
knew well the strength of this popularity, and saw 
that if it came to a struggle between himself and 
the Directors, he could depend upon his army to 
support him. 

In the spring of 1796, Napoleon was appointed 
by the Directors to command the French army in 
Italy, which he found in a wretched state, and 
almost without food or money. " Soldiers," he said, 
"you are hungry and naked; the Republic owes 
you much, but she has not the means to pay your 
debts. I am come to lead you to the most fertile 
plains and the richest towns which the sun beholds. 
All shall be yours. Soldiers ! with such a prospect 
before you, can you fail in courage and constancy ? " 

These stirring words restored hope and courage 
to the French, and such was the marvellous skill 
of their young general, and so well did his troops 
support him, that before the end of the year he had 
defeated five Austrian aimies, each of them larger 
than his own, in more than a dozen battles, of which 
Lodi, Rivoli, and Arcole are among the most famous. 
The last of these battles was only won after three 
days' hard fighting. The French were again and 
again driven back by the Austrians, until at last 
Napoleon himself charged at the head of his grenadiers 
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and won the bridge of Arcole, whicli was the key of 
the enemy's position. Then he led his army into 
Verona in triumph. 

All the Italian princes in the north of Italy had 
to buy peace of their conqueror by paying a heavy 
fine, and by giving up their finest pictures and 
statues, which were sent to adorn the Louvre in 
Paris. Mantua, Padua, Milan, Modena, were all 
plundered in this way ; even the Pope suffered like 
the rest, and had to pay a large sum of money to 
the French, and give up the finest paintings from 
his palace of the Vatican. Then, on some trivial 
pretext, Venice was seized by the French troops; 
the Doge and Senators were deprived of their power, 
and a republic established; the city had to pay a 
fine of six millions of francs, and the famous horses 
of gilded bronze (the work of the Greek sculptor 
Lysippus), which had been brought to Venice from 
Constantinople by the Doge Dandolo, were carried 
off to Paris, where they remained till after the 
battle of Waterloo. 

Having thus defeated the Austrians in all direc- 
tions and made himself master of Northern Italy, 
Napoleon determined to carry the war into Austria 
itself, where the French armies under Moreau and 
Jourdan had been defeated in more than one battle. 
Napoleon reached Leoben, not far from Vienna, and 
then the Austrians, fearing lest their capital might 
be taken by him, offered terms of peace; and a 
treaty was accordingly signed at Campo Formic on 
the 17th of October, 1797, by which France obtained 
Belgium and the country bordering on the Bhino, 
while Austria got Venice and her islands. A Ee- 
public was established in all the northern cities of 
Italy. 
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Napoleon now returned to Paris, and was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm by the people, although 
the Directors were jealous of his increasing power 
and popularity, and were anxious that he should he 
employed again on foreign service as soon as possible. 
They wished him to invade England, and an army 
was actually collected for that purpose ; but Napoleon 
decided that an invasion wa;S difficult, and that the 
best way to strike a blow at England was by attack- 
ing her commerce and conquering Egypt, which was 
the high road to India. Accordingly, in 1798 he 
sailed from Toulon with an army of 36,000 picked 
soldiers, and was fortunate enough to escape the 
English fleet under Nelson, which was cruising 
about the Mediterranean on the look out for him. 
After taking Malta on his way. Napoleon landed 
near Aboukir, and easily took Alexandria. Egypt 
was then, as now, in name a province of Turkey, 
but was really held by a warlike tribe called the 
Mamelukes, said to be the finest cavalry in the 
world. They were all armed to the teeth, and 
mounted on Arabian horses, which they managed 
with surprising skill. 

After a toilsome march across the desert. Napoleon 
found the Egyptian army and the Mamelukes in a 
strong position near Cairo, not far from the ancient 
Pyramids, which gave their name to the battle. 
" Soldiers," said Napoleon, before the action began, 
" from the summit of yonder pyramids, forty centuries 
are watching you." The Mameluke horsemen dashed 
furiously upon the French infantry, who were drawii. 
up in a square, and received them with a steady fire 
of musketry. And after charging again and again, 
the Mamelukes fled in all directions, and the French. 
won a complete victory. It was from this, that 
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Napoleon got the name of Sultan Kebir, or "the 
lord of fire," from the terrible slaughter caused by 
the French infantry. 

Shortly after this victory, however, the French 
suffered a great disaster, for their fleet, which had 
been left in the bay of Aboukir, was attacked and 
completely destroyed by Nelson at the Battle of 
THE Nile; and thus Napoleon's return to France 
seemed hopelessly cut off. He took this disaster 
with his usual calmness, and after doing much to 
establish order and good government in Egypt, he 
marched into Syria and took the towns of Gaza 
and Jaffa. After the capture of the latter place, 
3000 Turks who had laid down their arms were 
barbarously put to death by the French. Then 
Napoleon laid siege to the ancient city of Acre, which 
was bravely defended by the Turks, aided by an 
English squadron under Sir Sidney Smith, a naval 
officer ; and after the siege had lasted sixty days and 
several assaults had been repulsed. Napoleon in 
despair gave up his attempt to take the place, and 
led back the remainder of his troops to Egypt. He 
felt this repulse deeply at the time, and said after- 
wards of Sir Sidney Smith, " That man made me 
lose my destiny." This retreat from Syria to 
Egypt was a terrible one, for the French had to 
march across the burning sands of the desert, and 
many of the soldiers died of the plague and the 
want of water. 

Once more Napoleon defeated the Turks in a 
pitched battle at Aboukir, when Murat, known as 
the 'Beau Sahreur, or " handsome swordsman," made 
a famous cavalry charge, and routed the enemy 
with tremendous slaughter, many of them throwing 
themselves into the sea to escape the French, 
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BO that the waters were covered with floating 
turbans. 

This was the last of Napoleon's battles in Egypt. 
At home the Directors had been growing more and 
more unpopular, while abroad the French generals 
had lost all Northern Italy, and Napoleon thought it 
better to leave his army in Egypt under General 
Kleber, and himself return to France. He found 
nothing but troubles and disputes among the Di- 
rectors and the Councils of State, and he determined 
to take matters into his own hands. 

On the 9th of November, 1799, Napoleon entered 
the hall where the " Council of Five Hundred " were 
sitting at St. Cloud, but he was received with cries 
of " Death to the tyrant ! Down with the Dictator ! " 
and he was even struck by some of the deputies. 
But he had his grenadiers ready at hand, and with 
Murat at their head they entered the room with 
their bayonets fixed ready for a charge; and the 
Five Hundred fled in terror through the doors and 
windows, leaving the floor covered with fragments 
of their scarves and gowns. 

The Directory and the two Councils were now 
abolished, and a government known as the " Con- 
STiTOTioN OF THE Yea.r EiGHT (of the Ecpublic) " 
was established in its place. The chief power was 
placed in the hands of three Consuls, and Napoleon, as 
may be supposed, was named First Consul, with 
almost supreme authority. He named as his two 
colleagues Cambacer^s and Lebrun. 

Napoleon now lived in the Tuileries, the ancient 
palace of the French kings, and kept up all the 
state and dignity of a court. His wife, Josephine, 
whom he had married just before his Italian cam- 
paign, was a beautiful and highly accomplished 
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woman, and greatly helped him by her brilliant 
conversation and charming manners. "I con- 
quer pTOTinceff," he said, "but Josephine wins 
hearts." 

Napoleon's first step in his new oflSce was to write 
a letter to the king of England with a proposal of 
peace ; but the English government replied that 
there could be no peace till the Bourbons were 
restored to the throne, and Austria made almost the 
same reply. 

War began again in 1800, and Napoleon at once 
set out to reconquer Italy, which had been lost by 
the French generals during his absence in Egypt. 
He decided to march through Switzerland, cross 
the Alps, and descend on the plains of Piedmont ; 
and his army ascended the pass of the Great St. 
Bernard, covered as it was with snow and ice. The 
cannon were taken off their carriages, which were 
packed on mules, and were dragged by main force 
up the precipices, a hundred soldiers being some- 
times harnessed to a single gun. The descent was 
almost more difficult than the ascent had been, but 
in less than a week Napoleon's advanced guard, 
commanded by the gallant Lannes, leached the 
level plains of Piedmont; while another army 
crossed the St. Gothard pass and descended into 
Lombardy. Then the two forces united and entered 
Milan. 

A great battle soon followed between the French 
nnd Austrians in the plains of Marengo (June 14th, 
1800), and the Austrians, who were double the 
numl3er of the French, had the best of it in the 
earlier part of the action. But the young French 
general Desaix arrived with fresh forces, and by a 
desperate charge drove back the Austrians in all 
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directionB, bat fell mortall j wounded in the moment 
of victory. 

The day after the battle the Anstrians made peace, 
and gave np to France all the fortresses which had 
been retaken, such as Milan, Tnrin, and Grenoa; and 
thns by a single battle Napoleon gained back all 
Northern Italy. 

When he returned to Paris after this brilliant 
campaign he was received with greater enthnsiasm 
than ever. The whole city was illuminated, ami 
crowds surrounded the Tuileries in the hope of 
getting a gUmpse of their victorious general. But, 
in spite of his popularity, he had many enemies to 
fear, for the royalists hated him for being an up- 
start and an usurper, and the Jacobins hated him 
no less for having become the Dictator of the Re- 
public. In the autumn of 1800, a plot was formed 
against his life by the most discontented republi- 
cans, and as he was driving to the opera, a barrel 
filled with gunj)owder and bullets was placed on 
the road which his carriage had to pass. Luckily, 
Napoleon drove past before this infernal machine 
exploded ; but the explosion killed or wounded fifty 
innocent persons who were looking on. The would- 
be assassins were tried and executed. In this 
interval of peace, Napoleon passed many wise laws 
and measures of reform, such as founding schools 
and colleges, as well as ordering roads, bridges^ and 
canals to be made in the provinces. He also caused 
a code of laws to be drawn up by the first lawyers 
in the kingdom, which has always been known as 
the God^ Napoleon, And furthermore, he made an 
agreement with the Pope, known as the Concordat, 
by which the Roman Catholic religion was again 
established as the national religion of France, al- 
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though the appointment to bishoprica and church 
livings was left in the hands of the state. Lastly, 
he instituted the famous "Legion of Honour" — 
a cross and a red ribbon, given as a reward for 
distinguished merit to soldiers or civilians. This 
gave great offence to the republicans, who called 
ribbons and crosses " the playthings of monarchy ; " 
but it proved to be a wise measure, for this distinc- 
tion was highly prized, and was open to the meanest 
soldier as well «« to his officer ; and it became a say- 
ing in the army that " every French soldier carries a 
marshal's baton in his knapsack." As a matter of 
fact, several of his own marshals, such as Junot and 
Lannes, had risen from the ranks, and owed their 
promotion to their skill and courage in the field. 

All these acts of Napoleon were wise and useful, 
and if he could have been content to have rested 
here and set some bounds to his ambition, he would 
have left a nobler name behind him, and would not 
have ended his days an exile in St. Helena. But 
two thoughts seem to have incessantly filled his 
mind ; to make himself the first of a line of French 
emperors, and to found a French empire like thai 
of Charlemagne. 

The war with Austria still continued, and in 
1800 the army of the Ehine under Moreau defeated 
the Austrians with great loss at Hohenlinden, a 
forest of Bavaria near Munich. This battle was 
fought in a snowstorm, which fell so thickly that 
the combatants could hardly see one another's faces. 
This defeat forced Austria again to make peace 
with France, much on the same terms as the Treaty 
of Campo Formic. 

The English, however, still carried on the war. 
They sent a fleet and army to Egypt under Sir 
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Ralph Abercromby, and defeated tlie FrencH in a 
desperate battle near Alexandria, in which Aber- 
cromby was himself killed ; and soon afterwards the 
remnant of the French army was allowed to leave 
Egypt. 

William Pitt was now prime minister of England, 
and had always shown himself the bitter enemy of 
France ; but when he retired from the ministiy in 
1801, the Whigs, who succeeded him, made terms 
with the French, and the Peace of Amiens was signed 
in 1802. England gave up all her conquests during 
ihe war, except Trinidad and Ceylon ; Egypt was 
restored to the Turks ; and France gave up all 
claims to the southern part of Italy. 

But it was clear from the first that this peace could 
never be a lasting one, for the English people hated 
the very name of Napoleon, and he was denounced by 
the English newspapers as a tyrant and the enemy 
of liberty. Even in Parliament itself, speeches 
were frequently made full of bitter hostility to the 
" Corsican usurper," as he was termed. " Buonaparte," 
said Mr. Wyndham, " is the Hannibal who has swoni 
to devote his life to the destruction of England;" 
and another brilliant orator, Sheridan, declared that 
** the destruction of this country is the first vision 
that breaks on the French Consul in the gleam of 
the morning; this is his last prayer at night, to 
whatever deity he may address it, whether to Jupiter 
or Mahomet, to the Goddess of Battle or the Ooddess 
of Eeason." 

Napoleon deeply resented these attacks, and be- 
fore long an event happened which gave him an 
excuse for again declaring war. In 1793 the 
negroes in the island of St. Domingo, the most im- 
T>ortant West India possession of France, revolted 
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against their masters, and murdered all the white 
population. Some French troops were sent to quell 
the rebellion, but more than half of them were de- 
stroyed by yellow fever, and then an English fleet 
easily took possession of the island. 

Napoleon was deeply incensed at this, and deter- 
mined to avenge himself on "perfidious Albion," 
as he called England. He grossly insulted the 
English ambassador, Lord Whitworth, who imme- 
diately left Paris, and war was at once declared by the 
English government under William Pitt, who was 
now again prime minister. The English seized all 
the French vessels they could find in English ports ; 
while Napoleon imprisoned every Englishman he 
could find in France. Then he renewed his favourite 
scheme of invading England, and formed a vast 
camp along the shore between Calais and Boulogne, 
besides collecting a quantity of boats, which were to 
carry his troops across the Channel. 

But the spirit of the English people was roused, 
as it had been in the days of the Spanish Armada. 
Besides increasing the regular army to 100,000 men, 
volunteers enrolled themselves so rapidly that before 
long there were 360,000 of them under arms : while 
the English fleet of 500 ships, under Lords Nelson 
and Comwallis, scoured the Channel and watched 
the French coasts so narrowly that a fishing-boat 
could not put out without risk of capture. The 
harbours of Spain and Italy were blockaded with 
equal vigour by our ships, and it was clear that an 
invasion of England was, as Nelson called it, the 
scheme of a madman. 

In 1804, another conspiracy against Napoleon's life 
was detected in Paris, and the chief conspirator, 
George Cadoudal, and his associates, were justly 
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executed ; but Napoleon now went out of his way to 
commit the most cruel act of his life. He pretended 
that the young Duke of Enghien, a prince of the 
family of Conde, was mixed up in Ihe plot; and 
though the young prince was living in Baden, on 
the other side of the Rhine, he had him arrested, 
and carried to the fortress of Vincennes, near Paris. 
A mock trial was held there, and he was found 
guilty, and shot at midnight in one of the moats of 
the fortress. 

Then Napoleon declared that it was necessary for 
his own safety, and for that of France, that he should 
take the supreme power in the country, and hand it 
down to his children after him. The French Senate 
and the deputies readily agreed to this, and he was 
accordingly crowned Emperor of the French at a 
grand ceremonial in the cathedral of Notre Dame, in 
December 1804, The Pope himself came from Borne 
to Paris, for the special purpose of crowning the 
Emperor ; but at the last moment Napoleon seized 
the crown and placed it on his head, and then 
crowned Josephine as Empress. In the following 
year he set out for Italy, and placed on his own 
head in the cathedral of Milan the iron crown of 
Lombardy, using the same words as Ihe old Lombard 
kings had been accustomed to use at their corona- 
tion : "God hath given it me ; beware who touches 
it." From this time he called himself Emperor 
of the French and King of Italy. 
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Chapter XLV. 

NAFOLEOK I.— (confmMed). 

From 1804 to 1812. 

How the sovereigns of Europe entered into a league against 
Napoleon ; how the English won the battle of Trafalgar : how 
the French defeated the Austrians and Russians at Austerlitz ; 
how Napoleon won the battles of Jena and Friedland and entered 
Berlin ; how the Peninsular War began ; how Napoleon defeated 
the Aastrians at Wagram and married the Austrian Emperor's 
daughter. 

"NJAPOLEON was now at the stimmit of his power. 
Every country in Europe, England alone ex- 
cepted, seemed to lie at his feet. He got himself 
named President of the Republic v/hich he had 
formed in the north of Italy, and gave the kingdom 
of Naples, first to his brother, Joseph Buonaparte, 
and then to his favourite general, Murat, " the hand- 
some swordsman." And, later on, he even joined 
Eome to the French empire, and called it the second 
city of France. 

But his ambition and usurpations, which seemed 
endless, caused a league to be formed against him by 
the emperors of Austria and Russia, and the kings 
of England and Sweden. The princes of Bavaria 
and Baden alone took the side of France; while 
Prussia remained neutral for the present. 

Napoleon lost no time in opposing this league, 
and in 1805 he entered Austria with an immense 
force, called " the Grand Army," and in three weeks, 
by a marvellous display of military skill, he baffled 
and out-manoeuvred an Austrian army of 80,000 
men, and entered Vienna in triumph. 
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But in this eaoie year (1805) a great disaster 
befell the French navy, which had joined with the 
Spanish fleet to protect the flotilla of boats which 
were still lying at Boulogne ready for the invasion 
of England. The English fleet, under Lord Nelson, 
attacked them off Cape Trafalgar, and twenty-four 
out of the forty French and Spanish vessels were 
either sunk or captured by the English. This victory 
was saddened by the death of the gallant Nelson, 
who was struck by a shot fired by a marine from 
the masthead of a French vessel, and died of his 
wound. This battle was a death-blow to the naval 
power of France, and made Napoleon give up his 
long-cherished idea of invading England ; although 
he had previously felt so certain of success, that he 
had a medal struck with the inscription Frajppie a 
Londresy " struck at London," which was to be issued 
as soon as he had taken our capital. 

The month after Trafalgar, Napoleon won another 
of his splendid victories, defeating two great armies 
of Austrians and Eussians at Austerlitz. The 
Russians were strongly posted on some hills, but 
Napoleon enticed them into the plain below, and 
when he saw them leave their strong position he 
exclaimed, "In twenty-four hours they are mine." 
On the morning of the battle there was a brilliant 
sunrise, and " the sun of Austerlitz " became a pro- 
verb with the French soldiers. The charge of the 
French cavalry under Murat, and the impetuous 
gallantry of Lannes, helped to secure the victory for 
the French. The Austrians were completely routed, 
and the Emperor Francis and the Eussian Emperor 
Alexander only saved themselves by flight. The 
French took 20,000 prisoners, and most of the artil- 
lery and baggage. 
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The ancient German kingdom, which had been 
known as the " Holy Eoman Empire," now came to 
an end, and several of the states which had composed 
it, such as Bavaria and Wurtemburg, formed the 
Confederation of the Bhine, which was placed under 
the protection of France. 

The victory of Austerlitz seemed to make Napo- 
leon stronger than ever, and the news of it so 
preyed upon the mind of the English minister, 
William Pitt, who was already in failing health, 
that he died shortly afterwards of a broken heart. 

Prussia had stood aloof during the last campaign, 
but her king, Frederic William, now allied himself 
with Bussia and declared war against France. A 
Prussian army of 150,000 men, under the Duke of 
Brunswick, at once took the field, but they were 
utterly defeated by Napoleon at Jena on October 
4th, 1806, and the Duke of Brunswick was himself 
mortally wounded. His soldiers ever afterwards 
wore black uniforms as a sign of mourning for their 
gallant chieftain, and his son vowed eternal ven- 
geance against the French — a vow which he fully 
carried out in the campaign of 1815. 
. After his victory at Jena, Napoleon marched 
through Prussia, letting his men bum and plunder 
as they pleased. He then took the strong fortress 
of Magdeburg and entered Berlin in triumph. It 
was here that he issued his famous " Berlin Decrees," 
which declared the British Islands to be under 
blockade, and forbade any English-made articles to 
be introduced into any of the seaports of his empire. 
By this means he hoped to destroy the commerce of 
England, which was then, as it has ever since been, 
one great source of her wealth and strength. 
Napoleon grudged us this source of power, and used 
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to speak disdainfoUy of the English as ** a nation of 
shopkeepers." He tried to get the other prinoes of 
Europe to join in this "continental system" as it 
was called; but English goods were too valuable 
to be kept out of Europe by any decrees, and were 
frequently smuggled into France itself^ in spite of 
Napoleon. 

The seat of war was now changed to Poland, 
where Napoleon was popular among the people, as 
he had half promised to restore their ancient king- 
dom. Four regiments of Polish cavalry joined his 
army, and were among the best of his soldiers. 

Early in 1807, the Russian army entered Poland, 
and after one hard-fought battle at Eylau, where 
nearly 30,000 French were killed, the Eussians were 
defeated at Friedland with great loss, although they 
managed to retreat in good order. Napoleon then 
made peace with the Emperor Alexander, and they 
apparently became warm friends, and held many 
secret interviews in which it was said that they 
agreed to divide Europe between them. The king 
of Prussia had to give up all his territory west of 
the Elbe, and the kingdom of Westphalia was 
formed out of it, with Napoleon's brother Jerome as 

its king. 

A short interval of peace now followed, and Na- 
poleon devoted his time to the affairs of his empire, 
arranging all the smallest details of government 
himself, and making all the prefects and magistrates 
in the provinces hold their ofl&ces directly from him. 
Indeed he was fond of saying, as Louis XIV. had 
said, " I am the State," and claimed absolute jjower 
over every part of it. The most oppressive part of 
his government was the system of coMeripUon, which 
obliged every man in France between eighteen and 
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twenty-five to serve as a soldier, if his name was 
drawn in the ballot held once a year. Nobles and 
peasants had to serve alike ; and there was often 
a second or even a third conscription in the same 
year. 

Napoleon was too restless to remain long at 
peace, and in 1807 he formed a scheme for making 
Spain and Portugal a French province. His excuse 
for attacking them was that they had refused to 
obey his "•Berlin Decrees" and exclude English 
goods from their country. So he sent an army 
under Marshal Junot, who easily made himself 
master of Portugal, and took several Spanish for- 
tresses; and then Napoleon, by a long and crafty 
negotiation, induced the King of Spain to resign 
his crown, and make the Spanish Cortes (or Senate) 
name his own brother Joseph as King of Spain. 
But the Spaniards, who are one of the proudest and 
fiercest races in the world, could not endure a 
foreign king being set over them in this off-hand 
manner. They and the Portuguese rose throughout 
the country ; massacred the French wherever they 
could find' them, shut the gates of their towns, and 
declared "war to the knife" against the foreign 
invaders. 

Then they appealed to the English to help them, 
and this was the beginning of the famous Peninsular 
War, which lasted till the fall of Napoleon. A 
body of troops was sent under Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, who defeated 
Junot and his army at Vimiera, and drove the. 
French out of Portugal. Napoleon now hastened 
to take the command in Spain himself. He defeated 
three Spanish armies, and entered Madrid in 
triumph ; but he was then recalled to France^ and 
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left Soult to oonunand the Fiench, bidding bim 
drive the Engliah leopards into the sea. Sir John 
Moore, arriving with fresh troops from England was 
so greatly outnumbered by the French, that he was 
forced to retreat before them, and was himself killed 
in all action at Coruniia, where, however, the French 
were repulsed, and the English thus enabled to re- 
embark for England. But Wellington still remained 
in Spain, and kept the French army under Massena 
at bay, defeating them with great loss at Busaoo, 
and then, on the approach of winter, retiring into 
Portugal, and entrenching himself behind the strong 
earthworks of Torres Yedras, which he had care- 
fully made without the knowledge of the French, 
and which guarded the approach to Lisbon. And 
instead of either Soult or Massena "driving the 
English leopards into the sea," as Napoleon had 
ordered them, the French had to withdraw from 
Portugal, and were pursued in their turn by 
Wellington, who stormed the two strong fortresses 
of Badajoz and Giudad Bodrigo, besides winning 
two hard-fought battles at Talavera and Albuera. 

Meanwhile, in 1809, Napoleon again invaded 
Austria, defeated their army, and a second time 
entered Vienna in triumph. Once more the Austrians 
collected an army under their Archduke Charles, and 
a desperate battle took place at Wagram near the 
Danube, which ended in the total defeat of the 
Austrians, who left all their artillery and baggage, 
as well as 20,000 prisoners, in the hands of the 
^French. 

The Austrian emperor was now completely at 
Napoleon's mercy, and had to accept his terms of 
peace. He had to give up all his territory along 
the Adriatic to France, and (what was probably a 
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greater blow to his pride) lie had to consent to a 
marriage between his daughter Marie Louise and 
his conqueror Napoleon; for Josephine had borne 
no children, and Napoleon wished to marry a princess 
who would bring him heirs to the throne. The 
unhappy Josephine was accordingly divorced, and 
Napoleon married the Austrian emperor's daughter. 
She bore him a son in 1811, who received the 
empty title of "King of Eome." This title had 
reference to Napoleon's grand idea of reviving the 
Holy Eoman Empire as it had been in the days 
of Charlemagne. 



Chaptee XLVI. 

NAPOLEON I.— (con^ntM^. 
(1812-1815.) 

How Napoleon inyaded Russia with his " Grand Army " ; how 
Moscow was burnt ; how his army was destroyed by the 
Russian winter ; how he made a final effort, but was defeated at 
Leipsic by the Russians and Prussians, who marched against 
Paris ; how Napoleon gave up his empire and was sent to Elba. 

TT might have been thought that Napoleon's ambi- 
tion was satisfied at last, but he seemed bent 
on making fresh conquests every year. He joined 
the kingdom of Holland to France, and seized the 
three free cities of Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubeck, 
on the coast of Germany, lest they should keep up 
their trade with England, so that his empire now 
touched the Baltic. Then he quarrelled with the 
Bussian emperor, and again the quarrel was on 
account of the obnoxious " Berlin Decrees " ; and in 
spite of the remonstrance of his ministers, Talleyrand 

8 
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and Fouche, Napoleon determined to invade this 
vast and barbarous country. " The states of Europe," 
he declared, " must be melted into one nation, and 
Paris must be the capital." 

In the autumn of 1812, he mustered his " Grand 
Army," of 450,000 men, and marched through 
Saxony and Poland into Russia. The Eussian 
generals retreated before him, burning their own 
towns and wasting the country as they retired ; but 
at last they met the French at Borodino, on the b€aLk8 
of the Moskowa, on the high road to Moscow. ItwBS 
one of the most obstinate battles in which Napoleon 
had ever been engaged, and although he won the 
victory, it was with the loss of 12,000 of his best 
troops, while the Russians retreated in good order. 

But the Russian general knew that there was a 
more terrible^ enemy awaiting the French than any 
army he could bring against them, and that was the 
cold of a Russian winter. So he decided not to 
risk another battle, but left the road open, and 
allowed Napoleon to enter Moscow without opposi- 
tion. He found the city almost deserted, for all the 
inhabitants had fled, except a few poor wretches and 
the criminals from the gaols. Napoleon took up his 
quarters in the ancient palace of the Kremlin, and 
his soldiers began to plunder the houses; but the 
same evening fires broke out in all directions, and the 
next day the whole city was in flames. The Russians 
had purposely done this to prevent Napoleon remain- 
ing in their ancient capital. There was nothing left 
for the French but to retreat ; but, even as it was, 
they had lingered in Moscow too long, for it was now 
late in October, and the Russian winter began in 
all its severity. The roads were almost impassable 
with snow and ice; the supplies failed, and the 
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weary and hungry soldiers perished by thousands 
on the line of march. The Cossacks, from the plains 
of the Don and Volga, hung upon their rear, and 
killed all who loitered or strayed from the main body, 
and every morning the watch fires were surrounded 
by the corpses of soldiers who had been frozen 
during the night. All the artillery and the waggons, 
laden with the spoils of Moscow, were deserted in 
the snow, for the horses died of hunger, and were 
frequently devoured by the troops in want of other 
food. The gallant Ney, who well deserved his title 
of " the Bravest of the Brave," commanded the rear 
guard, and did his utmost to protect the retreat; 
but at last, when they reached the Beresina, and 
were crossing two bridges which had been hastily 
thrown across the river, one of them gave way, 
and the other was blown up, and the most terrible 
scene of the campaign took place. Thousands were 
drowned in the dark and half-frozen river — the 
sick and wounded, the weak and helpless, perishing 
alike — while the Eussians, who lined the banks, 
poured an incessant fire of musketry upon the 
struggling bodies of French. An eye-witness, who 
was present, declares that the cry that rose from 
these victims did not leave his ears for weeks, and 
that it was heard clear and loud above the hurrahs 
of the Cossacks and the roar of artillery. 

When, at last, the remnants of the "Grand 
Army" reached the shelter of a friendly town in 
Poland, it was found that hardly 12,000 men were 
left out of the immense number who had started ; 
260,000 had been slain in battle or perished of cold, 
or had been drowned in the Beresina, while the 
Eussians had made above 190,000 prisoners. 

Napoleon himself did not remain with his army 

s 2 
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to the last, but left it to its fate after reacliiiig the 
frontiers of Poland, and galloped to Paris as fast as 
post-horses could carry him. The people there had 
been prepared for the worst by his famons " twenty- 
ninth bulletin " — a despatch in which he at last told 
the true story of the campaign, though he laid the 
blame of the disaster on the Bussian winter. But 
terrible and almost overwhelming as this destruction 
of the Grand Army seemed. Napoleon never lost heart 
himself, and so strong was the influence of his name 
over the French, that a new " conscription " at once 
took place, and in 1813 he was again at the head 
of 350,000 soldiers, besides the army still engaged 
in Spain. Every youth of sixteen, either in France 
or Italy, who could carry a musket, was now com- 
pelled to serve in this second Grand Army. 

Prussia now joined Bussia in an alliance against 
France, and their armies took the field at once. 
The Prussian army was commanded by Bliicher, or 
" Marshal Forwards," as his soldiers called him — a 
rough and ready old officer, idolised by his men, 
and the mortal enemy of Napoleon ; and his soldiers 
were as eager as their general to wipe out the 
memory of their defeats at Jena and Wagram. 

Napoleon won two hard-fought battles in Saxony, 
at Lutzen and Bautzen, but each time the Allies 
retreated in good order, and no guns or prisoners 
were taken by the French. His headquarters were 
at Dresden, and Prince Mettemich, the Austrian 
minister, met him there with proposals of peace. 
But one of the conditions was that Napoleon [^onld 
give up all his conquests- on the other side of the 
Bhine, and this he would not hear of for a moment. 
Thereupon, the Austrian army joined the Allies, and 
two desperate battles took place neco: Dresden, in 
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which Napoleon forced the Allied Army to retreat 
after heavy loBses. But he was afraid of being cut off 
from France, and retreated himself to Leipsig, and 
there, on the 16th of October, 1813, the longest and 
deadliest of all his battles took place. This battle 
lasted two days, and the French fought with heroic 
valour : but they were greatly outnumbered by the 
enemy, and were forced back into the town at all 
points; their ammunition failed them, and their 
Saxon allies deserted them in the heat of the battle. 

There was nothing left now but to retreat in the 
face of the enemy along a narrow bridge which 
crossed the three small rivers and marshes near 
the city. By some unhappy mistake, this bridge 
was blown up before the whole army had crossed, 
and thousands of men perished in the stream and 
thousands more were taken prisoners* The gallant 
Polish prince, Poniatowski, cut his way through 
the enemy and tried to swim his horse across the 
river, but he was swept away by the stream and 
drowned. 

After this crushing defeat at Leipsic, all Napoleon's 
foreign empire fell to pieces at once. Holland, 
Hanover,, and the German States near the Ehine 
drove out their French masters; while in Spain 
Lord Wellington defeated the French in a great 
battle at Vittoria, and finally drove them out of the 
Peninsula. Still Napoleon, in his pride and ob- 
stinacy, again refused the terms of pea^^e offered 
by the Allies, and began to raise a new army by 
conscription. But this was not such an easy task as 
in former years, for even thq French had grown 
weary of this incessant bloodshed, which was drain- 
ing the very life-blood of their country. Many 
conscripts deserted and refused to serve. Murmurs 
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and outcries were heard on all sides, and the Toyalists 
in La Vendee and the exiled Bourbon princes began 
to pluck up courage and plot against the Emperor. 
Even his own councillors remonstrated, and the 
chief of them, Talleyrand, when he observed the 
signs of the time, declared that *' it was the beginning 
of the end." 

Napoleon, however, did not lose heart. He set 
free his two illustrious prisoners, the Pope and 
Ferdinand Yll. of Spain, and allowed them to go 
back to their own capitals, and then set out himself 
on his last desperate campaign ; for it was no 
longer a question of foreign conquest, but of pre* 
serving France from foreign invasion. Three great 
armies of Austrians, Prussians, and Eussians, were 
advancing upon the frontiers in three directions, 
and Napoleon's only hope was to keep them sepa* 
rated, and attack them one by one. He showed all his 
old military skill, and in a fortnight he had defeated 
them in four successive battles, which were won 
entirely by his marvellous strategy. But the 
Austrian and Prussian armies at last got between 
Napoleon and his capital, and before he could catch 
them up they had reached the heights of Mont* 
martre, close to Paris. The empress, Marie Louise, 
fled for safety to Blois, but Marmont and the 
National Guards made a gallant resistance. They 
were, however, soon overpowered by numbers and 
surrendered the city, and on March 31st, 1814, the 
Allied Armies, with the Emperor of Eussia and the 
King of Prussia at their head, entered Paris. 

Their troops encamped in the parks and gardens, 
and the inhabitants, so far from resenting their 
presence, actually welcomed them with delight. 
Cries were heard on all sides of " Long live tho 
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Bourbons! Long live the Emperor Alexander I 
Down with the tyrant I" and all the statues of 
Napoleon were broken and trodden under foot by 
the fickle populace. 

Napoleon retired to Fontainebleau when he found 
that all was lost, for the Allies refused even to treat 
with him or consider him a reigning sovereign. 
The French Senate declared him to be deposed, and 
on April 5th, 1814, he signed an act of abdication 
by which he gave up all claims to the French 
empire for himself and his heirs. Before leaving 
Fontainebleau for the island of Elba, to which he 
was banished, Napoleon took an affecting farewell 
of his Old Guard, who were themselves moved to 
tears at the separation, and then he kissed the eagle 
of France on their standard, exclaiming, " Dear 
eagle, may this last embrace thrill for ever in the 
hearts of all my faithful soldiers." Then by the 
advice of Talleyrand, who had deserted his master's 
cause, it was decided that a Bourbon prince, the 
Count of Provence, who was a brother of the un-» 
fortunate Louis XVI., should ascend the throne 
under the title of Louis XVIII.,* and he accordingly 
entered Paris in the following month. Peace was 
then made with all foreign countries, and France 
was left with almost the same old boundaries aa 
before the Eevolution. 

Napoleon still kept the title of emperor, and was 
allowed to keep the little island of Elba, close to 
the coast of Italy, and there he took up his residence. 
But the army in France still remained faithful to him, 

* There is really no « Louis XVII." in French history. The 
royalists gave this empty title to the poor little son of Louis XVL, 
who died of ill-usage in 1795, and who was never really king. See 
page 234. 
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and were disoonteiited with, tlie change of govern- 
ment. Bunches of violets, a flower which has always 
been the badge of the Buonapartes, were handed 
about among the soldiers with the whisper *' He wUl 
return to us in the spring." 



Ohaptee XLVII. 



The Hundred Dats (1815); Louis XYIII. (1815-1824). 

How Lonis XYUL became king ; how a Congress met at Vienna ; 
bow Napoleon escaped from Elba and entered Paris in triumph ; 
how the Hundred Days began ; how the battle of Waterloo was 
fought ; how Napoleon was exiled to St. Helena ; how Louis XYIH. 
was restored to the throne ; how Marshal Ney was shot ; how 
the Holy Alliance was formed, and how a war took place in 
Spain. 

r\N the same day that Napoleon started for his 
place of exile in the little island of Elba, Louis 
XVIII. left the country house in England where 
he had Uved during his exile, and travelled to 
Paris. The royalists gave him a hearty welcome, 
but most of the people looked coldly on, as his 
carriage passed through the streets on its way to 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame; and the soldiers 
especially could hardly conceal their dislike of the 
new monarch. Indeed, no greater contrast could be 
formed than between the active and fiery Napoleon 
and this Bourbon king, who was stout, elderly, and 
infirm, and so fond of eating that a pun was made 
upon his name, and instead of 1i(aim Dix Huit (Louis 
XVIII.), they nicknamed him Louis des Huitres^ or 
•♦ Louis of the oysters.** But he was shrewd and 
clever, in spite of his indolence, and had something 
f Louis XIV .'s fondness for state and etiquette, 
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and he is said to have been tlie first to use the ex- 
pression that " punctuality is the courtesy of kings." 

As has been said, a treaty was made between 
France and the Allied Sovereigns, and she got back 
her colonies which had been lost in the war, though 
her boundaries in Europe were fixed as they had 
been before the conquests of Napoleon. The Allied 
Armies left France, and a Congress met at Yienna 
to settle the affairs of Europe. All the great states- 
men of the time attended this Congress, and Prince 
Mettemich appeared for Austria and Prince Talley- 
rand for France. They held several meetings, and 
were in full debate, when suddenly, on March 16th, 
1815, the news came that Napoleon had escaped 
from Elba and had landed in France. Thereupon 
the ministers assembled at the Congress declared 
him an outlaw, and "a fit object of public vengeance," 
and each statesman, on behalf of his own nation, 
promised to bring a vast army to expel the usurper 
from France. Bussia alone was to contribute 
200,000 men. 

Napoleon had, in fact, landed at Antibes, in the 
south of France, with a few friends and 400 grena- 
diers ; but as he marched towards Paris, the soldiers 
of every town he passed threw off their allegi- 
ance to Louis XYIII. as soon as they saw the 
well-known figure of their emperor in his green 
coat with the star of the Legion of Honour on his 
breast. Even at Lyons, which was held by a strong 
garrison, the troops refused to fire on him, and 
when he at last drew near Paris, seated alone in his 
travelling carriage and only attended by a few 
Polish lanoers, the troops drawn up to oppose him 
rent the air with shouts of Vvoe VEmpSreur^ and 
trampled the white cockade of the Bourbons under 
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foot. Above all, Marahal Ney, who had promised 
the king that '^he would bring the Oorsican to 
Paris in an iron cage," forgot his vows of loyalty, 
and joined Napoleon with all the troops under his 
command* 

Louis XViil. fled in haste from his capital, and 
Napoleon was received with shouts of joy by the 
crowd, and was carried up the grand staircase of the 
Tuileries in the arms of his devoted friends. And 
thus began what is called '' The Hundred Days " — 
the brief period of Napoleon's restoration to his 
empire — from March 20th to June 29th, 1815. 

Napoleon's first step was to raise an army and 
fortifv Paris, for he knew that he would soon have 
all Europe in arms against him, and that if he kept 
his empire at all it must be by crushing his enemies 
at once. In a month or so he had raised an army of 
200,000 men, with a splendid force of cavalry and 
a train of artillery ; and probably, had he been able 
to put off fighting for a few months, he would have 
raised four times as many troops, and made (as he 
declared) " a wall of brass which no earthly power 
could break through." 

But the English army, under the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and the Prussians, under Marshal Blucher, were 
already assembling in Belgium, and Napoleon was 
eager to meet them at once, before the Austrian 
and Eussian forces could join them : so he crossed 
the Belgian frontier on June 16th, sending Ney to 
attack the English and Hanoverians, while his own 
division attacked the Prussians at Ligny . The battle 
at Ligny was long and desperate, for the Prussians and 
French hated each other so intensely that no quarter 
was asked or given ; but at last the Prussians were 
driven back, and retreated in good order to Wavre. 
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Meanwhile Ney had attacked Wellington's army at 
QuATRE Bras, and easily drove back the Belgians ; 
bnt the English, though most of them were young 
soldiers, held their ground so stubbornly that the 
French had to retreat themselves. The young Duke 
of Brunswick was killed in this action, fighting 
gallantly at the head of his troops. 

Wellington now drew back to the little village of 
Waterloo, to bring his forces nearer the Prussians 
and to cover the road to Brussels: and here, on 
June 18, 1815, was fought the most memorable battle 
of modem times. 

The English army were drawn up in a line 
stretching about a mile, with the village of Mont 
St. Jean in their centre, and with the farm-house of 
Hougomont on their right wing, and another farm- 
house. La Haye Sainte, on their left, near the road 
to Wavre, about twelve miles distant, where the 
Prussian army had remained. 

Napoleon's great object was to defeat the English 
and drive them from their position before the Prus- 
sians could come up, while Wellington's object was 
simply to hold his ground. The battle began 
about 11 in the morning with a furious attack made 
by the French on Hougoumont ; but the farm-house 
and orchard was so bravely defended by the Eng- 
lish guards that, in spite of repeated attacks, the 
French were unable to take it. Then they attacked 
the other farm-house, La Haye Sainte, with infantry 
and cavalry, but the English formed squares and held 
their ground, while our dragoons and life guards 
under Lord Uxbridge made a gallant charge, and 
almost destroyed the French cuirassiers. Our troops, 
however, pursued the enemy too far, and lost many 
men, among them the gallant Sir Thomas Picton» 
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For five hours the battle continued to rage, a \ 
murderous fire being kept up by the French artillery, 
while the cavalry made repeated charges on the 
English infantry, who were drawn up in squares. At 
last, about four o'clock in the afternoon, the sound of 
cannon was heard on the French right, and the Duke 
of Wellington then knew that the Prussians were 
coming to his aid ; and Napoleon, growing desperate, 
ordered his Imperial Guard, who had been kept in 
reserve, to charge the English lines. The French 
guards came on in two great columns, but they were 
met with such withering volleys of musketry that 
they fell back in confusion, and the English Gruards 
then charged them in turn, and drove them back 
far down into the valley. Then Wellington ordered 
his whole army to advance. The French broke their 
ranks and fled, and thus the victory was w^on. 
Napoleon, who had seen the repulse of his Imperial 
Guard, grew pale, and exclaimed, " All is lost : save 
himself who can ! " and then he galloped off the 
field. 

The Prussians came up in time to pursue the 
flying enemy, for the English troops were wearied 
out by the long day's battle. No quarter was given 
to the unfortunate fugitives, and hundreds who had 
escaped from the battle were killed by the Prussian 
cavalry before they could reach the frontiers. 

Napoleon returned to Paris, but saw himself that 
his cause was hopelessly lost, and he resigned his 
empire of his own accord — ^in fact, his spirit was 
completely crushed by this last teiTible defeat at 
Waterloo. He would have escaped to America, but 
'Tiew that he would be seized by some EnglisK-- ^ 

«sel. " Wherever wood can float," he said, " there 

a I sure to find the flag of England." So he gave 
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hiiufielf up ae a prisoner to Captain Maitland of 
the Bellerophon, an English man-of-war, exactly a 
hundred days .after he had landed from Elba. The 
Allied Sovereigns determined to send him to St. 
Helena, a lonely and rocky island in the Atlantic 
Ocean, where escape would be almost impossible. 
He was sent there accordingly as a prisoner of 
state, and guards were placed at different points of 
the island, to prevent his escaping or communicating 
with his friends. 

He remained at St. Helena six years, and proved 
a most, restless and unhappy captive, fretting over 
hia misfortunes, and quarrelling with the governor of 
the island. Sir Hudson Lowe. At length he died on 
May 5th, 1821, of an internal disease from which he 
had long suffered, and was buried under a willow- 
tree near his house of Longwood ; but in 1840 the 
English Government allowed his body to be brought 
to France, and it now rests under the splendid dome 
of the H6tel des Invalides in Paris. Thus the wish 
expressed by Napoleon in his will, which he made 
before his death, was fulfilled : *' I wish my ashes 
to repose on the banks of the Seine, in the midst of 
the French people, whom I have loved so well." 

Of Napoleon's private character the less, perhaps, 
that is said the better. He was cruel, selfish, not 
a gentleman, and utterly unscrupulous in the means 
which he used to gain his ends, and his ambition 
caused incalculable misery and waste of life to his 
country. Yet, with all these faults, it must be con- 
fessed that few have shown such genius for ruling 
men, or such a mastery of the art of war. 

Paris now saw her streets again occupied by 
foreign soldiers, this time fall of wrath and resent- 
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ment against the fickle populace. The PruBsians 
were especially bitter against the French, and oonld 
hardly be prevented by the Dnke of Wellington 
from blowing up the bridge of Jena and destroying 
Napoleon's Column in the Place Yendome. All the 
pictures and statues carried ofif by the French &om 
the various capitals of Europe were now packed up 
and sent back to their lawful owners. The country 
was condemned to pay twenty millions of pounds in 
our money to defray the expenses caused by the 
war ; and to prevent any farther outbreaks, it was 
decided that ^e Allied Armies should garrison the 
frontier towns of France during the next three 
years. 

Louis XVIII. had returned, but met with a cold 
welcome from his subjects — in fact, neither he nor 
his family were ever popular in Paris, and it was said 
of them, with some truth, that '' the Bourbons had 
forgotten nothing and had learned nothing during 
their exile." They had not forgotten the wrongs 
their family had suffered, and they had not learned 
to be wise and moderate on their restoration to 
power. 

Louis XVIII. was the most sensible man of his 
family, and would have been content to allow the 
past to be forgotten, but he was urged on by the 
extreme royalists, and consented that the chief of 
Napoleon's party ** should be delivered up to the 
vengeance of the laws." Two distinguished generals 
suffered death accordingly : one .was Lab^doy^, 
Napoleon's bosom friend, and the other was Marshal 
Ney, " the bravest of the brave," and the hero of the 
Bussian campaign, who was arrested and shot as a 
traitor in the gardens of the Luxemburg palace. In 
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the same year, Murat, the ex-king of Naples, made a 
useless attempt to recover his throne, was arrested, 
tried by court-martial, and was also shot as a traitor. 

Louis XVIII. was childless himself, but his 
brother Charles, Count of Artois, had two sons. 
The elder, the Duke of Angoul^me, had married 
Maria Theresa, the daughter of Louis XVL, and she 
inherited much of the spirit of her mother, Marie 
Antoinette ; indeed Napoleon himself had declared of 
her " that she was the only man in the family." But 
she had no children, and the hopes of the royalists 
turned to the Duke of Berry, the second son of the 
Count of Artois. Unhappily, he was murdered on 
the steps of the opera house in 1820, and the royalist 
party took advantage of his death to procure the 
dismissal of Decazes, the prime minister, who was 
too moderate in his views to suit their policy. The 
Duke of Eiohelieu took his place, and several harsh 
and unpopular laws were passed by his influence. 
Among them was one which allowed the ministry to 
arrest and imprison any person suspected of dis- 
loyalty, and many persons began to fear that instead 
of a limited monarchy, there would soon be a return 
to the despotism of Louis XIY. 

About this time there was much trouble and dis- 
content in several countries of Europe, especially in 
Spain and Italy, where the Bourbon princes who 
had been restored to their thrones had proved such 
tyrants, that their subjects had revolted and ex- 
pelled them. The three great sovereigns of Eussia, 
Austria, and Prussia, feared lest this revolutionary 
spirit might spread to their own countries, and they 
entered into a league, known as the "Holy Alli- 
ance," by which they bound themselves to uphold 
monarchy throughout Europe. They prevailed on 
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Lonk XYIII. to send an. army into Spain, to Testore 
the Bonrbon King Ferdinand YII., and the Dnke of 
AngonlSme commanded the French troops. This 
prince showed mnch conrage and capacity, stormed 
the fortress of Cadiz, and soon forced the Spanish 
to restore their king ; and these foreign successes did 
much to render the Bonrbon monarchy more popular 
in France. But Lonis XVULL was now slowly 
dying of gout and other maladies, and, after great 
suffering, he breathed his last on September 16th, 
1824. His last words to his brother, the Count of 
Artois, were, '' The Charter is the best inheritance 
I can leave you." This was the Charter of French 
Liberties which Louis had himself promised to 
observe at the beginning of his reign ; and, in spite 
of unwise advisers, he had certainly done his best to 
do so. How far the Count of Artois followed this 
advice, will be seen in the next chapter. 



Chapter XLVIII. 



CHABLX8 X. (1824-1830); LOUIS FHIIiIPPE 

(1830-1848). 

How Charles X.'s ministers interfered with the freedom of the 
press ; how a revolution took place, and how the king abdicated ; 
how Lonis Philippe became king; how the Red Republicans 
plotted against the king's life ; how the French made war in 
Syria and Algeria ; how another revolution took place, and bow 
Louis Philippe abdicated. 

THE Count of Artois, who now became king 

under the title of Charles X., had not the same ^ 
good sense and shrewdness as his brother Louis 
XVIII., and had unfortdnately very high ideas of 
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kingly power. But he was frank, generous, and 
warm-hearted, and had he been less superstitious 
and less easily led by others, his reign might have 
been a peaceful and a happy one. 

From the very first, however, he gave his consent 
to the harsh and vexatious measures proposed by 
his ministers, especially a law which was to inter- 
fere with the liberty of the press, and force all books 
and writings to be approved of by the government 
before they were published. Now a free press is 
always one of the dearest privileges of a free people, 
and the freedom of the press had been expressly 
provided for in the charter which Louis XVI II. had 
signed when he was placed on the throne, and 
which on his death-bed he had so strongly advised 
his successor to observe. There was great dis- 
content among the people at this interference with 
their liberties, and when Charles appeared at a grand 
review of his National Guards in the Champs de 
Mars, nothing was heard but shouts of " Long live 
the Charter I " and " Down with the Ministers and 
Jesuits!" who were supposed to have advised the 
king to pass these unpopular laws. In his anger at 
these outcries, Charles disbanded all the National 
Guards of Paris, and then dissolved the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

For a time matters remained quiet, but in 1829 the 
king chose three of the most unpopular men in 
France to be his ministers. The chief of them was 
Prince Polignac, whose great object was to restore 
the power of the crown as it had been in the days of 
Louis XIY., and whose very name was hated by 
the French, for his family had been " aristocrats " in 
the time of the Great Bevolution, and the Abbe 
Polignac was the trusted adviser of Marie Antoinette. 
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Great disconteiit now prevailed both in Paris and 
the provinceB, and violent debates took place in the 
Chamber of Depnties. But Charles was resolved to 
support his ministers, and declared there should be 
"no compromise, no surrender." A royal edict 
forbade any journal or newspaper to appear without 
a licence from government, and the Chamber of 
Deputies was at once dissolved in order to prevent 
this act of tyranny being even discussed by them. 
General Marmont was sent with a large body of 
troops to prevent any disturbance in Paris ; but on 
June 27th the mob rose as they had done before, tore 
up the pavement, cut down the trees on the Boule- 
vards, and made barricades of carts and paving- 
stones across the streets. The great bell of Notre 
Dame was rung to call the citizens to arms, and every 
house became a little fortress, from which not only 
shots were fired, but stones and boiling water were 
showered upon the heads of the troops. Marmont 
and his soldiers did what they could, but they were 
driven back in all directions, and many of the 
soldiers threw away their arms and ammunition and 
joined the mob. At last a body of rioters burst 
into the Louvre and the Tuileries, broke all the 
splendid furniture and threw it into the Seine. Such 
was the Kevolution of the " three glorious days of 
July," as they were called, the 27th, 28th, and 29th 
of July, 1830. 

Charles X. heard of these scenes in Paris while he 
was hunting near his palace of St. Cloud, and he was 
ready to dismiss his ministers and revoke the edicts 
which had caused this outbreak. But it was then 
too late, for the chief citizens in Paris had resolved 
to depose him, and offer the crown to his cousin the 
Duke of Orleans. On hearing this, Charles saw that 
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there was nothing left for him but to abdicate, and 
in August he left France for England, never to 
return. He lived for a while in Holyrood Palace 
in Edinburgh ; but afterwards he left our country 
for the continent, and finally died an exile in 
Austria. 

There are two foreign events in this reign which 
ought to be mentioned; one is the Battle of 
Navarino, fought in 1827, when a squadron of 
French, Bussian, and English vessels destroyed the 
Turkish fleet and secured the independence of 
Greece ; and the other is the Conquest op Algiers 
in 1829 by a French army under Marshal Bourmont. 
Algeria still belongs to France, and is one of the 
most important and valuable of her colonial 
possessions. 

The Duke of Orleans, who now took the title of 
Loxns Philippe, King of the French, was the son 
of " Egalite " Orleans, the wicked and infamous 
prince who had been guillotined during the Great 
Revolution.* But he wm a very diflferent man from 
his father. He had been carefully educated by the 
celebrated Madame de Genlis, and had proved him- 
self a brave soldier at Valmy and Jemappes. When 
the. revolution broke out, he had escaped to Switzer- 
land, and afterwards visited both England, where 
he had supported himself as a school-master, and 
America. On the restoration in 1814 he had 
returned to Paris, and lived in the Palais Royal. 
He was suspected by the Couit, but was popular 
with the liberals and moderate royalists, who 
elected him now to be thqjr king, instead of the 
weak and tyrannical Charles X. 

From the first, Louis Philippe wished to be re- 

* See page 234. 

T 2 
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garded as a '^citizeii king," elected by the free 
Toioe of the people; he wished to mamtaiii the 
proper mean — lejtuie mliea, ashe called it — ^between 
royal and popular power, and he declared that the 
charter of French liberties shonld now he a reality, 
and that as far as possible the English idea of a con- 
stitutional monarchy was to be carried ont — namely, 
that the king reigns, bnt does not govern. As &r 
as Louis Philippe was concerned, he was probably 
quite sincere in bis wishes to govern his kingdom in 
a just and liberal fashion, leaving his people as &r 
as possible free and independent; but he w^as as 
unfortunate as Charles X. had been in his choice of 
ministers, besides which, France was divided into 
three great parties whom it was impossible to 
reconcile. 

Firstly there were the Orleanists, Louis Philippe's 
own friends and supporters, from whom he naturally 
chose his ministers; then there were the "Legi- 
timists," or the extreme Bourbon faction, who looked 
upon Charles X.'s grandson, the Count of Chambord, 
as their lawful sovereign ; and, thirdly, there were 
the Democrats or Eed Eepublicans, so called because 
they disowned alike the white flag of the Bourbons 
and the tricolour of the more moderate republicans. 
These "Beds" were by far the most dangerous 
party in the State, They formed a secret society, 
and were continually plotting against the govern- 
ment, and even made several attempts to assassinate 
the king. In 1835 a ruffian named Fieschi con- 
structed an infernal machine of twenty-four gun- 
barrels fixed in a wooden frame, which he fired 
from a window upon the royal carriage in which 
the king was driving to review his troops. Louis 
Philippe fortunately escaped, but several of his 
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officers and many bystanders irere killed upon the 
spot. 

In this same year an insurrection took place at 
Lyons ; while in Brittany the mother of the young 
Count of Chambord, the Duchess of Berry, made 
a foolish attempt to excite the peasants of La Vendue 
to rise against the government; but the attempt 
failed, and the duchess herself, after many romantic 
adventures, was arrested and imprisoned. 

Li 1836, a rebellion was threatened in another 
quarter. Louis Napoleon, the son of Napoleon I.'s 
brother, the King of Holland, suddenly appeared in 
Strasburg and tried to excite the troops there to 
revolt, but he was at once arrested and banished to 
America He made another attempt at Boulogne in 
1840, but was again arrested and imprisoned in the 
Castle of Ham, whence he managed to escape in 
the disguise of a workman, and took refuge in 
London. 

Louis Philippe wished to avoid foreign wars as 
much as possible, but, in spite of himself, he was 
forced to interfere in the affairs of other nations. 
In 1830 the Belgians had followed the example of 
France, and revolted against the King of Holland, 
and it was settled at last, though not until a French 
army bad taken Antwerp, that Belgium should be a 
separate kingdom for the fature, and should have 
a king of its own. Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, 
who married our Princess Charlotte, was chosen as 
the first King of the Belgians. 

In 1840, France interfered in the affairs of Syria, 
which Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt, had 
seized, in defiance of his lawful sovereign, the Sultan 
of Turkey. The French supported Mehemet Ali, 
and wished him to retain Syria, but the other 
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powers of Europe sent a fleet, whicli drove Mehemet 
Ali and his Egyptian troops out of Syria in a single 
campaign. The French were furious at this, and so 
likely did it seem that there would be another Euro- 
pean war, that Louis Philippe had Paris strongly 
fortified in case of a siege, and these fortifications, 
which cost an immense sum, were perhaps the most 
important work of his reign. 

A war went on for some years in Algeria, where 
the Arab tribes rose against the French, and were 
headed by the famous Abd-el-Kader, a chieftain of 
great courage and spirit; but in 1842 this re- 
bellion was at last put down, and Abd-el-Eader 
himself surrendered, and was brought a prisoner 
to France. 

The king's eldest son, the Duke of Orleans, was 
killed in 1842 by leaping from his carriage when the 
horses ran away, and his death was a great blow to 
the Orleanist party, as it made the succession to the 
throne so doubtful. The duke's son, the Count of 
Paris, now became the heir, but he was only a child. 
Again at home there were great troubles and dis- 
content, for the king's chief ministers, Guizot and 
Thiers, two distinguished historians, were most un- 
popular statesmen, and opposed every scheme for 
reform in the government. The harvest of 1847 
was a bad one, work was scarce, and wages had 
fallen, and this caused great distress among the 
poorer classes. Meetings were held everywhere, 
and speeches made against the government, and 
when at last a reform banquet, which W6^ to have 
taken place at Versailles, was forbidden by the 
ministers, the popidar discontent increased tenfold. 
Crowds assembled in the streets, shouting, " Long 
live Reform," and " Down with the ministers I" and 
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then they sang in clioms the Marseillaise, that famous 
hymn of the Great Revolution. 

The troops were called out to disperse the mob, 
and, unhappily, a chance shot was fired from a 
house which wounded one of the soldiers, where- 
upon they fired a volley into the crowd, killing or 
wounding some fifty persons. The people then 
became furious, and placing the dead bodies on a 
cart, they paraded them through the streets of Paris, 
calling upon all the people to rise against the govern- 
ment. Cries of veDgeance were heard on all sides, 
and, as usual, barricades were erected in all the 
principal streets, while the soldiers refused to fire on 
the mob, and in many cases joined the insurgents. 

Then, when it was too late, Guizot resigned his 
office, and Thiers became prime minister. He tried 
to pacify the people by withdrawing the troops, and 
giving way to the popular demands; but nothing 
would now satisfy the mob short of the king's 
abdication. 

Louis Philippe accordingly gave up his throne, as 
Charles X. had done, and on February 24th, 1848, 
he set off for England, and lived quietly at Clare- 
mont House, near Windsor, which was lent him by 
our Queen, until his death in the following year. 

He had named the Duchess of Orleans Regent, 
hoping that his little grandson, the Count of Paris, 
might, in the course of time, become king ; but the 
Chamber of Deputies would not agree to this, and 
decided to have another Republic. For the present 
some of the most distinguished of their body acted 
as a " Provisional Government." 
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Chapter XLIX. 

The Second Republic (1848-1852); the Second Empire — 

Napoleon III. (1852-1870). 

How the Second Republic was established ; how Louis Napoleon 
became first President and then Emperor; how France and 
England made war on Russia ; how Sebastopol was taken ; how 
Napoleon III. made war on Austria; how he interfered in 
Mexico, and how Maximilian was killed. 

A BEFUBLIC was now established for tlie second 
time in France, and Lamartine was the meet 
famous member of the new government ; but there 
W6^ still great dissatisfaction in Paris, for the ex- 
treme republicans — ^" the Beds " — ^thought that not 
enough had been done for the people, and that the 
money of the rich should be taken from them and 
divided among the poor. Disturbances arose in the 
city, and in June 1848 the red republicans again set 
up barricades, and street fighting went on for seve- 
ral days. Many innocent citizens were killed, and 
among them the Archbishop of Paris, who was shot 
on one of the barricades as he was trying to appease 
the fury of the mob. At last the Bepublican General 
Cavaignac brought his troops up and restored order, 
though not without much bloodshed. 

Then the Assembly decided to elect a President 
for four years, as in the United States of America, 
by " universal suffrage " — that is, by the vote of the 
whole nation ; and though General Cavaignac might 
have been the best man, they chose the nephew of 
the Great Napoleon, Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, 
who had already, as you have seen, made two un- 
successful attempts at a revolution in Louis Philippe's 
reign. 
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. Louis Napoleon became President in December 
1848, and swore that he would do his best to pre- 
serve the Eepublic, but he soon found that the 
Democrats opposed and thwarted him at every 
step, and made a moderate government impossible. 
In 1861 he resolved to take the government into his 
own hands, and made secret arrangements for carry- 
ing out his design. Then suddenly, at midnight on 
December 2nd, he arrested and imprisoned several 
of the most eminent citizens, and among them 
General Cavaignac and M. Thiers, fearing that they 
would oppose his election. Meanwhile, he had 
posted placards all over Paris announcing that the 
AssemHy was dissolved, and that he was to be 
elected President of the Eepublic for ten years, 
just as Napoleon I. had been. The mob, as usual, 
rose in revolt and erected barricades ; and then, at 
Napoleon's orders, his soldiers marched up and 
down the streets of Paris, shooting all persons who 
opposed them, and thus by a sudden stroke of policy, 
called a c<m^ d'6tat^ Louis Napoleon made himself 
master of France. 

He then persuaded the people to approve of this 
bold stroke by a plebiscite, or vote of the whole nation, 
and in a year's time (December, 1852) he got himself 
proclaimed Emperor under the title of Napoleon III., 
though, as a matter of fact, there had never been a 
Napoleon II., for Napoleon I.'s little son, the King of 
Bome, had never reigned, and only bore an empty 
titlci 

The English nation had watched these events 
with great distrust and alarm, for they feared that 
Napoleon III. would follow his uncle's example and 
Boon involve Europe in another war. The amp 
d*etat had shown that he had no scruples about 
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his oath, and he was known to be crafty and 
not very sincere, and though he professed a great 
regard for England, where he had lived so long as 
an exile, it was not at all certain that he would not 
attack ns, if it suited his schemes of ambition. 
So general was this alarm in England, that volun- 
teers were again enrolled to defend the country in 
case of invasion, as they had been in Napoleon L's 
time ; and our present large army of volunteers 
was first formed during this panic of 1852. 

Napoleon III. married a Spanish lady, Eugenie 
de Montijo, a good and beautiful woman, who is still 
living in England a sad and lonely life, for her 
husband and her only son are dead, and she is an 
exile from France. But for eighteen years the 
Empress Eugenie's court at the Tuileries was the 
most splendid and brilliant in Europe, and all that 
was beautiful in the way of dress and decoration 
came to England from Paris. The city itself became 
one of the wonders of the world, for the old-fashioned 
houses were pulled down, the narrow streets were 
widened, and new and handsome houses were bnilt 
in all directions. Paris lost much of its old pic- 
turesque beauty, but became instead the stateliest 
capital in Europe. 

But though Napoleon III. declared that "the 
Empire was Peace," he saw that if he wished to 
keep his power he must employ his army and do 
something to wipe out the memory of all the defeats 
France had suflFered in the last year of Napoleon I.'s 
reign ; and his policy was to attack, if he could, the 
great powers of Europe one after the other, and, if 
possible, to secure a strong ally in each of his wars. 

His first war arose out of what is called "the 
Eastern Question " in 1864. There had long been a 
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quarrel about the holy places in Palestine, Buch as 
the church at Bethlehem and the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, the question being whether the monks 
of the Greek or the Latin Church were to have the 
charge of these places, which were in the Turkish 
empire. The Emperor of Eussia was the head of 
the Greek Church, and the King of France had 
always been regarded as the head of the Latin 
Church ; but the real reason for a war lay in the 
growing ambition of the Kussian Emperor Nicholas, 
who was clearly doing his best to break up the 
Turkish empire and add part of it to his own 
immense dominions. And both France and Eng- 
land were determined to protect Turkey and check 
the advances of the Eussian Czar. The Eussians 
attacked Turkev in 1853, and their fleet had 
destroyed the poor little Turkish fleet in the 
harbour of Sinope. This cruel and cowardly attack 
had excited great anger both in France and 
England, and after a long and useless negotiation, 
war was declared against Eussia by both these 
countries, and an allied army of French and English, 
with a powerful fleet, was assembled at Varna, 
near the mouth of the Danube, and thence sailed 
across to the peninsula of the Crimea in order to 
attack the great Eussian arsenal and seaport of 
Sebastopol. It was forty years since England had 
been at war, and now her soldiers were fighting side 
by side with their old enemies the French, the 
English army commanded by Lord Eaglan and the 
French by Marshal St. Amaud. 

The first battle took place on the river Alma, where 
the Eussians under Prince Mentschikoff were strongly 
posted on some hills : but the English and French 
crossed the river in the face of a heavy fire from the 
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BuBsiaii l)atterieB, and drove the enemy from their 
position. Onr soldien fonght gallantly, bnt it was 
a Bcramble rather than a battle ; little generalship 
was shown on either side, and there was no pursuit. 

Had the Allies marched on to Sebastopol at onoe 
they might have taken the city; bnt instead of 
doing BO they moved round to Balaclava, on the 
south side of the great fortress ; but they thought 
that they had not men enough to take the city by 
storm, and were obliged to besiege it by opening 
trenches and throwing up earthworks, from which 
cannon were fired against the city night and day. 
Our troops were encamped opposite Sebastopol for 
more than a year, and suffered terribly from the 
cold and want of food as well as from cholera ; in 
fact, more men died of disease than were killed by 
the enemy. 

The Bussians poured in their armies from all 
parts of the empire to defend Sebastopol, and made 
several attempts to drive the French and English 
from their position. Once they tried to take 
Balaclava, but were driven back with great loss; 
and it was then that the famous charge of the 
Light Cavalry Brigade took place. By some mis- 
take of orders, six hundred lancers and hussars 
were sent to take the Bussian batteries in front of 
them; they gallantly charged up the valley of 
Balaclava in a storm of shot and shell ; they took 
the batteries, slew the gunners, and cut their way 
through a collected mass of Bussian cavalry 5000 
strong, but of the six hundred hardly a third escaped. 

In November, the Bussians again tried to surprise 

the Allies on the heights of Ineerman, and were 

again splendidly repulsed after a desperate battle. 

\11 through the winter of 1854, and late into the 
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autumn of the following year, the siege continued, 
the troops, both French and English, losing men 
daily from sickness and from the fire of the Enssian 
batteries. At length, in September 1865, a joint 
attack was made by the Allies upon two of the 
strong forts which defended the city. The English 
were repulsed in their attack upon the Bedan, but 
the French stormed the tower of the Malakoff, the 
strongest point of the Eussian position; and then 
the Eussian general, seeing it hopeless to attempt 
to defend the city any longer, withdrew his army 
from Sebastopol, but before leaving he blew up the 
forts and his own ships of war in the harbour, and 
set fire to Sebastopol itself. 

The Emperor Nicholas had died, it was said, of 
a broken heart, at the defeat of his army at Alma 
and Inkerman, and the new Emperor, Alexander, 
felt it hopeless to carry on the war. In February, 
1856, a Congress met at Paris and settled terms of 
peace. It was agreed that Turkey should be left 
in full possession of her empire, and that no ships 
of war, either Eussian or foreigners, were to enter 
the Black Sea. France and England had gained 
little by the war, while they had lost -many thou- 
sands of their best troops ; but they had checked for 
a time the advance of Eussia. 

For some years after this, the French Emperor 
made no foreign war, though he was constantly plot- 
ting and scheming against the peace of Europe ; but 
in 1859 he was persuaded by the Italian statesman. 
Count Cavour, to join the King of Sardinia, Victor 
Emmanuel, in an attempt to drive the Austrians 
out of Italy. Louis Napoleon made war this time, 
as he said, " for an idea." " Austria," he declared, 
''has brought things to such a pass that she must 
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lord it up to the Alps, or else Italy must be free up 
to the Adriatic." 

Napoleon himself took the command of his army, 
and crossing the Alps in the month of June, he 
surprised the Austrians near Magenta, and won a 
brilliant victory. Then he pressed on, and again 
defeated their best general, Benedek, at Solferino ; 
but he then found himself between four great 
fortresses, and thought it prudent to make peace 
at Villa Franca. Lombardy was given up to 
Sardinia, while France got Nice and Savoy, but for 
the present Austria kept Venetia. Before many 
years had passed, however, the whole of Italy, even 
the Pope's dominions near Bome, was united into 
a single kingdom, and Victor Emmanuel became 
King of Italy. 

In 1862, Louis Napoleon took upon himself to 
interfere in the affairs of Mexico, and set up an 
Austrian*prince of his own choosing, the Archduke 
Maximilian, as emperor ; but the people of Mexico 
preferred aKepublic, and rose against their emperor, 
who was only kept on his throne" by the aid of 
French troops. But these troops were soon with- 
drawn in consequence of the threatening attitude of 
the United States, and the unfortunate Maximilian 
was then left to hold his own, as he best could, 
against the rebels. After some fighting, Maximilian 
was betrayed and taken prisoner, and was then shot 
as a traitor by his own subjects. Great horror was 
felt in Europe at his death, and it was a fatal blow 
to the power and popularity of Louis Napoleon, 
who had allured this unfortunate prince to Mexico, 
and then left him to his fate. Mexico has been well 
called " the Moscow of the Second Empire." 
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Chapter L. 

NAPOLEON III.— (oo»*tnueJ). 

1870 — ^The Third Republic. 

How Kapoleon III. made war on Germany ; how the French armies 
were defeated in several battles, and how Napoleon and his army 
surrendered at Sedan ; how a third Republic was established ; 
how Paris was besieged, and at last surrendered to the Gei*mans ; 
how the Communists set fire to Paris and how vengeance was 
taken on them by the government; how M. Thiers became 
President. 

TN 1866 a war broke out between the two great 
German powers of Prussia and Austria, who had 
long been rivals ; but the campaign, which hardly 
lasted a fortnight, ended in the crushing defeat of 
the Austrians at Sadowa, one of the most decisive 
battles of modem times. 

Napoleon III. had been persuaded by the great 
Prussian minister, Count Bismarck, to remain neutral 
during the war ; but France had been always jealous 
of Prussia since the days of the first Napoleon, and 
recently this jealousy had been increased by the 
Prussian victories over Austria in 1866, and Louis 
Napoleon saw that Prussia was rapidly becoming as 
powerful under Count Bismarck as she had been 
in the days of Frederick the Great. He longed, 
therefore, for some opportunity of making war 
againat Prussia, especially as there was great dis- 
content in France, and some brilliant victory was 
needed to recover his popularity with the people 
and the army. 

This opportunity came in 1870. Queen Isabella 
of Spain had just been deposed by her subjects, and 
the Spanish crown was offered to Prince Leopold of 
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Hoheiizollem, a oonsiii of the King of Prussia. 
Louis Napoleon seized upon this as a pretext of war, 
and though Prince Leopold -withdrew his claim, the 
French ambassador made a further demand, which 
was refused, and war was then declared against 
Prussia. 

Napoleon hoped that the south of Germany would 
have joined him in this war agaitist Prussia; but 
every German state, including Saxony, Wurtemburg, 
Bavaria and Hanover, sent bodies of troops to help 
their fellow-countrymen, and the war became, in 
fact, one between France and Germany. 

The French minister, M. Ollivier, felt so sure of 
success, that he declared that he entered on the war 
" with a light heart," and the French troops them- 
selves were full of hope and confidence, and boasted 
openly that they would march to Berlin. But, as a 
matter of fact, their armies were not ready for war ; 
the artillery were badly supplied with shot and 
shell ; the soldiers were badly disciplined, and the 
officers did not know their duty, and were so igno- 
rant of the country, that many of them wandered 
about in search of their troops. 

The Germans, on the contrary, did not boast, but 
they were thoroughly drilled and disciplined ; their 
officers knew their duty ; and their generals — such 
asBlumenthaljManteuffel, and Steinmetz — ^knewwell 
how to manage armies in the field. Above all, they 
had the greatest strategist of the age, Yon Moltke, 
to arrange the plan of the campaign, and settle 
exactly the points to which each of the three German 
armies were to march. The King of Prussia, and 
his son, the Crown Prince, and the foreign minister. 
Count Bismarck, all took part in the campaign. 

The Emperor Napoleon and his young son, the 
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Prince Imperial, joined the French army, which 
had mustered on the Bhine in the hegimdng of 
August, and the first cannon was fired at Saarbruck 
by the young prince, who then and there, as his 
father pompously wrote home to the Empress, 
'* received his baptism of fire." 

But in a few days the French suffered two terrible 
defeats, first at Wissemburg, and then at Worth, 
where Marshal MacMahon was attacked by the 
Germans under the Crown Prince. They lost all 
their guns and stores, and many thousands of pri- 
soners. MacMahon retreated towards Chalons, and 
the French main army now collected near the for- 
tress of Metz under Marshal Bazaine, to whom the 
Emperor had resigned his command. And it was 
hoped that if Bazaine could join MacMahon, their 
united army might withstand the Germans. 

But Bazaine did not move fast enough, and his 
army was attacked during its retreat by Steinmetz, 
and hopelessly defeated in two battles at Bezonville 
and Gravelotte. The slaughter in this second battle 
was something terrible ; two regiments of French 
cuirassiers, who had charged the Germans, were 
shot down almost to a man. The fortress of Metz, 
whither Bazaine had led the remains of his army, 
was now closely besieged by the Germans ; and in 
an evil moment the Emperor ordered MacMahon to 
leave his strong position at Chalons, and march to 
Metz to raise the siege. 

But, as before, the French troops did not move 
fast enough, and the German army, under the Crown 
Prince, soon caught up MacMahon's rear-guard, 
and the decisive battle of the war took place at 
Sesdan, on September 1st, 1976. The French fought 
gallantly, and made desperate attempts to break 

u 
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throngh the German lines ; l>nt they were hemmed 
in as it were by a circle of iron, thousands of their 
men were killed, and MacMahon himself was 
severely wounded. At last the whole French army, 
100,000 men, were forced to surrender, and the Em- 
peror Napoleon gave himself np as a prisoner of war 
to the Germans. 

Up to this time the French newspapers had been 
filled with lying accounts of victories won by their 
army, but the truth could no longer be concealed, 
and the people of Paris now heard of the disaster of 
Sedan. They were furious against the Emperor, — 
" the man of Sedan," as they called him, — ^who, they 
declared, had betrayed them and caused their defeat ; 
and they broke into the Hall of the Assembly, and 
demanded that a Bepublic should be proclaimed at 
once. No resistance was offered ; all ^e Emperor's 
friends and ministers took flight ; and the Empress 
Eugenie herself escaped to England. 

A Provisional Government, or Committee of Na- 
tional Defence, was formed at once, and the most 
conspicuous members of it were Jules Favre, Gkim- 
betta, and Bochefort, all of them great orators and 
violent republicans. General Trochu was charged 
with the defence of Paris, for it was clear that the 
German armies would now besiege the city. The 
trees in the Bois de Boulogne, the beautiful forest 
close to the city walls, were cut down and made 
into barricades ; the fortifications were strengthened : 
quantities of provisions were brought in; and all 
the troops that could be collected in the neighbour- 
hood were brought inside the walls. Besides this, 
volunteers were enrolled in large numbers, and the 
tradesmen and working men shouldered muskets 
and helped in the defence of the city. 
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Meanwhile the German armies had steadily ad- 
Tanoed towards Paris, leaving troops behind them 
to besiege the fortresses of Metz and Strasbnrg. 
When they had got as far as Ferri^res, thirteen miles 
from Paris, Jules Favre came out from the city and 
had an interview with Count Bismarck, to try to 
arrange terms of peace. But the German terms were 
too hard, and nothing came of the meeting, for 
Jules Favre declared that the French would never 
give up an inch of their land or a stone of their 
fortresses. 

The Germans then began the siege, placing bat- 
teries on all the heights round the city, and keeping 
such a strict blockade that no provisions could 
enter and no inhabitant coidd escape. The King of 
Prussia and his staff fixed their headquarters at Yer- 
sailles, in and about the famous palace of Louis XI Y. 

The French made several desperate attempts to 
break through the German lines which encircled 
Paris, and Gambetta, who had escaped in a balloon 
from the city, reached Tours and began to collect " the 
army of the Loire," as it was termed, which was to 
attack the Germans and force them to raise the 
siege. But the army, which consisted of young 
and undisciplined soldiers, under General Aurelle 
de Paladines, was easily defeated by the steady 
discipline and skilful attack of the Germans, and 
was at last driven across the frontiers into Switzer- 
land and disarmed: while the two generals inside 
Paris, Ducrot and Trochu, who made several gallant 
sorties, were driven back with severe loss. There 
was now no French army existing except a few line 
regiments in Paris and the troops under Marshal 
Bazaine, who was still shut up in Metz. At last, 
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towards the end of 1870, this army surrendered to 
the Germans, and 170,000 French troops laid down 
their arms without striking a blowi 

It was now clear that the state of Paris was 
hopeless. Provisions had become so scarce that the 
inhabitants had eaten the cats and rats and even the 
wild animals in their Zoological Gardens, and many 
were starving for want of food, while the German 
batteries rained shot and shell upon the city night 
and day, shattering the walls of the houses and 
driving the wretched inhabitants into the cellars 
for safety. Moreover, the winter had set in, and 
the extreme cold and the want of fuel caused intense 
misery. There were constant disputes and quarrels 
between the national guards and the " Eed Bepub- 
licans," who mutually hated each other, and 
altogether the state of things in Paris was growing 
intolerable. At last, M. Thiers, who was now an 
old man of seventy-three, but whose spirit and 
patriotism were untouched by age, came out to 
Versailles, and after a long negotiation arranged 
terms of peace with Count Bismarck. They were 
exceedingly hard conditions for France, for she had 
to give up all the territory of Alsace and Lorraine, 
which had been conquered by Louis XIV., as well 
as the important fortresses of Metz and Strasburg. 
Besides this, the French nation had to pay the 
enormous sum of two hundred millions of pounds in 
our money to defray the expenses of the war. But, 
hard as these terms were, there was nothing left for 
the French but to accept them. * 

On March 1st, 1871, the German army entered 
Paris, and marched in triumph down the avenue of 
the Champs Elysees. Then they broke up their 
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camp and returned to Germany. And thus this 
great war, so fatal both to France and to her 
Emperor, came to an end. 

Napoleon III. was now solemnly deposed ; but he 
was set free by the Germans, and came to live in 
England, where he remained till his death in January, 
1873. 

But, though the Emperor was deposed and a 
Bepublio had become for the third time the govern- 
ment of France, the " Bed Eepublicans " were full of 
rage at the treaty with the Germans, and declared 
they had been betrayed and sold by their generals. 
The mob again armed themselves, closed the gates 
of the city and declared war against M. Thiers and 
the new government, who were at Versailles. Most 
of these insurgents belonged to the working classes, 
tod are called Communists from their avowed wish 
and object being to divide all land and property in 
common among the people. Paris was for a time 
completely in their power, and during their short 
reign they committed the wildest excesses. They 
tore down the famous column in the Place Yenddme, 
which was made of the cannon taken in war by the 
Great Napoleon. They murdered some of the generals 
of the National Guard, as well as the Archbishop of 
Paris and many of his clergy ; and at last, by an 
insane act of vengeance, they set fire to Paris itself, 
and burnt the magnificent Hotel de Yille and the 
palace of the Tuileries. Women joined the men in 
these frantic outrages, and poured petroleum oil 
upon the houses and public buildings. 

But on May 2nd the regular troops under Mac- 
Mahon forced their way into Paris, and after des- 
perate fighting they enforced a terrible punishment 
on the Communists. Hundreds of these wretched 
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men were shci dawn by the aoldien, and kimdieds 
mare were traoBported to the coloniefl. 

Peace was at last restored after these bloody 
scraies* and M. ThiOTB became the fiist Frosident of 
the Third Bepnblic Many of his coUeagiieB in the 
goYenuneni were Tcory distingoished men, sudh as 
Jnles Fayre, Casimir Peiier, and De Benmsat. 

M. Thiers resigned his office of Frosident in 1873, 
and was snooeeded by Marabal MaoMahon, who 
was in his turn followed by the great republican 
oratory H. Gambetta, removed soon after by an early 
death* All these events are so near onr own time 
that they have hardly yet become matters of history. 

Since those days France has remained at peace, 
slowly recovering firom the terrible disasters of the 
Glerman invasion, and paying off by instalments the 
enormons fine imposed by Connt Bismarck. Most 
of the honses and public buildings, bnmt by the 
Ck>mmzinists or shattered by the German shells, were 
gradually rebuilt and restored; while the natural 
wealth of France is so great that a few years have 
been sufficient to restore her old prosperi^. 
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II., and III. Medium Svo. 31 j. 6d. each. {To he completed m 
4tv&.) 

" The value of the work arises, in the first place, from the fact that the 
contributors to these volumes have diligently eschewed mere compilation. 
In these volumes we welcome the most important addition that has been 
made for a century to the historical library of the English thedloKical 
student"— 7¥iMcr. 
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Br. Wm. Smith's Classieal Dietionaries. 

AN ENCYCLOP-aBSDIA OP CLASSICAIi ANTiaXTITY. 

By Various Writkrs. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D. 

'* It is an honour to this College to have presented to the world so distin- 
guished a scholar as Dr. Wm. Smith, who nas, by his valuable manuals of 
classical antiquity, and classical history and biography, done as much as any 
man living to promote the accurate knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
world among the students of this age."->A/r. GroU at th4 London Universiiy. 

1. ABICTIONABY OF GBEEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Including the I^ws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, &c. (1300 pp.) With 500 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. aSr. 

n. A DICnONABY OF BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOXjOGY. 

Containing a History of the Ancient World, Civil, Literary, and EcdesiasticaL 
(3700 pp.) With 560 Illustrations. 3 vols. Medium 8va 84X. 

m. A DICTIONARY OF GRXEK AND ROMAN GBOGRAPHY. 
Including the Political History of both Countries and Cities, as well as their 
Geography. (3500 pp.) With 530 Illustrations, a vols. Medium 8vo. s&r. 



FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

A CLASSICAL DICTI0NAB7 OP BIOGRAPHY, 

MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. For the Higher Forms in 
Schools. Condensed from the larger Dictionaries. With 750 Woodcuts. 
8vo. x8f. 

A SMALLBB CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. For Junior 
Classes. Abridged from the above Work. With soo Woodcuts 
Crown 8vo. js. 6d, 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OP ANTiaXHTIES. 

For Tumor Classes. Abridged from the larger Work. With aoa 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. - js, 6d. 



Dr. Wm. Smith's Ancient Atlas. 



AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Biblical 

AND Classical Intended to illustrate the " Dictionary of the Bible," 
and the *' Classical Dictionaries." Compiled under the superintendence 
of WM. SMITH, DC. L., and Sir GEORGE GROVE, LL.D. 
With Descriptive Text, Indices, &c With 43 Maps. Folio, half- 
bound. Price Six Guineas. 

"The students of Dr. Smith's admirable Dictionaries must have felt them- 
selves in want of an Atlas constructed on the same scale of precise and 
minute information with the article they were reading. This want has at 
length been supplied by the superb work before us. The indices are full, the 
engraving is exquisite, and the delineation of the natural feat^ires very 
mmute and beautiful It may safely be pronounced— «nd higher praise can 
scarcely be bestowed— to be a worthy companion of the volume which it bt 
inteiidcd to tShutmc"— Guardian, 



'S MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionaries. 



**X eouldtr Dr. W^ Bnith'i Dicttonarlei to have cmf erred a great and 
■ervke on the caaee of claeelcal hfir"««g in tliii ooimtry."— Dean UDDEUU. 

"I have fsvnd Dr. Wm. Smith'! Latta DictloiiarT a great caaTenieiice to me. X 
think that he hae been rery J«didou In idiat he haa omitted, ae wen ae uriiat he 
hae inaerted."-Dr. BOOR. 

A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based 

ON" THE Works of Forcellini and Freund. With Tables of the 
Roman Calendar^easures, Weights, and Money. By WM. SMITH, 
D.CL. and LL.D. (1200 pp.) Medium 8vo. au. 

This work aims at performing the same service for the Latin language as 
LiddcU and Scott's Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great attention has 
been paid to Etymology, in which department especially this work is ad- 
mitted to maintam a soperiority over all existmg Latin Dictionaries. 

"Dr. Wm. Smith's ' Latin-English Dictionary' is lifted, by its indepen- 
dent merit^ far above comparison with any school or college dictionary 
commonly m use." — Examiner. 

A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with 
A Separate Dictionary op Proper Names, Tables op Roman 
Moneys, &c. A New Edition^ thoroughly revised and partly re- 
written by Dr. WM. SMITH and Prof. T. D. HALL. The Ety- 
mological portion by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D. Square z2mow 
7*. 6d. 

" This abridgment retains all the characteristic excellences of the larger 
work — ^its clearness and correctness of explanation, simplicity of arrangement, 
sufficiency of illustration, exhibition of etymological affinities and modem 
derivatives. "— ^ thenaum. 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. By WM. SMITH, 
D.CL. and LL.D., and THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A- 
(970 pp.) Medium 8vo. ais. 

It has been the object of the Authors of this Work to produce a more com- 
plete and more perfect Engush-Latin Dictionary than yet exists, and 
every article has oeen the result of original and independent research. 

Each meaning is illustrated by examples from the classical writers ; and 
those phrases are as a general rule given in both English and I^tin. 

" This work is the result of a clear insight into the faults of its predeces- 
sors as to plan, classification, and examp^. In previoys dictionaries the 
various senses of English words are commonly set down bap'hazard. This 
has been avoided in the present instance by the classification of the senses of 
the English words acconling to the order of the student's need. Not less 
noteworthy is the copiousness of the examples fjom the Latin, with which 
every English word is illustrated ; and, last not least, the exceptional accu- 
racy of the references by which these examples are to be verified.** — SaiuT' 
day Review. 

A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Abridged 

from the above Work, for the use of Junior Classes. (790 pp.) 
Square Z2mo. js. 6d. 

"An English-I^tin Dictionary worthy of the scholarship of our age and 
country. It will take absolutely the first rank, and be the standard English- 
Latin Dictionary as long as either tongue endures. Even a general exami- 
nation of the pages will serve to reveal the minute pains taken to ensare its 
fulness and philological value, and the ' work is to a laige extent a diction* 
uy of the English language, as well as an English-Latin Dictionaiy.*"^ 
Bnptth Churchman. 
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Jr. Wm. Smith's Educational Series. 

" The general ezcellenoe of the books inolnded in Vx. Sumy's eduoa- 
tJonal Bf ties is so universoUv acknowledged as to give in a great degre« 
the stamp of merit to the works of which it consists. —ECHOOiiKASTEB, 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN COURSE. 

TH£i 70UNG BEGINNEB'S FIBST LATIN BOOK: 

containing the Rudiments of Grammar, Easy Grammatical Questions 
and Exercises, with Vocabularies. Being a Stepping Stone to "Prin- 
cipia Latina," Part I., for Young Children. (112 pp.) Z2ma ax. 

THE TOXJNG- BEG-INNEB'Sf SECOND liATIN 
BOOK : containing an easy Latin Reading Book, with an Analysis 
of the Sentences, Notes, and a Dictionary. Being a Stepping Stone 
to "PrindpiaLatina," Part II., for Young Children. (98 pp.) xama %s, 

Latin Course. 

PBINOIPIA LATINA, Part I. First Latin Course. 

A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, (aoopp.) 
i2mo. 3f. 6d, 

The main object of this work is to enable a Beginner to fix the Declensions 
and Conjugations thoroughly in his memory, to learn their usage by construct- 
ing simple sentences as soon as he commences the study (M the language, 
and to accumulate gradually a stock of useful words. It presents in one book 
all that the pupil wul require for some time in his study of the language. 

The Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns are arranged both 

AS IN THE ORDINARY GRAMMARS AND AS IN THE PUBUC SCHOOL PRIMER, 

together with the corresponding Exercises. In this way the work can be 
used with equal advantage by those who prefer either the old or the modem 
arrangement. 

APPENDIX TO PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. Contaiaing 
Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers, (zasppu) xamo. M.6d. 

PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. Reading Book. An 
Introduction to Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, 
and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. (268 pp.) xamo. y,6a, 

PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Poetry, z. Easy 
Hexameters and Pentameters, a. Eclogae Ovidian2e. 3. Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book, (i^ pp.) xamo. 3;. 6(L 

PBINOIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Pkose Composition. 
Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Syntax. (194 pp.) xamo. 3;. 6d. 

PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Tales and 
Anecdotes from Ancient History, for Translation into 
Latin Prose, (xos pp.) x2mo. y, 

LATIN-ENGLISH VQCABULABT. Arranged according to 
Subjects and Etymology ; with a Latin-English Dictionary to Phaedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar's "Gallic War." (190 pp.) xamo. y.6d, 

THE STUDENT'S LATIN GBAMMAB. FOR THB 

Higher Forms. C406 pp.) Post 8vo. 6s. « 

SMALLEB LATIN aBAMKLA.B. For the Middle and 
Lower Forms. Abridged from the above. (220 pp.) x2mo. y.6d, 

K«9t masf It had ty Authknticatbo Teachers oh applieaUoiL 
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Greek Course. 

IKITIA GBJBCA, Part I. A First Greek Course, 

containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 
(284 pp.) i2mo. y. 6d, 

*•* Tktfrtaent Edition has been very thoroughly revised^ and many ttddiihmt 
and impravemeHts have been introduced. 

The great obiect of this work, as of the " Principia Lattna," is to make 
the study of the language as easy and simple as possible, by giving the 
grammatical forms only as they are wanted, and by enabling the papil to 
translate from Greek into En{;Iish and from English into Greek as soon as 
he has learnt the Greek characters and the First Declension. For the con- 
vcnience of teachers the cases of the nouns, &c. , are given according to the 
ordinary grammars as well as according to the arrangement of the Public 
Schools Latin Primer. 

APPENDIX TO IKITIA GBiECA, Part I. Containing 
Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers and Easy Reading 
Lessons with the Sentences Analysed, serving as an Introduction to 
Initia GRiECA, Part II. (zxopp.) zamo. 9S.6d. 

INITIA GBiECA, Part II. A Reading Book. Con- 
taining short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian 
History. With a Lexicon. (320 pp.) zamo. y, 6d. 

INITIA GBiECA, Part IH. Prose Composition, 

Containing the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exer- 
cises. (202 pp.) x2mo. 3f. 6d. 

THE STUDENTS GBEEK GBADinffAB. FoR THK 
Higher Forms. By Professor CURTIUS. Edited by WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L. (386 pp.) PostSvo. 6s, 

The Greek Grammar of Dr. Curtius is acknowledged by the most con* 
petent scholars to be the best representative of the present advanced state 
of Greek scholarship. It is, indeed, almost the only Grammar which 
exhibits the inflexions of the language in a really scientific form; while its 
extensive use in schools, and the high commendations it has received from 
practical teachers, are a sufficient proof of its excellence as a school-book. 
It is surprising to find that many of the pubUc and private schools in this 
country Continue to use Grammars which ignore all the improvements and 
discoveries of modem philoloi^. 

A SMAIiLBB GBEEK GBAKMAB. FOR THE MiDDLB 
AND Lower Forms. Abridged from the above Work, (asopp.) 
zamo. 3J. 6d. 

THE GBEEK ACCIDENCE. Extracted from the above 
Work. (125 pp.) xamo. as. 6d, 

PIiATO : The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 

Part op the Ph^do ; with Notes in English from StallbauHi 
Schleisrmachbr's Introductions. (242 pp.) zamo. 3f . 6d, 

%* Keys mag Uheidl9 AOTHXimcATSO Tbacbxrs mafifUcoHam, 



French Course. 

FBENCH PBINCIPIA, Part I. A First French 

Course. Containing Grammar, Delectus and ExerciseB, with Vocabu- 
laries and Materials for French Conversation. (202 pp.) xamo. y. 6d. 

This work has been compiled at the repeated request of numerous teachers 
vho, finding the *• Principia Latina".and " Initia Graeca" the easiest books 
fin' learning Latin and Greek, are anxious to obtain equally elementary 
French books on the same plan. There is an obvious gain in studying a 
new Iang\:age on the plan with which the learner is already familiar. The 
main object is to enable a beginner to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
chief grammatical fonns, to learn their usage by constructing simple sen- 
tences as soon as he commences the study of the language, and to accumu- 
late gradually a stock of words useful in conversation as well as in reading. 

APPENDIX TO FBENCH PBINCIPIA, Part I. Con- 
,taining Additional Exercises and Examination Papers, (xio pp.) 
xamo. 3J. 6d, 

FBENCH PBINCIPIA, Part II. A Reading Book. 

Containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from die History of France. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and copious Etymological Dictionary. (376 pp.) xamo. 4^. dd. 

FBENCH PBINCIPIA, Part III. Prose Composition. 

Containing a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the 
Principal Rules of Syntax. x2mo. [/m preparation. 

THE STUDENT'S FBENCH GBA2CMAB : PRACTICAL 
AND Historical. For the Higher Forms. ByC. HERON-WALL, 
With Introduction by M. Littr^. (490 pp.; Post 8vo. 6*. 

This Grammar is the work of a practical teacher of twenty years* ex- 
perience in teaching English boys. It has been his special aim to produce a 
book which would work well in schools where Latin and Greek form the 
principal subjects of study. 

" This book as a whole is quite a monument of French Grammar, and 
cannot fail to become a standard work in high class teaching." — School Board 
Chronicle. 

" It would be difficult to point more clearly to the value of Mr. Wall's 
work, which is intended for the use of Colleges and Upper Forms in schools, 
than by quoting what M. Littre says of it in an introductor}' letter : — * I 
have carefully tested the principal parts of your work, and have been com- 
pletely satisfied with the accuracy and correctness which I found there.'"— 
Stitstrday Review. 



A SMALLEB FBENCH 

Middle and Lower Forms. 
(230 pp.) zamo. y, 6d. 



GBAMMAB. FOR THE 

Abridged from the above Worb 



•-• 
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German Course, 



Part I. A First German 

CoussB. Containing a Gnunnuu; Ddectns and Ezexdse Book, with 
Vocabularies and materiaU Cor German Convexsation. (244 pp.) xamo. 

*•* Thtfratnt editum hat midtrgom a very earefid rtwion, tmd variatu 
imprwemenU and additioMs have been iiUrodstced. 

This work is on the same plan as the " French Prindpia,'* and therefore 
requires no further description, except in one point. Differing from the 
ordinary grammars, all German words are printed In Roman, and not in 
the old German characters. The latter add to the difficulty of a learner, 
and as the Roman letters are not only used by many modem German writers, 
but also in Grimm's great Dictionary and Grammar, there seems no reason 
why the beginner, tapcaaSiy the native of a foreign oountry, who has learnt 
his own language in the Roman letters, should be any longer debarred from 
the advantage of this innovation. It is believed that this alteration will faci- 
litate, more than at first might be supposed, the acquisition of the language. 
But at the same time, as many German books continue to be printed in the 
German characters, the exercises are printed in both German and Roman 
lettersL 

GEBUAN FBIMCIPIA, Part II. A Reading Book. 

Containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural Hbtory, and 
Scenes from the History of Germany. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and Dictionary. (272 pp.) x2mo. 3^. 6d. 

PBAOTICAIi GEBMAN GSAMMAB. With a Sketch 
of the Historical Development of the Language and its Prindpal 
Dialects. (240 pp.) Post 8vo. 3;. 6d, 
*•* Key* may be had by Authenticated Teachehs <m af^icaUen, 



Italian Course. 



tTAIilAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First Italian 

Course. Containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with 
Vocabularies, and Materials for Italian Conversation. By Signor 
RICCI, Professor of Italian at the City of London School (a83 pp.) 
zama y. 6d, 

ITALIAN PBINCIPIA, Part II. A First Italian 

Reading-Book, containing Fables, Anecdotes, History, and Passages 
from the best Italian Authors, with Grammatical Questions, Notes, 
and a Copious Etymological Dictionary. By Signor RICCI. xarao. 

*•* Jr<y« nu^ bt had by Authsnticatbo Teachers m a^ieation. 
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English Course. 

PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Elementary 

Schwll. Wilh luEiercises and cueruJIygrHduatcil pusing lenona. 
ByT. D. HALI31.A. fiHi pp.) i6mD. u. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH QRAMMAR. 
With iM Exacisu. By WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and T. D. HALL. 
M.A. Wilh Apptndieei. Eighth Edition, gaiefidly reviMd. (156 
pp.) PoaSni. y.&i. 

TU» Wofk hu Seen prtpared with h apeciAl view 10 the requiremenle of 
SehoolA in which en|r|iah, u a ff»/Hf ^OHfiu^. ji lyilenuLlcarly uu;{ht. Bnd 

A distinKUiihiDA feature oflhe booh ii ihecoutaai appeal Tor every uvu^a 
10 the BuUKsHy of Sludard Engllgh Aulbon. 
" An eilninilll* EneUdl Omnniar. We cannot tnve it hither Dralse than 

workaoflhekind. It isawockthonxigMy we)l donc'—EiiflintCiliiirTtiKiil. 

Ma'nuAL of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With 
Copimu lUustcatioai uid Practical EntciKi. Suited equally foi 
Scfaodls and fbi Private Students of EnglUL By T. D. HALL, M.A. 
(aia pp.) iimiL 31; 6ii. 
"Mr. Halfi'Minul'ti certainly the moit Kngihleand practical hook 



mUectt vbkll It lUfNta ■• Ibemea for CKercJiInc the imaemation aa well 
ttsdieniWlio nHut often be torelypuulediohit uponaubjectiaulBdenily 
divenlGed withoiU being lidiculoua^ beyond the acspe oT yoalbful eapeiv 

A PRIMARY hIsTORY OF BRITAIN. Edited by WM. 

F- ■■ ■ ■■ ..v. <36Spp) lamo. U.M. 

: ;■ ;r.™:'jr?,'^?''rL':i:i''!:?'i-.'™,":'.':^;?!L''2! 



A SCHOOL MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical and Political. By JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A. 
(400 PP-) Post Svo, u, 

i..r. u I.. . J „ „p fo, Middle Forma in Public Scboolt Ladiea' 

I, As^Uant and PupU TeEchcra, Middle Claa 



Coli«es, Training Colkgei, 
and Commercial S:Jioall, and 



"J!"",'™."' "'■j*'"'"'2ri'"' 



wide popularity. Bcaiins ill 
ineai.'— &itw( GfunHdo. 

A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Fob Schools and Yovno Pbhsohs. By JOHN RICHARDSON, 



standard School Books. 



A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Comprising 

Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Active Verbs. 
With ample and varied Practice of the easiest kind. Both old and 
new order of Cases given. By THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 
(134 pp.) New and Enlarged Edition. x6mo, as. 

The speciality of this book lies in its presenting a great vanety of 
vivd voce work for class-room practice, designed to render the young 
beginner thoroughly familiar with the use of the Grammatical forms. 

Thb edition has been thoroughly re-cast and considerably enlarged : 
the plan of the work has been extended so as to comprise the Active 
Verbs ; and all Paradigms of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns are 
given a second time at the end of the book, with the cases 

ARRANGED AS IN THB OLDER GRAMMARS. 

"This work answers thoroughfy to its title. The explanations are very 
clear and very full, indeed an iNKxrsKiENCKD teacher will find hkre 
A METHOD SUl'BRIOR TO ANVTHING OF THB KINO WX HAVE SEEN."-* 

Watchman. 

KING EDWARD VI.'s LATIN GRAMMAR; or, 

An Introduction to the Latin Tongue. (324 pp.) zsmo. 3«. 6d, 

KING EDWARD VI.'s FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
The Latin Accidence. Syntax and Prosody, wilh an Engush 
Translation, (aao pp.) zzmo. sx. 61A 

OXENHAM'S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 

ELEGIACS, designed for early proficients in the art of Latin 
Versification. (156 pp.) z2mo. 3^. &f. 

BUTTON'S PRINCIPIA GRiECA. An Intro- 
duction to the Study op Greek. A Grammar, Delectus and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. (154 pp.) zanio. 3^. Gi. 

MATTHI^'S GREEK' GRAMMAR. Abmlged by 
BLOMFIELD. Revised by £. S. CROOKE, B.A. (4x3 pp.) Post 
8vo. 4'* 



LEATHES' HEBREW GRAMMAR. With the Hebrew 
text of Genesis i.— vi., and Psalms i.— vL Grammatical Analysis and 
Vocabulary. (353 ^,) Post 8vo. 71. td. 
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Natural Philosophy and Seienee. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

an Introduction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, 
Light, Heat, and Sound, with numerous Examples. By SAMUEL 
NEWTH, M.A., D.D., Fellow of University College, London. 
(200 pp.) Small 8vo. y, 6d, 

*«* This work embraces all the subjects in Natural Philosophy re- 
quired at the Matriculation Examination of the University of London. 

ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS, INCLUDING HYDRO- 
STATICS. With numerous Examples. By SAMUEL NEWTH, 
M.A., D.D., Principal of New College, London, and Fellow of 
University College, London. (362 pp.) Crown 8vo. Bs. 6d. 

This Edition (the Sixth) has been carefully revised throughout, and 
with especial reference to changes recently made in the Regulations of 
the University of London. 

MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. A Graduated Series of 
Elenientary Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigono- 
metry, and Mechanics. (37S pp.) Small 8vo. &r. 6iL 

THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By 

Sir CHARLES LYELL. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 
With 600 Woodcuts. Post 8va 91. 



some of the more important recent discoveries. He h-ns entirely succeeded 
in his attempt to unite brevity with the copiousness of illustration, which is 
almost a necessity in a volume intended for beginners."— £xaw/M4r. 

THE CONNECTION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

By MARY SOMERVILLE. Revised by A. B. Buckley. Portrait 
and Woodcuts. (468 pp.) Post 8vo. 9^. 

*' Mrs. Somerville's delightful volume. The style of this astonishing^ pfo* 

duction Is so clear and unaffected, and convevs, with so much simplicity, so 

great a mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in the hands of 

' every youth, the moment he has mastered the general rudiments of edu- 

catioa/'— CMor/tfWjr Review. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By MARY SOMERVILLE. 

Revised by John Richardson, M.A. Portrait. (548 pp.) Post 8va 95; 

"Mrs. Somerville's • Physical Geography* is the work she is most gene* 
ntlly known by, and notwithstanding the numerous works on the same sub* 
iect that have since appearedj it still holds its place as a first authority."— 
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Mrs. Markham's Histories. 

**lfn. KteUiMn'f Hiftorlii are conitmeted on a plan which if novel and w* 
thiafc v«Q dMMa. and we are ifi»d to flad that they are deiervedly popvlar, fW the^ 
caaaot he too itrmgiy reoommended."— JOURNAL OF EDITCATIOH. 

HIST0B7 OF ENG-LAND, from the First Invasion 

FT THE Romans. New and revised edition. Continued down to 
z88o. With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. With zoo 
Woodcuts. (528 pp.) i2mo. 3^. 6d, 

" Mrs. Markham's ' History of England ' is the best history for the young 
that ever appeared, and is far superior to many works of much higher pre- 
tensions. It is well written, well informed, and marked by sound judgment 
and good sense, and is moreover extremely interesting. I know of no 
history used in any of our public schools at all comparable to it"— QQ in 
Notis and Queries. 

HIST0B7 OF FBANGE, FROM THE CONQUEST OF 
Gaul by Julius CiGSAR. New and revised editicn. Continued 
down to 1878. With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 
With 70 Woodcuts. (550 pp.) xamo. 3;. td. 

*' Mrs. Markham's Histories are well known to all those en^^ed in the 
instruction of youth. Her Histories of England and France are deservedly 
very popular; and we have been given to understand, in proof of this asser- 
tion, that of her Histories many tkousand copies have Seen sold."— ^^/Ts 
MesseH£^er. 

HIST0B7 OF GEBlCAinr, FROM ITS INVASION BY 
Marius. New and revised ediium. Continued down to the com- 
pletion of Cologne Cathedral in z88o. With 50 Woodcuts. (460 pp.) 
z2mo. 3f. 6d 

" A very valuable compendium of all that is most important in German 
History. The facts have been accurately and laboriously collected from 
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